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The  Educator 


School    Activities 

The  National  Extra  Curricular  Magazine 

Our  Best  Testimonial  and  proof 
of  unusual  Reader  Interest — 

....  the  number  of  School 
Activities  readers  has  in- 
creased 400%  during  the 
depression  ! 


Many  of  our  readers  tell  us  that  their  copies  of  School 
Activities  are  in  constant  demand  not  only  in  their 
schools    but    at    church    and    other    community    functions. 

Subscription  Rate — $2.00  per  year 
($1.50  Cash  With  Order) 


The  School  Activities  Pub.  Go. 

1013  WEST  SIXTH  STREET 
TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


EDUCATION 

A    Monthly   Magazine   Devoted   to   the   Art, 

Science,  Philosophy,  and  Literature  of 

Education 

Herbert  Blair,  Editor-in-Chief 

Professor  of  Education,   School  of  Education, 
Boston  University 

Some  Special  Feature  Numbers 

GEOGRAPHY 
Edited  by  Douglas  C.  Ridgley 

ART 

Edited  by    Royal   Bailey   Farnum 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
Edited  by   Frederick   E.   Bolton 

VISUAL  EDUCATION 
Edited  by   F.   Dean   McClusky 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 
Edited  by  Arthur  B.  Mays 

By  popular  request  EDUCATION  is  indexed  in  the  "Readers 
Guide  to  Periodical  Literature"  and  in  "The  Education  Index."  See 
that  your  library  has  it.  Subscription  Price:  $4.00  per  year.  Forty 
cents    per    copy. 

Mention  this  advertisement  and  ask  for  a  Free  Sample  Copy. 

The  Palmer  Company,  Publishers 
120  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


NEW  STANDARD 

Typewriting 


NATHANIEL  ALTHOLZ 

Director   of   Commercial    Education 

Board  of  Education 

City  of  New  York 

AND 

CHARLES  E.  SMITH 

Specialist  in 
Typewriting   Instruction 


Trainer   of 

every  Worlds  Professional 

Typewriting    Champion. 


Meets  the  common  problems  of  the  type- 
writing classroom. 

Permits  a  simple  and  progressive  method 
of  teaching. 

Is  meeting  with  the  widespread  approval 
of  typewriting  teachers  everywhere. 

An  important  contribution  to  typewriting 
instruction. 


Pitman  Publishing  Corporation 


2  West  45th  Street 


New  York 
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5  ON  THE  OCEAN  FRONT 

Q  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey  S 

|    SITUATED  DIRECTLY  ON  THE  BOARDWALK  and   | 
1    CONVENIENT  TO  ALL  PIERS  and  AMUSEMENTS.   8 


Per  day, 
per  person 


European 
Plan     . 


With  Meals 
Private  Bath 


Private 
Bath 


HOT  AND  COLD  SEA  WATER 

IN  ALL  BATHS 

Excellent  Food  French  Cuisine 

Garage 

lanuel  E.  Katz,  Man.  Director 


VERSUS 


THE  CONTEST       ^^^^    KEEPS  ON 
— though  the  winner  is  never  in  doubt! 

Permanently  black — forever  sharp  and  beautiful,  with  an  always 
uniform  thickness  of  line.  HIGGINS'  ETERNAL  BLACK 
WRITING  INK  eliminates  inaccuracies  of  pencil  written  char- 
acters. The  legibilitv,  the  consistency  and  the  uniformity  of 
business  writing  and  shorthand  notes  in  HIGGINS'  ETERNAL 
BLACK  WRITING  INK  will  be  a  revelation  to  you. 
Why  not  follow  the  practice  of  many  commercial  firms — as  well 
as  court  and  legal  stenographers  who  appreciate  the  value  of 
accurate,  permanent  notes  in  their  work  also — and  use 
HIGGINS'  ETERNAL  BLACK  WRITING  INK  to  increase  the 
accuracy  and  efficiency  of  your  writing? 

10c  the  standard  2  oz.  bottle.     At  most  good 

stationers,    druggists    and    W7oolworth    stores. 

Chas.  M.  Higgins  &  Co.,  Inc.     271   Ninth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

HIGGINS9 

ETERNAL  BLACK  WRITING  INK 


^JINCE  the  days  of  Piatt  R.  Spencer,  Spencerian  Steel 
^'Pens  have  been  the  perfect  aid  both  for  the  teaching 
of  penmanship  and  for  the  execution  of  fine  penwork. 
Their  distinctive  touch,  smoothness,  responsiveness,  and 
wear  have  never  been  surpassed. 

Because  each  pen  is  individually  tested  before  it 
goes  into  its  box — and  because  each  is  still  made  on  hand 
presses   which   give  a   quality   unobtainable   with   modern 


An   example   of   flourishing   from    "New   Spen 
Compendium    of    Penmanship"    by    P.    R.    Spencer's 
Sons,  published  1879  by  Spencerian  Pen  Company. 


power  presses — every  Spencerian  Pen  is  always  exactly 
like  the  others  of  the  same  style. 

Spencerian  Pens  permit  student  and  expert  alike  to 
give  entire  attention  to  the  form  of  his  writing,  confident 
that  his  pen  will  instantly  respond  to  any  change  of  stroke 
or  pressure. 

Write  for  samples  and  special  school  prices,  men- 
tioning your  usual   source  of   supply. 


'^zt&Utm/ 


PEN  COMPANY,  349  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
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Now  A  Genuine  Finger-Fittins  Pencil  To  Match 
Your  Zaner-Bloser  Penholder 


1.  It  is  provided  with  a  means  of 
knowing  at  all  times  the 
length  of  lead  in  the  pencil. 

2.  It  is  always  the  right  length 
to  write  with — never  to  short. 

3.  It  will  outlast  a  dozen  ordi- 
nary pencils. 

4.  It  is  well  balanced,  light  in 
weight,  pleasing  in 
appearance. 

5.  Your  Angers  do  not  annoy- 
ingly  slip  down  to  the  point 
when  writing. 


The  Zaner-Bloser  Co. 
612  N.  Park  St. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


Tfie  Ideal 

COriting 

(oools 


6.  It  is  made  in  a  variety  of 
colors. 

It  is  made  to  fit  the  hand 
which  means  comfort  in 
writing. 

8.  Its  shape  is  an  aid  to  correct 
pencil  holding  with  fingers 
the  correct  distance  away 
from  the  point. 

9.  Standard  leads  purchased 
from  any  stationery  store  can 
be  used  for  refills. 

10.  Additional  erasers  may  be 
secured  from  any  stationery 
store. 


Here's  the  Approved  Pencil 
for  School  Use^Designed  by 
Experts. 


Please  send  postpaid Zabco  Pencils  at  $21.60  a  gross. 

Quantity 

Prepaid  Prices:  One  Pencil,  25c;  Twelve,  $2.40;  One  Gross,  $21.60. 
Please  send  postpaid ZANER-BLOSER  PENHOLDERS  at  $4.80  a  gross. 

Quantity 

Prepaid  Prices:  One  Penholder,  10c;  Twelve,  60c;  One  Gross,  $4.80. 

Pencils  and  Penholders  furnished  in  orchid  pearl,  pink  pearl,  silver,  dark  blue,  and  Chinese 

red. 

Color  Name - 


Cash  enclosed 
Send  C.  O.  D. 


Address 

Position. 


THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 


61 2  North  Park  St. 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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Do  You  Want  a  Position 

Or  Business  of  Your  Own? 

By  preparing  to  do  pen  work  you  can  establish  a  penmanship  or 
engrossing  business  of  your  own  in  any  good  sized  city.  The  opportunities 
are  unlimited.  There  is  a  large  volume  of  penmanship  business  and  the 
possibilities  for  increasing  it  are  very  promising.  The  future  is  really  very 
bright.     We  urge  you  to  investigate  this  interesting  line  of  work. 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  to  teach  penmanship  if  you  desire  a  good 
teaching  position. 

The  Zanerian  has  trained  thousands  of  the  leading  penmen  and 
teachers  and  can  help  you  to  thoroughly  prepare  yourself.  Come  to  the 
Zanerian,  or  if  that  is  not  possible,  enroll  for  the  correspondence  courses. 

Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship 


612  N.  Park  St. 


Columbus,  Ohio 
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Printing.... 


i 


OUR  SERVICE 


is 


Catalogs 

Price   Lists 

Color  Work 

Publications 

House  Organs 

Mailing  Pieces 

Stationery 

Loose  Leaf  Record  Sheets 

Factory  and  Office  Forms 

Special  Blank  Book  Manufacturing 

Pen   Ruled  Forms — They  save  the  eyes 

May  We  Serve  You? 

^*U~*  K  PDINTPD^ 


<xrtd  jjlank  JueM   /htinuftuJtiu 

240  North  FWth St.  Columbus.Oh 
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CLUB 

The  Educator 


You  can  help  the  cause  of  good  penmanship 
greatly  by  sending  clubs  to  The  Educator  now. 
Your  cooperation  will  help  us  in  our  efforts  to 
publish  the  best  in  penmanship. 

The  future  for  all  who  engage  in  penmanship 
is  very  bright,  so  let  us  all  pull  together. 
Write  for  rates  and  samples. 

THE  EDUCATOR 

Columbus,  Ohio 
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Some  New  Gregg  Books 

Published  Since  January,  1934 


Applied  Secretarial  Practice  (by  Rupert  P. 

SoRelle  and  John  Robert  Gregg).  ..$1.40 
Applied    Secretarial    Practice,    Laboratory 

Materials $  .60 

A  brand  new  book  in  every  essential  part. 
All  instruction  based  on  a  series  of  related 
projects  or  assignments  closely  paralleling  the 
assignments  of  the  beginning  stenographer  or 
secretary  in  the  business  office.  Comprehensive, 
authoritative,  and  teachable. 

The  English  of  Business  (by  Hubert  A. 
Hagar,  Lillian  Grissom  Wilson,  and  E. 
Lillian  Hutchinson) $  .80 

The  English  of  Business  Work  Book  .40 
A  new  book  designed  to  eliminate  common 
transcription  errors.  Contains  comprehensive 
discussion  and  an  abundance  of  drill  on  gram- 
matical principles,  both  oral  and  written  com- 
position, punctuation,  and  capitalization.  Sec- 
tion on  letter  writing  will  be  added  later. 

Business  Mathematics  —  Principles  and 
Practice  (by  R.  Robert  Rosenberg)  $1.40 

Teacher's  Key net     .25 

Teaching  Methods  and  Testing  Materials 

in  Business  Mathematics $1.00 

An  A-Plus  book.  Contains  in  textbook  form 
the  materials  in  Business  Mathematics — 
Exercises,  Problems,  and  Tests  (pad  form) 
and  Reference  Book  for  Business  Mathematics, 
first  published  in  1932.  The  author  of  Busi- 
ness Mathematics  is  a  C.P.A.  (New  Jersey) 
and  has  had  many  years  of  practical  experience 
both  in  business  and  in  teaching.  That  is 
why  Business  Mathematics  is  practicable  and 
teachable. 

Key$  and  Gue$  (by  Bruce  A.  Findlay  and 

Esther  B.  Findlay) .....$2.00 

A  series  of  thirty  business  plays  printed  in 
one  volume.  The  first  book  of  its  kind  designed 
to  teach  business  ethics,  attitudes,  and  apprecia- 
tions— character  traits — as  well  as  much  busi- 
ness information  through  the  drama  rather 
than  by  the  sermon  or  lecture  method.  Origi- 
nal in  conception  and  in  strict  harmony  with 
modern  teaching  procedure.  The  plays  may 
be  used  either  for  reading  or  for  presentation. 
A  unique  and  epoch-making  book.     Owing  to 

All  list  prices  subject 


the  nature  of  this  title,  we  are  unable  to  sub- 
mit free  samples. 

Daily  Lesson  Plans  for  Teaching  Gregg 
Shorthand  by  the  Sentence  Method  (by 
Meyer  E.  Zinman,  Roslyn  E.  Strelsin, 

and  Elisabeth  F.  Weitz) $1.20 

A  revised  reprint  of  the  articles  appearing  in 
the  American  Shorthand  Teacher  in  1931  and 
1932.  Contains  detailed  daily  lesson  plans  for 
the  shorthand  teacher  and  an  abundance  of 
teaching  materials.  A  charge  is  made  for 
sample  copies. 

Tabulation       Technique  (     by      Bernhard 

Bar  gen) $    .60 

This  book,  if  carefully  followed,  will  develop 
experts  in  tabulation.  The  plans,  techniques, 
and  teaching  materials  of  a  successful  teacher 
of  the  art. 

20,000  Words  (by  Louis  A.  Leslie) $  .60 

A  new  idea  in  dictionaries.  A  book  of  20,000 
words  spelled,  divided,  and  accented  for  the 
use  of  students,  stenographers,  authors,  and 
proof  readers.  This  is  another  title  on  which 
we  must  make  a  charge  for  single  or  sample 
copies. 

Power-Achievement  Tests  in  Gregg  Short- 
hand (by  Ethel  A.  Rollinson) $  .36 

A  series  of  tests  designed  to  measure  students' 
accomplishment  in  shorthand  at  certain  stages 
of  progress  during  elementary  work  in  the 
Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  on  through  the  ad- 
vanced speed  building  process  to  the  gradua- 
tion skill  in  taking  dictation  at  120  words  a 
minute.  A  charge  must  be  made  for  the 
ynaster  copy. 

Teacher's  Manual  to  Office  Practice — An 
Integrated  Laboratory  Project  (by  Rose 
A.  Scholl,  Albert  Stern,  and  Edward  J. 

McNamara) _ net   $  .25 

Free  to  teachers  who  have  adopted  the  text 
for  class  use. 

Accounting  Principles  and  Bookkeeping 
Procedure,  Advanced  Course  (by  C.  E. 
Walker)  (for  Canadian  Schools). ..$1.40 
This  is  the  second-year  course  designed  to 
follow  the  Elementary  Course  published  in 
1933. 

to  regular  school  discount. 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


New  York       Chicago 


San  Francisco        Boston  Toronto  London  Sydney 

Gregg  Books  Are  Authoritative 
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RESULTS  OF  THE  NEW  JERSEY  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION    PENMANSHIP    CONTEST    CONDUCTED    BY 

THE  PENMANSHIP  DEPARTMENT 


High  School 

First  Prize — Mary  Bailey,   Moorestown 
Second  Prize — Jane  White,  Moorestown 
Third  Prize — Charlotte  Kwint,  Plainfield 
Plaque    (Team) — Plainfield  117  points 

Orange  stands  second  101  points 

Eighth  Grade 

First  Prize — Geraldine  Darco,  Newark 
Second  Prize — Mary  McGrath,  Burlington 
Third  Prize — Dorothy  Miller,  Toms  River 
Plaque    (Team) — Red  Bank  58  points 

Moorestown  stands  second        55  points 

Sixth  Grade 

First  Prize — William  Bubeck,  Moorestown 
Second  Prize — Marion  Groeper,  Toms  River 
Third  Prize — Dorothy   Emmerson,   Bridgeton 
Plaque — Newark  74  points 

Orange  stands  second         58  points 
Loving  Cup — Orange   System  198  points 

Chairman  of  the  Contest  Committee 
Enola  M.  Morgan 
110  South  Church  Street 
Moorestown,    New    Jersey. 

Committee  on  Results: 

Susan  Larzelere — Camden,  N.  J. 
Ruthanna  Spear — Gloucester,  N.  J. 
Evelyn  Noble — Philadelphia,  Pa. 


School  System 
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| 
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■a 

in 

3 

X 
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1.  Orange 

58 

39 

101 

198 

2.  Newark 

(74) 

53 

33 

160 

3.  Moorestown 

25 

55 

71 

151 

4.  Plainfield 

(117) 

117 

5.  Red  Bank 

17 

(58) 

75 

6.  Toms  River 

40 

28 

0 

68 

7.  Bridgeton 

55 

0 

55 

8.  Burlington 

35 

35 

9.  Egg  Harbor  City 

6 

25 

2 

33 

10.  Hamilton  Township 

22 

2 

24 

11.  South  Plainfield 

12 

6 

18 

12.  Maple  Shade 

0 

16 

16 

13.  North  Bergen 

9 

0 

0 

9 

14.  Irvington 

7 

7 

15.  Palisades  Park 

0 

4 

4 

16.  Union  City 

0 

3 

3 

17.  Florence  Township 

1 

b 

1 

18.  Hackensack 

6 

0 

1 

1 

19.  Gloucester 

0 

0 

0 

20.  Palmyra 

6 

0 

0 

21.  Westfield 

0 

0 

22.  Haddonfield 

0 

0 

0 

23.  Keyport 

0 

0 

24.  Englewood 

6 

0 

25.  Roselle   Park 

6 

0 

0 

26.  Woodbury 

0 

0 

27.  Wallington 

0 

0 

28.  Delanco 

6 
Did 

0 
not  enter 

0 

0 

Did 

not  place 

Editors  note:  The  New  Jersey  Association  in  con- 
ducting these  contests  is  doing  handwriting  a  great  ser- 
vice. Nothing  has  aided  more  in  retaining  handwriting 
in  the  high  schools  than  these  contests.  They  stimulate 
•interest  among  the  students,  teachers  and  school  officials. 
New  Jersey  is  getting  very  excellent  results  as  a  whole 
in  the  public  and  high  schools  and  we  compliment  the 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers'  Association  on  its  foresight. 


We  hope  that  this  contest  movement  will  spread  to 
other  states.  We  are  sure  that  any  teachers'  association 
which  will  sponsor  a  similar  contest  will  do  much  for  bet- 
ter handwriting.  Details  regarding  the  conducting  of  the 
contests  can  be  secured  by  writing  to  any  of  the  above 
officers  or  to  Raymond  G.  Goodfellow,  Director  of  Hand- 
writing, Newark,  N.  J. 


THE  EDUCATOR 

Published     monthly     (except     July     and     August) 
By    THE    ZANER-BLOSER    CO., 
612    N.    Park    St.,    Columbus,    O. 

E.  A.  LUPFER Ed, tor 

PARKER  ZAKER  BLOSER Business  Mgr. 


SUBSCRIPTION      PRICE,       $1.25      A      YEAR 

(To    Canada,    10c    more;    foreign.    30c    more) 

Single   copy,    15c. 

Change  of  address  should  be  requested  promptly 
in  advance,  if  possible,  giving  the  old  as  well  as 
the   new   address. 

Advertising    rates   furnished   upon   request. 
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students,  and  lovers  of  penmanshi] 
reach  our  office  by  the  10th  of  the 
issue    of    the    following    month. 
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Lessons  in  Handwriting 

by  Alonzo  F.  Myers,  Nelle  Slye  Warner  and  E.  A.  Lupfer 


Handwriting  is  Important 

Most  progressive  teachers  realize  the  importance  of  good,  legible  handwriting.  Good  handwriting  is  a 
means  of  assisting  one  in  securing  and  holding  a  position.  As  a  tool  subject  in  school  it  is  for  that  purpose 
alone,  worthy  of  a  regular  place  on  your  schedule.  Good  handwriting  cultivates  desirable  habits  of  neatness,  con- 
centration, care,  etc. 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  teacher  should  be  to  create  in  the  students  a  desire  to  learn  to  write.  She 
should  give  examples  taken  from  her  own  experience  to  show  the  importance  of  good  handwriting.  A  good 
example  came  to  our  attention  recently  when  poor,  illegible  handwriting  deprived  a  party  of  a  fine  automobile. 
The  Columbus  Red  Bird  Baseball  Club,  to  encourage  attendance,  gave  away  an  automobile.  Each  one  was  in- 
structed to  write  his  name  on  the  stubs  and  any  illegible  writing  was  not  to  be  considered.  About  the  first  stub 
drawn  was  discarded  on  account  of  illegible  handwriting. 

Most  boys  and  girls  like  baseball  and  most  of  them  would  like  to  have  an  automobile.  Therefore,  when  they 
enter  any  contest  they  should  be  very  particular  about  their  writing.  In  other  activities  of  life  they  should  be 
careful  that  their  writing  is  always  read  easily  and  a  credit  to  them. 

Proper  Tools 

Have  each  pupil  secure  sensible  tools.  We  suggest  the  following:  Standard  Pens,  No.  9  Paper  which  has 
%"  ruling,  Zaner-Bloser  finger  fitting  penholder,  a  good  black  ink  and  a  desk  which  is  not  too  high  nor  too  low. 
Frequently  examine  the  pens  and  tools  of  the  students  to  determine  if  everything  is  in  good  shape.  Students 
sometimes  use  pens  which  are  worn  out.  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  properly  instruct  the  students 
in  the  use  of  material.  We  recommend  the  use  of  steel  pens  in  preference  to  fountain  pens,  but  since  fountain 
pens  are  so  universally  used  we  should  try  to  secure  sensible  fountain  pens.  The  pen  point  should  be  fine  and  not 
too  large.  The  shape  of  the  fountain  pen  should  fit  the  fingers  and  not  be  large  and  bunglesome.  The  size 
of  the  pen  should  be  medium.  Some  pens  are  too  small  for  service  while  others  are  so  big  that  they  are  top- 
heavy  and  bunglesome.  The  Educator  will  be  glad  to  correspond  with  any  teacher  in  regard  to  proper  tools.  If 
you  have  any  questions  write  us. 

Position  and  Handling  of  Tools 

Handwriting  is  a  problem  of  motor  or  muscular  control.     A  great  aid  to  achieving  success  is  found  in  the 
proper  sitting  position  of  the  writer  and  the  correct  placing  and  handling  of  tools.     Here  are  a  few  suggestions 
which  will  aid  in  securing  these  essential  items. 
Position  of  Body: 

1.  Sit  erect,  with  the  trunk  touching  neither  the  tack  of  the  chair  nor  the  front  edge  of  the  table. 

2.  Place  the  feet  flat  on  the  floor  under  the  table  or  desk. 

3.  Let  the  arms  fall  naturally  on  the  desk,  right  elbow  just  off  the  edge  of  the  desk. 

4.  The  left  arm  supports  the  body's  weight  and  holds  the  paper  in  place.  Lean  on  it,  so  that  the  right  arm 
may  be  free  to  glide  across  the  paper. 

Tools  and  their  Handling: 

1.  Practice  paper:  Theme  paper,  with  lines  three -eighths  inch  apart  should  be  used.  The  lines  of  smaller 
notebook  paper  are  too  close  together.  The  paper  should  be  placed  on  the  table  as  shown  in  illustration  herewith. 
Too  great  slant  of  the  paper  results  in  an  exaggerated  slant  writing;  not  enough  slant  in  vertical  or  backhand. 


Ft///  tonv<an/  cerrh^r  erf 
body  on  c/own  srro/fes.^ 


2.  Pen:  We  recommend  a  medium  pointed  pen.  It  is  well  to  avoid  a  pen  with  a  very  fine  point  or  very 
coarse  point.     Stub  pens  should  not  be  used. 

The  pen  should  be  held  loosely,  yet  firmly  between  the  thumb  and  index  finger,  and  allowed  to  rest  on  the 
middle  finger.  It  should  be  grasped  about  one-half  inch  from  the  place  where  the  pen  joins  the  holder.  The  index 
finger  should  lie  nearly  flat  along  the  penholder.  The  penholder  should  rise  above  the  hand  between  the  second  and 
third  knuckles.  Guard  against  the  pen  falling  down  into  the  "trough"  between  the  thumb  and  index  finger.  The 
thumb  should  be  bent.     See  illustration  above. 

Blue  or  Black  ink  of  good  quality  should  be  used. 
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Position  of  the  hands:  The  supporting  hand  should  be  placed  higher  on  the  paper  than  the  writing  hand. 
The  hand  holding  the  pen  is  curved  as  if  holding  a  soft  round  object  and  rests  either  on  the  flat  under-side  of  the 
wrist  or  is  tilted  slightly  to  the  outside.  The  third  and  fourth  fingers  should  be  curved  so  that  the  hand  glides  on 
the  nails,  or  upon  the  first  knuckle  from  the  finger  tips.    See  illustration. 


^C^c^^L^^L^^^^i^t^^ 


As  a  first  specimen  of  your  writing  for  this  course  write  the  entire  Gettysburg  Speech  saving  a  dated  copy 
for  future  reference  and  comparison.  See  how  well  you  can  write  the  address  watching  arrangement  and  neatness 
of  appearance. 

MOVEMENT,   STROKES  AND  RHYTHM 

A.  Movement 
From  studies  made  the  movement  used  by  expert  penmen  has  been  found  to  be  a  free  arm  or  muscular  swing 
sideward  across  the  page,  with  a  combination  of  finger  and  arm  movement  for  letter  formation.     Finger  movement 
alone  results  in  cramped  writing.    Arm  movement  alone  results  in  a  large  spread  out  uncontrolled  writing.     Notice 
these  samples. 

2  Finger  writing:     The  result  is  labored,  awkward  lines. 


Arm:     Notice  careless  letter  formation 


« — z^--"S>- 

We  use  three  kinds  of  movement  in  writing:  (1)  a  glide  across  the  page  made  entirely  by  the  arm;  (2)  a 
push-pull  motion  made  by  both  the  arm  and  fingers;  (3)  an  oval  movement,  direct  or  indirect  made  by  a  combina- 
tion of  fingers  and  muscle  of  the  forearm. 

B.  Strokes 

The  three  main  strokes  in  lower  case  letters  are  developed  by  these  motions:  slant  or  down  strokes  from  the 
pull  of  push-pull;  under  strokes  from  forward  or  direct  ovals;  over  strokes  from  backward  or  indirect  ovals. 

1.     Freeman  and  Dougherty:     "How  to  Teach  Handwriting,"     Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Chicago.     1923,  p.  14. 

Here  are  some  exercises  for  developing  movement  and  strokes. 

The  gliding  exercise  is  very  important  to  develop  since  the  connective  strokes  come  from  this  gliding  move- 
ment. First,  make  the  oval  stroke,  swing  backward  and  forward.  Next,  make  the  under  swing.  The  teacher 
may  count — right,  left,  right,  left,  or  1,  2,  3,  4  at  a  speed  fast  enough  to  produce  clean  cut  lines. 


Make  straight   gliding  lines  swinging  from  left  to  right  and  back, 
exercises  and  place  three  exercises  between  two  ruled  lines  %-inch  apart. 


See  how  straight  you  can  make  these 
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This  exercise   is   given  to  apply  the  gliding  movement  to  letters.     Make  the  exercises  a  full   %-inch  high 
and  about  seven   down  strokes  to  the  line. 


These  words  show  very  plainly  how  the  gliding  motion  is  used  in  writing  words.  Make  the  words  %-inch 
high.  Let  us  trace  the  copies  with  dry  pens  while  the  teacher  counts.  The  count  for  each  stroke  is  given.  Em- 
phasis is  given  to  the  upstrokes  and,  therefore,  the  count  is  for  each  upstroke. 


Push-pulls  and  Downstrokes 


Try  to  develop  a  uniform  downward  motion  by  practicing  on  the  push-pull  exercise.     Make  about  200  down 
strokes   to   the   minute.     It  would  be   interesting  to  time  your  strokes  with  a  watch. 


//// 


////////// 

In  this  copy  we  reduce  the  size  of  the  downstroke  movement.  First,  make  the  exercise  a  full  space  high, 
then  reduce  it  to  a  half  space  and  finally  to  a  quarter  space.  See  if  you  can  make  straight  single  slanting  down- 
strokes.     Come  down  to  the  base  line,  stop,  then  raise  the  pen. 


■'^ssssmmmmimamg^msm 


/mmmw>mtmm#rMtfmmttr!mp>>!itw  ^^ma^ss^s^^ssssweamxEBaxg& 


Considerable  time  can  be  devoted  to  small  exercises.  In  this  copy  we  are  giving  the  push-pull,  direct  and 
indirect  oval  exercises. 


This  exercise  shows  the  development  of  the  downward  strokes.     Those  who  wish  to  specialize  in  penman- 
ship can  well  afford  to  work  on  sections  of  letters  such  as  given  in  this  copy. 


Practice  the  indirect  oval  one  space  high.    Let  the    pen  roll  lightly  and  freely.     Watch  the  proportion  of  the 
oval  and  the  quality  of  line. 


This  exercise  combines  the  indirect  oval  with  the  push-pull  movement.  Go  quickly  from  one  to  the  other, 
the  same  as  you  do  in  letters.  In  making  the  small  over  turn  exercises  swing  up  freely  and  come  down  straight 
to  the  base  line. 
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...  <"■•■<•''..'    '         /:rmmm 


These  exercises  are  given  to  develop  freedom  and    fluency  of  motion.     Practice  each  one  until  you  can  make 
it  well. 

14 


After  practicing  the  individual  letters  in  this  copy  and  the  combined  letters,  select  easy  words  using  these 
letters.     We  suggest  the  following:  in,  win,  nine,  mine,  run,  reunion,  man,  woman. 


12 
15 
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This  exercise  is  given  with  the  idea  of  developing  fluency  to  the  right.     In  writing  the  words  crosswise, 
watch  spacing.     See  that  the  letters  come  in  the  middle  of  the  spaces.    Watch  arrangement  and  movement. 


The  capital  hook  is  used  on  many  letters.  You  should  master  it  and  one  of  the  best  ways  to  do  that  is  to 
work  on  it  separately.  Study  the  form,  then  make  page  after  page.  Your  practice  work,  however,  should  be  in- 
telligently directed.    Therefore,  compare  your  page  with  the  copy  frequently. 


</    /'^y'"^-:      ^-..;       ^n/f.--^Y     <?}  ..  <f).--^l     /         ^7         ^  <?S~~~"{??~--- 


Select  all  of  the  letters  beginning  with  the  capital   hook   and   see   how   well   you   can   make   them.     They 
should  all  be  very  similar  in  shape  and  size.     See  if  all  of  your  capital  hooks  are  uniform.    Use  them  in  words. 


C.  Rhythm 

Rhythm  means  writing  at  an  even  speed.  Jerky  rhythm  results  in  poor  spacing  and  alignment.  A  mod- 
erately rapid  speed  accompanied  by  a  good  motion  is  better  than  a  slow  speed.  Rhythm  is  interfered  with  if  the 
pen  is  lifted  before  a  word  is  finished. 

x  indicates  the  letters  that  have  been  written  slowly. 

V   indicates  the  letters  that  have  been  written  rapidly. 

+  indicates  when  pen  has  been  lifted. 

(1)   Jerky  rhythm.     Notice  spacing  and  places  where  the  pen  has  been  lifted. 


ZTT^iy '^C^Z-^c-id^ 


(2)     This  sample  has  been  written  in  an  even,  moderately  rapid  rhythm. 


'  ^ZZC^-fl^&^Ld~S- 


■^JUi^Ci 


To  develop  rhythm  the  teacher  should  count  as  the  students  practice  exercises  and  letter  forms. 
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The  Development  of  Handwriting  Skill 


by  MAGDALENE  GUEQUIERRE 
Supervisor  of  Handwriting,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 


The  objective  in  which  we  as  teachers  should  be 
interested  is  the  acquisition  by  the  children  of  a  plain, 
useful  and  legible  handwriting,  gracefully  executed.  Like 
all  subjects,  handwriting  demands  a  certain  amount  of 
intensive,  progressive  training  and  repetition  before  it 
can  become  automatized.  The  time  for  automatization 
of  writing  is  during  the  handwriting  period.  Spelling, 
Language,  Arithmetic,  and  the  Social  Sciences  should  be 
used  as  supplementary  material  or  interest  situations 
during  the  writing  period.  This  time  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  optional  period  which  would  permit  of 
additional  training  in  the  academic  features  of  these 
subjects.  The  written  work  in  these  subjects  should  be 
brought  in  as  material  for  diagnostic  work,  as  problem 
material  for  hospital  or  remedial  work.  These  problems 
may  be  corrected  and  remedied  during  the  writing  period 
which  is  given  a  definite  amount  of  time  in  the  daily 
schedule.  The  best  time  for  the  writing  period,  partic- 
ularly in  the  lower  grades,  is  in  the  morning.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  have  it  follow  the  spelling  lesson.  Hand- 
writing should  be  made  a  purposeful  activity  related  to 
the  other  interests  of  the  pupils. 


3rd  grade:  45  letters  per  minute,  familiar  material. 
4th  grade:  50  letters  per  minute,  familiar  material. 
5th  grade:  60  letters  per  minute,  familiar  material. 
6th  grade:  65  letters  per  minute,  familiar  material. 
7th  grade:  70  letters    to   75    per   minute,   familiar 

material. 
8th  grade:    75   to   80  letters  per   minute,   familiar 

material. 

IV.  Quality  Standards  (based  on  the  Freeman  Zaner- 
Bloser  Writing  Scales).  Teachers  should  aim  to  attain 
a  class  standard  of  Satisfactory  as  set  for  their  grades 
on  the  scales. 

On  the  Ayres  Scale  the  teacher  aims  to  attain  the 
following  standards  for  all  familiar  work: 

2nd  grade:  quality  equal  to  35. 
3rd  grade:  quality  equal  to  40. 
4th  grade:  quality  equal  to  45. 
5th  grade:  quality  equal  to  55. 
6th  grade:  quality  equal  to  65. 
7th  grade:  quality  equal  to  70. 
8th  grade:  quality  equal  to  75-85. 


HANDWRITING  AIMS  AND  STANDARDS 

Movement 

a.  Good  posture 

b.  Correct  position  of  paper 

c.  Correct  pencil  or  penholding 

d.  Right  kind  of  materials 

e.  Sense   of    rhythm     developed    into     rhythmic 

practice 


II.     Quality 


Legibility 

1.  Correct  concept  of  form 

2.  Uniformity  of 

Size 

Slant 

Spacing 

Alignment,  or  resting  on  the  base  line 


Beauty   and   grace, 
quality 


fineness    of   line,    or   line 


In  making  beauty  one  of  the  aims,  inspiration  can 
be  made  to  enter  into  the  study  of  handwriting;  the 
useful  can  also  be  made  the  beautiful.  Utility  and 
beauty  are  here  joined  together.  The  workmanship 
cannot  only  be  made  accurate  but  it  can  be  made 
beautiful  because  of  grace.  Teaching  the  pupil  respect 
for  his  work  and  joy  and  pride  in  its  appearance  reacts 
both  spiritually  and  psychologically  and  creates  the 
proper  attitude. 

III.     Fluency 

Fluency  or  speed  of  writing  is  usually  meas- 
ured by  the  number  of  letters  written  per  minute. 

1st  grade:  20  letters  per  minute  writing  material 
with  which  they  are  familiar. 

2nd  grade:  30  letters  per  minute  writing  material 
which  is  familiar. 


V.     Common  Handwriting  Defects  to  be  Overcome 

a.  Color 

Too  heavy 

Too  light 

Shaded 

Heavy  downstrokes 

b.  Size 

Too  large 
Too  small 
Irregular 
Defects  in  loop  forms  1,  b,  f,  h,  k,  t,  d,  p,  g, 

j.  q.  y.  z 

c.  Slant 

Too  much 

Too  little 

Irregular 

Defects  in  form  j,  g,  z,  y,  q,  a,  r,  m,  n,  v,  x, 

— 1,  2,  3,  4,  5 

d.  Spacing  letters 

Scattered 
Irregular 
Crowded 
Forms — o,  b,  w,  v 

e.  Beginning  and  ending  strokes 

Irregular 
Too  long 
Too  short 
Stiff 

f.  Spacing  between  words 

Irregular 
Scattered 
Crowded 

g.  Alignment 

Above  the  base  line 
Under  the  base  line 
Irregular 
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THE   TEACHER'S   PROBLEM 

1.  How  well  should  the  children  write  at  the  beginning 
of  this  semester? 

a.  Form 

b.  Speed 

c.  Legibility 

d.  Ability     to     express    their    own     thoughts   in 
language 

2.  What  are  the  traits  and  abilities  which  may  affect 
their  learning  how  to  write? 

a.     Mental  Traits  which 

1.  Help 

2.  Hinder 

b.  Physical  Traits  which 

1.  Help 

2.  Hinder 

c.  Mental  Abilities  which 

1.  Help 

2.  Hinder 

3.  What  need  have  children  in  this  grade  for  writing? 

a.  For  school  work? 

b.  For  purposes  outside  of  school  work?     How 
can  enthusiasm  for  such  purposes  be  created? 

4.  How  well  should  pupils  write  when  they  have  com- 
pleted the  work  of  the  semester? 

a.  Form 

b.  Speed 

c.  Ability   to    express     their    own    thoughts     in 
language 

SUBJECT  MATTER  AND  METHOD 

The  Writing  Compendium  is  to  be  used  as  the  text- 
book in  handwriting.  It  will  provide  the  necessary  subject 
matter  for  the  handwriting  lessons,  but  it  is  expected  that 
the  teachers  will  supplement  the  Compendium  with  ma- 
terial from  other  school  subjects.  Handwriting  which 
is  to  function  must  be  made  to  carry  beyond  the  writing 
period  into  other  writing  activities  of  the  school.  While 
handwriting  instruction  is  to  be  carried  on  at  a  definite 
time,  the  instruction  should  be  based  upon  the  writing 
difficulties  which  the  pupils  will  meet  in  other  subjects 
as  shown  in  the  Compendium. 

Arrangements  of  arithmetic  and  composition  papers, 
for  example,  cannot  always  be  given  sufficient  drill  dur- 
ing the  respective  periods,  but  they  can  be  brought  in 
as  correlated  problems  during  the  handwriting  period. 
Above  all,  the  child  must  be  lead  to  form  the  ideal  of 
good  writing  and  to  be  satisfied  with  his  best  efforts  re- 
gardless of  the  occasion  for  writing.  Children  while 
knowing  nothing  of  the  actual  science  of  psychology  are, 
nevertheless,  keen  practical  psychologists  and  by  the  end 
of  the  first  month  have  usually  succeeded  in  gauging 
the  teacher.  They  know  by  the  end  of  the  first  month 
how  far  they  can  go  and  what  the  teacher  is  willing 
to  accept. 

The  problem  of  "carrying-over"  from  handwriting 
into  other  subjects  would  scarcely  exist  were  there  no 
contributing  or  accessory  causes.  Too  much  unsuper- 
vised seat-work,  most  of  which  eventually  finds  its  way 
into  the  waste-paper  basket  tends  to  produce  a  dis- 
regard for  handwriting.  Requiring  handwriting  as  a 
punishment  also  has  the  same  effect.  Both  are  failures 
and  represent  lost  opportunities  for  character  training 
as  well  as  for  self-analysis  and  criticism.  In  actual 
practice  there  should  be  no  unsupervised  seat-work. 
Every  written  lesson  should  be  made  a  writing  lesson. 
Good  handwriting  is  much  harder  to  learn  if  stressed 
only  during  the  writing  period.  Its  actual  value  will  be 
made  manifest  both  in  and  outside  of  the  writing  period. 
It  is  unfair  for  a  teacher  to  dictate  notes  or  other  work 
so  rapidly,  or  to  give  so  lengthy  an  examination  that 
the  children  are  compelled  to  write  in  such  a  way  that 
all  the  good  learned  during  the  writing  period  breaks 
down  under  the  stress  and  tension.  One  correctly  writ- 
ten paragraph  in  English  is  of  more  benefit  than  a  poorly 
constructed  "pot-pourri"  of  great  length.     If  the  teacher 


wants  good  work,  she  must  give  the  pupils  opportunity 
and  time  to  produce  it. 

One  way  of  handling  the  problem  of  written  seat- 
work  in  the  lower  grades  would  be  to  send  the  pupils 
to  the  blackboard  with  their  writing  books,  thus  giving 
them  something  definite  to  do  besides  permitting  of  ad- 
ditional blackboard  practice. 

In  the  upper  grades  pupils  can  learn  to  score  their 
own  papers  or  those  of  other  pupils.  There  should  be 
no  writing  activity  given  for  the  mere  purpose  of  keep- 
ing one  section  quiet  while  the  other  is  reciting. 

Teachers  should  remember  that  the  same  degree  of 
excellence  that  should  be  attained  during  an  intensive 
writing  period  cannot  be  demanded  from  all  pupils  dur- 
ing a  written  test.  Intense  concentration  or  mental 
anxiety  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  test  will  naturally  in- 
fluence the  quality  of  the  writing.  But  a  sympathetic 
recognition  of  this  fact  need  not  extend  to  a  willingness 
to  accept  slovenly  work,  especially  from  the  able  student 
who  is  presuming  or  the  indifferent  student  who  does 
not  care.  All  these  possibilities  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  teacher  and  an  endeavor  made  to- 
ward a  systematic  adjustment. 

USING  THE  COMPENDIUM 

The  question,  "Why  use  the  Compendium"  can  be 
met  with  the  counter  question:  "Why  use  any  textbook?" 
While  it  is  true  that  the  practice  of  "thumbing"  only 
the  leaves  of  the  textbook  has  gone  out  of  favor,  and 
justly  so,  the  textbook  nevertheless  has  reasons  for  its 
existence  and  continued  use. 

1.  The  writing  textbook  sets  forth  the  minimum  re- 
quirement of  definite  work  to  be  followed  by  the 
teacher.  If  the  assignments  are  definitely  followed,  ex- 
cellent results   in  legible  handwriting   can  be  attained. 

2.  The  textbook  can  be  treated  as  a  source-book  when 
used  in  conjunction  with  other  material. 

a.  For  study  in  forming  the  visual  image. 

b.  For  tracing  to  assist  in  forming  the  motor 
image. 

c.  For  diagnostic  and  remedial  purposes. 

d.  For  artistic  and  esthetic  aims  in  that  im- 
proved letter  formation  is  dependent  upon 
keen  perception  and  artistic  appreciation  of 
beautiful  curves,  clear  and  sharp  angles,  sym- 
metry, lightness  and  delicacy  of  touch,  all  of 
which  can  be  found  in  the  textbook. 

HOW  TO  PRESENT  A  LESSON  FROM  THE 
COMPENDIUM 

1.  Lesson  Aim:     Spacing  of  letters  and  words. 

2.  Sentence  practice:     Sometimes  think  spacing. 

a.  Write  the  sentence  once. 

b.  Have  the  pupils  criticize  spacing. 

c.  Show  the  proper  way  of  spacing  between  let- 
ters and  between  words. 

d.  Give  the  fundamental  exercise  on  which  S  is 
based.  S  is  based  on  the  direct  oval.  Have 
pupils  make  four  dry-pen  O's.  While  pen  is 
still  in  motion  have  pupils  write  four  O's. 

e.  Next  give  the  developmental  exercise.  Have 
pupils  practice  on  four  S-tracers  stressing  the 
gliding  on  the  finger  nails  and  cushions  of  the 
last  two  fingers. 

f.  Write  a  line  of  capital  S's  (about  14).  S  must 
be  written  rapidly  and  with  a  gliding  motion. 

g.  Criticize  and  correct  slant  and  height. 

h.  Write  the  sentence:  Sometimes  think  spacing. 
Apply  tests  for  legibility,  slant,  spacing  be- 
tween letters  and  between  words. 

i.  Look  for  points  of  difficulty  for  further  prac- 
tice. 

(1)  Connecting  strokes 

(2)  Difficult  letters 

(3)  Difficult   combinations  —  om,   th,   nk, 
ng,  sp. 

(4)  Difficult  words — think,  thinking,  space, 
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Rewrite  sentence  to  note  improvement.  Addi- 
tional drill  words  and  sentences  follow: 

Sun,  Sunshine,  Sara,  Sylvia,  Samuel,  Samson, 
Spain,  Spaniard,  Stewart,  Shaw,  Shawn, 
Spokane,  Suez,  Sudan. 

Stop,  look  and  listen  at  crossings. 
Safety  rules  should  be  observed. 
Sit  well  back  in  your  seats. 


Set  the  slender  vase  on  the  small  table. 


Susan,  see  that  Sally  serves  the  sweet  sauce 
to  Sadie. 


Sara's    sweet    shy    smile    seasons    the    simple 
supper. 


SPELLING   LISTS 


-i&   ^JZ  & 


^^/Z^Vi^Z^" 


^^±^c^e^7^t^7^c^ 


^ 


A  program  has  been  received  for 
the  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Miami-Jacobs  College,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Harbottle,  the  president,  and  his 
corps  of  teachers  are  to  be  congrat- 
ulated upon  the  large  class  of  gradu- 
ates. Eight  students  received  Bach- 
elor of  Commercial  Science  degrees 
and  thirteen  received  diplomas  in 
Higher  Accountancy.  Altogether  one 
hundred  and  sixty-three  students  re- 
ceived diplomas  and  degrees. 


rtistic  jffngnraaiitii 

f  .Resolutions,  {Dsmoriala, 

fc  testimonials.  zZ^x^zzz, 

-S?    jpluminaiing   a  -Specialty* 

fiplottiaa  3?ii6osrraprW&  <mt>  5iffcl> 
EHMCGHEE 
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HANDWRITING  PRACTICE 

Practice  to  be  of  any  benefit  must  be  on  the  activity 
itself.  Constant  repetition  and  intensive  yet  varied 
training  are  necessary.  The  repetition  and  training  are 
not  to  be  centered  on  letters  and  movement  exercises 
only,  but  to  be  definitely,  systematically  and  construc- 
tively directed  toward  the  writing  of  words,  phrases, 
sentences,  paragraphs,  etc. 

Careful  study  has  shown  that  the  movement  ele- 
ments of  words  differ  from  those  of  the  separate  letters 
making  up  the  words.  Practice  must  also  be  an  atten- 
tion situation.  There  must  be  enthusiasm  and  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  as  well  as  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil. 

The  interest  of  the  pupil  must  be  directed  toward  a 
definite  purpose,  that  of  improvement.  Pupil  training 
must  have  as  its  objective  the  recognition  of  improve- 
ments. Telling  the  pupils  to  write  like  the  copy  is  not 
the  correct  thing  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
psychology  involved  in  the  learning  process.  Correct 
letter  forms  must  be  emphasized  and  standards  for 
analysis  and  definite  improvements  must  be  set.  The 
criticisms  of  the  teacher  must  be  constructive,  of  a 
nature  suited  to  the  intelligence  of  the  children  and 
necessarily  such  as  shall  not  create  an  atmosphere  of 
gloom  and  discouragement. 


Blackboard  Writing 

The  blackboard  should  not  be  used  as  a  place  for 
permanent  decorations.  Any  permanent  decorations 
can  easily  be  placed  above  or  below  the  working  sur- 
face of  the  blackboard.  It  should  be  used  daily  by  both 
teacher  and  pupil.  Children  learn  by  imitation,  many 
times  by  unconscious  imitation.  Since  that  is  the  case, 
we  must  see  to  it  that  they  imitate  that  which  is  cor- 
rect and  helpful.  If  the  teacher's  blackboard  writing 
is  of  the  helpful  kind  as  to  slant,  size,  alignment,  spac- 
ing and  form;  if  it  can  be  easily  read  from  the  rear  of 
the  room,  the  children  will  be  greatly  benefited  in  the 
learning  process.  It  is  suggested  that  each  teacher  fre- 
quently walk  to  the  rear  of  the  room  to  see  if  her  own 
writing  can  be  read  without  any  eye-strain. 

Write  large  when  possible  in  order  to  avoid  child 
eye-strain. 

The  theory  of  exposure  holds  good  in  handwriting. 
Expose  your  pupils  to  the  kind  of  handwriting  you  wish 
them  to  contract.  An  ounce  of  showing  is  worth  a 
pound  of  telling.  The  teacher's  ability  to  demonstrate 
writing  on  the  blackboard  is  the  surest  and  shortest  way 
of  teaching  the  largest  number  of  pupils  in  the  shortest 
time.  Written  work  attractively  put  on  the  blackboard 
will  serve  to  stimulate  both  the  interest  and  the  will. 


The  Size  of  the  Writing 


The  size  of  the  handwriting  as  shown  in  the  respec- 
tive handwriting  compendiums  is  the  proper  size  for  that 
grade.  Cutting  down  to  a  smaller  size  than  the  grade 
size  is  neither  advisable  nor  desirable.  The  average 
pupil  has  neither  sufficient  control  nor  correct  form  per- 
ception to  warrant  the  small  writing  which  too  often 
degenerates  into  cramped  finger  movement.  In  the 
primary  grades  particular  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  size.  The  writing  should  be  as  large  as  the  copies 
in  the  writing  compendium,  or  even  larger. 

The  lower  grade  children  are  easily  fatigued  by  dif- 
ficult motor  activities;  therefore  rapid  and  precise  move- 


ments cannot  be  expected.  Blackboard  writing  is  the 
answer  to  the  problem  of  teaching  these  new  motor  ac- 
tivities which  are  to  result  in  the  building  of  mental 
images.  Here  is  where  the  importance  of  the  teacher's 
ability  to  produce  correct,  legible  and  graceful  forms 
is  paramount. 

Emphasis  on  form  is  really  emphasis  on  movement 
since  the  child  gets  his  idea  of  the  form  of  the  letters 
when  he  begins  to  understand  the  movements  which  pro- 
duce the  form.  When  the  children  see  the  teacher  re- 
produce the  movements  easily,  legibly  and  gracefully, 
the  learning  process  is  given  an  added  impetus. 


First  Grade  Size 


Second  Grade  Size 


Third  Grade  Size 
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FOURTH   GRADE    SIZE 
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JUNIOR  HIGH  SIZE 
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POSITION  OF  THE  BODY 

A  correct  posture  of  the  body  will  not  only  contrib- 
ute to  results  in  writing  but  is  of  prime  importance  in- 
sofar as  the  health  of  the  child  is  concerned.  Curvature 
of  the  spine  and  defective  vision  are  claimed  to  be  the 
two  chief  results  of  a  poor  posture.  Therefore  it  is  im- 
portant that  a  correct  yet  easy  and  relaxed  writing 
position  be  acquired  by  every  child. 

In  the  lower  grades  the  game  spirit,  the  desire  to 
learn  something  new  and  the  wish  "to  please  teacher," 
will  assist  in  cultivating  the  incentive  to  assume  and  to 
keep  a  correct  posture.  Motivation  is  the  cultivation  of 
incentives.  In  the  upper  grades,  owing  to  the  difference 
in  age  and  the  development  of  a  more  critical  and 
analytical  attitude  a  different  approach  can  be  made. 
Emphasis  on  health  reasons  and  values  should  be  de- 
veloped into  definite  standards  as  to  why  a  correct  posi- 
tion should  be  maintained. 

1.  Proper  breathing  is  impossible  if  the  posture 
is  not  correct. 

2.  Eyes  are  strained  when  they  are  held  too  close 
to  the  writing  surface. 

3.  Stooping  over  produces  round  shoulders. 

4.  Crossing  the  knees  retards  effectual  circulation 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  body. 

5.  Correct  posture  and  relaxed  muscles  are  neces- 
sary adjuncts.  Relaxation  is  always  a  neces- 
sary concomitant  of  poise,  self  control, 
courtesy,  graciousness  and,  by  virtue  of  all 
these,  of  a  correct  mental  attitude. 


The  Eighteenth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Study  of  Education  offers  these  rules  which  pre- 
sent in  concise  form  what  is  the  best  in  position: 

"1.     The  writer  should  face  the  desk  squarely. 

2.  Both  forearms  should  rest  on  the  desk  for  ap- 
proximately three-quarters  of  their  length. 

3.  The  paper  should  be  directly  in  front  of  the 
writer. 

4.  The  paper  should  be  tilted  to  the  left  (or  to 
the  right  in  the  case  of  the  left-handed  writer) 
until  the  lower  edge  makes  an  angle  of  about 
30  degrees  with  the  edge  of  the  desk,  and  the 
writing  should  slope  to  the  right  from  the 
vertical  by  the  same  amount    (to   the  left  in 

the  case  of  the  left-handed  writer). 

5.  The  forearm  should  form  a  right  angle  with 
the  base  line  of  the  letters. 

6.  The  hand  should  be  placed  with  the  palm 
down  so  that  the  wrist  does  not  slope  more 
than  45  degrees  from  the  horizontal. 

7.  The  hand  should  rest  on  the  third  and  fourth 
fingers,  not  on  the  side. 

8.  The  forefinger  should  rest  on  the  penholder 
below  the  thumb  (nearer  the  pen  point  than  the 
thumb). 

9.  The  penholder  should  be  grasped  loosely." 

Teachers  should  remember  that  there  are  individual 
differences  in  hands,  particularly  in  the  length  of  the 
fingers  so  that  slight  changes  or  deviations  from  the 
above  rules  may  be  permitted. 
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R.  E.  TIPPETT 

Many  of  our  readers  have  known 
Mr.  R.  E.  Tippett  by  correspondence. 
He  was,  as  the  accompanying  speci- 
men shows,  a  very  skillful  penman. 

Mr.  Tippett  was  born  in  Central 
City,  Colo.,  in  1886  and  died  June  18, 
1934.  For  the  past  24  years  he  has 
been  connected  with  the  Fleming 
Lumber  and  Mercantile  Company  of 
Red  Cliff,  Colo.,  of  which  he  was 
secretary  and  treasurer.  He  was  a 
bookkeeper  by  profession  and  saw  the 
need  of  good  penmanship.  It  is  said 
that  his  books  were  not  only  very 
skillful,  but  very  accurate. 

Eighteen  days  after  R.  E.  Tippett 
died  his  son  Richard  E.  Tippett  passed 
away. 

The  Educator  staff  has  always  held 
R.  E.  Tippett  in  the  highest  esteem 
and  extends  to  his  family  our  sincere 
sympathy.  The  penmanship  profes- 
sion has  lost  an  enthusiastic  booster, 
one  who  realized  the  importance  of 
good  penmanship  and  one  who  loved 
to  see  and  do  beautiful  work. 


This  beautiful  ornamental  penmanship  was  written  by  R.  E.  Tippett  shortly  befo 
hut  death.  He  found  penmanship  a  great  aid  in  his  bookkeeping  and  derived  mui 
pleasure   from   it.      Published   through   the   courtesy   of   H.   P.   Behrensmeyer. 
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nd  grade  writing  is  from  Arlington,   Vt.  Bertha  Squ 


student  of  Miss  Mary  T.  Lyon 


A  very  attractive,  well  bound,  and 
beautifully  printed  catalog  has  been 
received  from  George  A.  Meadows  of 
the  Meadows-Draughon  College, 
Shreveport,  La.  The  catalog  is  very 
convincing,  and  is  a  credit  to  the 
school  which  enjoys  a  fine  reputation. 


A  beautiful  handmade  book  has 
been  received  from  William  D. 
Schroeder,  Streator,  Illinois.  The 
pages  were  beautifully  made  in  a 
plain  style  of  lettering  with  the 
initial  letters  in  colors.  The  book  was 
made  and  bound  by  hand. 


A  package  of  cards  has  been  re- 
ceived from  Conrad  Hamel,  Berlin, 
N.  H.  Mr.  Hamel  is  very  much  in- 
terested in  ornamental  penmanship 
and  card  writing  and  is  making  rapid 
strides. 
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How  Children  Learn  to  Write 


Frank   N.   Freeman 


Professor  of  Educational   Psychology 
University  of  Chicago 


The  title  of  this  article  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  chief  thing  we  should  know 
about  handwriting.  If  we  know  how 
the  child  learns  we  may  then  find  out 
how  to  teach  him.  Teaching  is 
merely  setting  up  conditions  which 
are  favorable  to  learning.  The  child 
does  the  work.    We  only  set  the  stage. 

A  Strong  Motive  is  Needed 

The  first  thing  to  know  about  learn- 
ing is  that  a  person  learns  only  when 
he  has  some  motive  that  is  strong 
enough  to  incite  him  to  learn,  and 
that  the  quickness  of  learning  will  de- 
pend to  a  large  degree  on  the  strength 
of  the  motive.  Motive  and  method 
are  both  important,  but  motive  is  the 
more  important  of  the  two. 

The  most  important  motives  are 
not  the  artificial  devices  that  we 
adopt  to  incite  the  child  to  learn.  They 
are  rather  the  great  fundamental  mo- 
tives that  drive  human  beings  to  ac- 
tion. Many  of  them  operate  without 
any  intervention  on  our  part,  but  we 
can  often  arrange  the  conditions  so 
that  they  will  operate  more  freely. 

Consider  the  question,  Why  does 
the  child  try  to  learn  to  write  in  the 
first  place?  Frequently  he  makes  his 
first  attempts  at  home,  where  no 
formal  efforts  are  made  to  teach  him. 
It  seems  obvious  that  the  child  wishes 
to  write  because  he  sees  older  people 
writing.  He  looks  up  to  older  per- 
sons because  they  have  more  power 
and  knowledge  than  he  has.  Every- 
thing they  do  has  prestige  in  his  eyes. 
Therefore,  he  wishes  to  acquire  the 
arts  which  they  possess.  Because 
they  write,  he  wishes  to  write.  When 
he  goes  to  school  he  finds  older  child- 
ren writing  and  teachers  writing.  Be- 
cause he  wishes  to  grow  up  and  be- 
come like  the  older  pupils  and  teach- 
ers he  wants  to  learn  to  write. 

The  Power  of  Example 

This  is  a  basic  motive,  which  we  do 
not  create,  but  only  take  advantage 
of.  All  we  can  do  about  it  is  to  take 
any  means  we  can  to  lead  the  child 
to  recognize  that  people  whom  he  re- 
spects are  skillful  writers.  Our  dif- 
ficulty, of  course,  is  that  they  some- 
times are  not.  The  teacher  has,  per- 
haps, the  chief  responsibility  in  this 
regard  during  the  lower  grades,  be- 
cause the  teacher  has  great  prestige 
at  this  time.  It  is,  therefore,  highly 
important  that  the  teacher  should 
write  a  hand  which  is  worthy  of  the 
child's  admiration.  This  is  a  respon- 
sibility not  lightly  to  be  dismissed. 

The  Child  Admires  Beautiful  Writing 

A  somewhat  less  personal  and  pow- 
erful motive,  but  one  which  is  by  no 


means  negligible,  grows  out  of  the 
child's  admiration  for  beautiful  writ- 
ing itself.  Older  persons  commonly 
underestimate  the  amount  of  atten- 
tion and  even  study  which  the  child 
gives  to  his  sensory  impressions,  par- 
ticularly those  which  he  gets  through 
the  eye.  Adults  are  apt  to  give  things 
a  passing  glance  or  at  the  most  to 
scrutinize  them  as  much  as  may  be 
necessary  to  serve  some  practical 
purpose.  Not  so  the  child.  Notice  the 
way  he  stares  at  a  stranger,  taking 
everything  in.  He  is  all  eyes.  How 
many  of  us  are  unable  to  remember 
the  appearance  of  our  early  school 
books  ?  How  vague,  by  contrast,  is 
our  mental  picture  of  the  book  we 
read  yesterday? 

If  the  child,  then,  gives  such  close 
attention  to  the  things  he  sees,  and  if, 
as  I  believe,  he  not  only  studies,  but 
admires,  pleasing  forms,  the  kind  of 
writing  he  sees  will  make  an  indelible 
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impression  on  his  mind  and  will  have 
a  strong  influence  on  the  form  of  his 
own  writing.  There  is  no  question 
that  this  is  the  case.  The  writing  of 
a  group  of  pupils  will  always  have 
a  family  resemblance  to  the  writing 
which  they  use  as  models. 

How  to  Get  a  Clear  Picture  of 
Letter  Forms 

This  fact  has  an  important  bear- 
ing on  certain  practices  which  are 
now  becoming  more  or  less  prevalent. 
The  first  is  to  discard  any  copy  for 
the  child  to  imitate  and  to  rely  solely 
on  the  child's  criticism  of  his  own 
writing.  This  is  almost  like  asking 
the  child  to  pull  himself  up  by  his 
bootstraps.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  learning  procedure. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  all.  Its  pur- 
pose is  the  elimination  of  errors.    But 


the  elimination  of  errors  is  not  all 
there  is  to  learning.  An  error  is  a 
departure  from  the  true  path.  We 
must  know  what  the  true  path  is  be- 
fore we  can  tell  whether  we  are  de- 
parting from  it.  Applied  to  writing 
this  means  that  the  child  must  get 
a  clear  picture  of  the  forms  he  wishes 
to  produce,  and  that  analysis  of  er- 
rors alone  will  not  give  him  this  clear 
picture.  Hence,  I  believe  there  is  an 
important  place  for  copies  which  may 
be  admired  by  the  child  and  which 
may  serve  as  standards  for  compari- 
son. 

Ideal  Forms  are  Necessary 

The  second  practice  is  probably 
worse  than  the  first.  It  consists  of 
setting  up  a  copy,  but  instead  of  the 
ideal  copy  a  specimen  of  writing1 
which  represents  the  average  per- 
formance of  the  grade  to  which  the 
child  belongs.  Certainly  such  a  copy 
can  hardly  stimulate  the  child  by 
awakening  his  admiration.  Neither 
can  it  serve  as  a  fruitful  model  for 
imitation.  Every  specimen  of  child's 
writing,  even  if  it  is  slightly  better 
than  that  of  the  child  who  uses  it  as 
a  model,  contains  many  imperfections 
of  many  kinds.  Some  children's  writ- 
ing will  contain  some  faults  and 
others  other  faults.  Is  the  child  to 
imitate  tne  faults,  as  well  as  the  cor- 
rect forms?  How  is  he  to  tell  which 
forms  are  faulty  and  which  are  cor- 
rect? How,  indeed,  except  by  having 
an  ideal  form  to  serve  as  a  standard? 
And  what  of  the  child  whose  writing 
is  already  superior  to  the  average?  A 
standard  based  on  children's  perform- 
ance must  be  about  the  average.  Of 
what  value  is  such  a  standard  to  the 
child  whose  writing  is  already  better? 
What  is  he  to  imitate? 

The  Desire  to  Excel 

A  third  motive,  of  course,  is  the  de- 
sire to  excel,  both  by  doing  better 
than  somebody  else  and  by  doing  bet- 
ter than  oneself.  Beside  these  in- 
dividualistic reasons  for  excelling  is 
the  more  social  motive  of  raising  the 
attainment  of  the  group  to  which  one 
belongs.  Because  these  motives  are 
commonly  exploited  in  the  conven- 
tional methods  of  instruction,  I  need 
not  dilate  on  them. 

The   Child   Learns   to  Write 
by  Writing 

Assuming  that  the  child  has  a 
strong  desire  to  learn  to  write,  how 
then  does  he  learn?  The  answer  is 
brief.  By  writing.  It  is  true  that  he 
can  learn  by  a  more  circuitous  pro- 
cess, namely,  by  making  meaningless 
marks  which  are  not  writing  at  all, 
but  only  become  writing  when  many 
of  them  are  put  together.  But  this  is 
a  very  poor  way.  The  child  becomes 
discouraged  because  he  is  not  doing 
the  thing  he  wishes  to  do,  and  it  is 
hard  for  him  to  look  forward  to  the 
distant  future  when  his  present  ef- 
forts will  fructify  into  the  ability  to 
write.  To  keep  him  going  under  these 
circumstances  one  has  to  apply  arti- 
ficial stimulants.  This  has  the  very 
bad    effect    of    teaching    him    to    do 
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things  not  because  they  themselves 
are  worth  while  but  because  of  some 
ulterior  reason.  We  have  to  do  some 
things  for  ulterior  reasons,  to  be  sure, 
but  we  regard  it  as  a  necessary  evil. 
It  ought  to  be  minimized  in  education. 
But  does  writing,  even  with  the  de- 
sire to  learn,  always  produce  the 
greatest  progress  of  which  the  child 
is  capable?  Obviously  not.  There 
must  be  something  else,  not  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  writing,  but  in  addition  to 
it.  We  call  this  something  else  prac- 
tice. 

Purposeful  Intelligent  Practice 
Necessary 

What  is  practice?  Primarily,  prac- 
tice is  writing  for  the  sake  of  im- 
provement. Writing  a  letter  is  not 
practice.     Writing   an    essay   is    not 


practice.  In  such  cases  the  writer 
is  paying  attention  to  the  thought 
and  not  to  the  writing.  In  practice 
he  is  thinking  mainly  about  the  writ- 
ing itself.  He  compares  the  form 
with  the  ideal  form.  He  analyzes 
the  faults  of  his  writing.  He  notices 
how  he  writes,  his  position,  move- 
ment, posture,  position  of  the  paper, 
etc.,  and  corrects  errors  in  these  mat- 
ters. He  may  also,  at  certain  stages, 
pick  out  certain  words,  letters  or 
strokes  for  special  practice,  or  may 
even  perform  certain  drill  exercises 
for  the  sake  of  improving  certain 
features  of  the  writing  or  of  develop- 
ing an  effective  movement.  All  these 
types  of  practice  are  useful  in  their 
appropriate  place,  as  means  of  cor- 
recting specific  faults  or  of  increasing 


skill.  They  are  effective  when  the 
child  already  wants  to  write  and  when 
he  has  a  definite  idea  of  what  he 
wishes  to  accomplish  by  his  practice. 

These  are  the  essentials  of  learning 
to  write:  first,  a  strong  desire  to 
write,  and  to  write  well;  second,  an 
abundance  of  actual  writing,  which 
is  represented  in  methods  of  teach- 
ing by  intimate  correlation  between 
the  writing  lesson  and  other  subjects; 
and,  third,  appropriate  practice  ap- 
plied by  the  child  purposively  and  in- 
telligently to  accomplish  ends  which 
he  recognizes.  These  are  enough,  but 
nothing  less  is  enough.  The  lack  of 
any  one  of  the  three  will  render 
learning  halting  and  ineffective.  The 
presence  of  all  three  will  guarantee 
success. 


This  letter   was  written   by   E.   W.   Bioser   in    1888.      It  is   a  gem    and    well    worth     your    careful    study.       Practice 
different   words   and    finally   the    entire    letter.      We   shall    be    glad   to  see   any  student's   work  on   this   letter. 
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Writing  Today  is  Necessity 

Penmanship   Rightly    Classed    as     Agency  of  Civilization,   Says 
R.  VV.  Carr,  Penmanship  Instructor 


We  no  longer  think  of  handwriting 
as  something  apart  from  the  daily 
work  to  be  done  in  school  in  the  vari- 
ous school  subjects.  It  is  of  value  only 
as  it  functions  in  "carrying  over,"  and 
becoming  a  fluent  and  ready  means  of 
written  expression. 

Of  the  instrumental  subjects  taught 
in  our  schools,  handwriting  receives 
much  public  attention.  In  the  days 
gone  by,  writing  was  an  accomplish- 
ment. Today  it  is  an  actual  necessity. 
A  method  of  teaching  it  which  com- 
bines rapidity  and  ease  of  execution 
with  a  superior  "readable"  degree  of 
legibility  is  the  method  for  which  the 
changed  conditions  call.  Writing  has 
been  rightly  classed  as  an  agency  of 
civilization  because  it  functions  in  all 
the  activities  of  life. 

If  the  place  of  a  subject  in  a  modern 
school  system  is  to  be  determined  by 
its  place  in  the  affairs  of  daily  living, 
then  writing  should  be  especially  em- 
phasized as  one  can  readily  see  its 
value  as  a  ready  means  of  expression 
and  communication. 

In  writing,  the  learner,  if  left  to 
himself,  usually  adopts  the  first 
method  he  stumbles  upon,  a  method 
that  is  rarely  a  good  one.     Moreover, 


immediate  results  under  such  a  "hit 
and  miss"  method  are  always  meager 
and  unsatisfactory  because,  as  a  rule, 
the  unguided  learner  seeks  immediate 
progress — he  follows  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  and,  while  wrong  methods 
may  seem  to  be  successful  at  first  up 
to  a  certain  point,  they  will  inevitably 
handicap  the  learner  in  acquiring  the 
highest  degree  of  handwriting  skill 
of  which  he  is  capable  and  which  is 
desired  and  necessary. 

Therefore,  the  teaching  of  hand- 
writing is  very  necessary  if  children 
are  to  learn  to  write  easily,  fluently 
and  well.  This  guidance  should  be 
given  to  the  child  from  the  time  he 
first  enters  school  because  the  factors 
favorable  to  the  initial  formation  of 
habits  are  conducive  to  permanency 
and  one  actually  learns  exactly  what 
he  practices. 

Probably  the  best  method  of  teach- 
ing writing  is  to  make  it  a  means  of 
expression  from  the  start — or  nearly 
so — of  a  child's  school  life  and  to 
adapt  it  to  the  limitation  in  the  child's 
ability  by  simplifying  the  conditions 
of  writing  as  much  as  possible,  and 
by  setting  a  standard  of  accuracy 
and   fluency   which   makes   allowance 


for  the  child's  immaturity  and  lack  of 
practice. 

Emphasis  upon  fluency  in  all  phases 
of  handwriting  instruction  tends  to 
make  automatic  the  writing  process 
and  converts  handwriting  into  a  ready 
tool  of  expression.  It  makes  writing 
a  pleasure,  not  a  task.  At  any  age 
level,  fluency  is  the  element  which 
gives  satisfaction  to  the  learner; 
moreover,  the  satisfaction  is  imme- 
diate and  contributes  towards  per- 
manent learning.  The  only  concrete 
and  objective  means  for  getting  at 
pupils'  essential  thought  processes  is 
found  in  written  expression.  There- 
fore, the  immediate  aim  of  handwrit- 
ing teaching  is  to  furnish  the  child, 
as  quickly  and  as  happily  as  possible, 
with  a  tool  with  which  he  can  ex- 
press his  thoughts  and  perform  the 
writing  tasks  which  he  has  to  do.  The 
ultimate  goal  should  be,  of  course,  to 
satisfy  the  adult  handwriting  needs 
as  determined  by  specific  investiga- 
tion as  to  legibility,  rate  of  speed  and 
ease  of  execution. 


articles  compiled  by  Wood  County  school  officials 
and  teachers  designed  to  explain  the  purpose  of 
newer   subjects    and   teaching    methods   employed    in 


the  local  school 


These  specimens  were  sent  to 
in  Wood  County.  We  exail 
secured.      We  congratulate   Mr 


lis  by  R.  W.  Carr,  Parkersburg,  West  Va.,  which  show  the  high  class  work  being  done  by  the  students 
ined  specimens  from  hundreds  of  students  from  Wood  County  and  were  delighted  with  the  excellent  results 
Carr  and  his  teachers. 
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Signatures  by  H.  P.  Behrensmeyer  of  Quincy,  111 
Behrensmeyer's  work  is  always  of  that  high  Behrensmeye 
Be    sure    to    put    these    signatures    in    your    scrapbook. 


OT6LWALT01 

where  old-fashioned  hospitality  meets  every  mod- 
ern convenience  and  service.  Close  to  offices, 
shops,  theatres  and  historic  treasures.  Dine  on  the 
delightful  Roof  Garden  ...  or  the  popular  Walton 
Gardens  —  Philadelphia's   only    sidewalk  cafe. 


350  Rooms  with  Bath 
Garoge  Facilities 
Rates  begin  ot  $2.50 


CHARIES  DUFFY 
Manager 


•vi/l   Pr-»  I  L  A       0  6  L  PH  I  A 


(We  solicit  comments 
inspire  young  people 
their    vocation.) 


is   column   which    v 
elect     penmanship 


ONE  WHO  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN 

As  a  student  in  high  school  I  be- 
came very  much  interested  in  pen- 
manship through  the  influence  of  one 
of  my  teachers  who  was  a  skillful 
penman.  Through  the  efforts  of  this 
former  teacher  arrangements  were 
made  for  me  to  take  a  penmanship 
course.  A  place  was  even  secured 
where  I  could  work  for  my  board  and 
room.  I  was  enjoying  the  work  in 
the  school  very  much  and  had  good 
prospects  of  becoming  a  fine  penman. 
One  day  I  received  a  letter  from  my 
father  stating  that  a  position  was 
open  in  the  bank  and  that  he  had 
made  arrangements  for  me  to  take 
the  position.  Naturally  this  was  bad 
news  for  my  penmanship  career,  but 
being  an  obedient  son  and  thinking 
that  my  father  was  right  I  left  the 
school  and  accepted  the  position. 

A  few  months  after  accepting  the 
position   things    went    from    bad    to 


worse.  The  work  in  the  bank  was 
very  objectionable  to  me  mainly  be- 
cause I  was  not  interested  in  it  heart 
and  soul.  One  year  later  I  found  my- 
self out  of  the  bank  and  money.  I 
was  still  interested  in  pen  work  but 
my  father  being  displeased  with  my 
bank  failure  would  not  finance  my 
course  in  penmanship.  As  a  result 
I  drifted  around  from  one  thing  to 
another  living  from  hand  to  mouth 
until  today,  twenty-three  years  later, 
I  find  myself  no  better  off  than  the 
day  I  left  high  school  as  far  as  my 
penmanship  training  is  concerned.  I 
may  be  partly  to  blame  for  not  find- 
ing some  way  to  go  on  with  the  work, 
but  luck  was  against  me. 

I  hope  that  my  young  readers  who 
have  talent  and  a  desire  for  penman- 
ship will  start  in  young  on  a  course 
in  penmanship  and  stick  to  it,  not 
letting  anyone  sidetrack  them  for  a 
position  which  temporarily  seems  to 
pay  just  a  little  more.  Follow  the 
work  you  like  and  you  will  be  happy. 
T.  O.  R. 


YOUR 

SIGNATURE 

will    att 

ion    if    it    is    original. 

For 

50c    I    v 

•ill     write 

your    name    in    at    least 

12 

different 

ways 

and      include      a      scrapbook 

specimen 

H.  P. 

BEHRENSMEYER 

Box  73 

Quincy, 

111. 

WRITTEN 

LETTER 

By    L 

Madar 

sz,    written    Feb.    24.    1S90. 

The 

letter  cc 

st  me  $ 

and  the 

half  tone  plate  $12 

A 

copy  of 

this  very 

fine  lette 

■  sent  for  only  30  ce 

C.    W. 

JONES. 

224    Mai 

St.,    Brockton.    M 

ass. 

T.  E.  MUSSELMAN  GRANTED 
DOCTOR'S  DEGREE 

The  Carthage  College  of  Carthage, 
Illinois,  recently  granted  T.  E. 
Musselman,  the  naturalist,  o  f 
Quincy,  Illinois,  a  Doctor's  Degree. 
Dr.  Musselman  is  a  lecturer  of  con- 
siderable fame.  During  the  past  five 
months  he  has  lectured  before  clubs, 
teachers'  institutes  and  over  one  hun- 
dred forty  high  schools,  giving  over 
150  lectures  and  traveling  over  20,- 
000  miles.  Dr.  Musselman  is  one  of 
the  proprietors  of  The  Gem  City  Busi- 
ness College. 

SCRIPT- O-RAISE  COMPOUND 

Produces    Raised- Printing  from    type. 

Raised- Writing  with  ordinary  pen. 
Kit  of  Gold  and  Silver,  50c,-    Black  or  any 

color  30c,  postpaid,  with  directions. 
Script-O-Raise,    Hudson,    Ohio,   U.  S.  A. 
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This    beautiful    flourish    is    a    typical    Behrensmeyer    flourish.       H.    P.    Behrensmeyer    made    it    just    a    short    til 
ago  (or  Rosario  Babin  of   Berlin,   N.   H. 


A   LESSON   IN   RETOUCHING   OLD  ENGLISH 

In  this  line  of  lettering  A.  B.  Tolley,  1416  Illinois  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C,  shows  how  to  retouch. 
First,  one  must  be  able  to  letter  the  unretouched  style  skillfully.  The  downstrokes  must  be  vertical  and  the 
spacing  must  be  accurate.  Without  these  two  qualities  no  amount  of  retouching  can  transfer  it  into  good 
lettering. 

If  you  have  a  drawing  board  and  T  square  clip  your  lettering  to  the  board  and  rule  up  the  edges,  otherwise 
use  an  ordinary  brass  edge  ruler.  A  Gillott's  303  or  170  will  do  for  the  ruling  of  the  straight  lines.  Rule  both 
sides  of  each  straight  downstroke.  The  idea  is  to  smooth  up  the  edges  and  not  to  make  the  lettering  heavier.  If 
you  make  your  downstrokes  too  heavy  by  ruling  you  get  your  letters  out  of  proportion  and  they  will  not  look 
like  the  copy. 

At  first  your  efforts  may  be  rough.     Practice  will  produce  skill — don't  forget  to  study  as  you  practice. 


ahck*filhtjhlmmi|n|irrtininrxirs 
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This  photograph  was  taken  some  years  ago  of  that  famous 
penman  of  Portland,  Oregon.  Some  of  his  beautiful  work 
has    appeared    in    The    Educator    and    more    of    it    will    appear. 


Air-cooled 

GRILL 

COFFEE   ShOP 


x  ROOMS 

Each  With  Bat£ 

CIRCULATING 

ICE  WATERX 

RATES    from 


R..  B.  Bunstine  Manager 

Conveniently  Located  at  2nd. 6  LudlowSts, 


DAY  TO  INI 

OHIO 


5  Restaurants 
Popular  Prices 

garage' 


CARD  CARVING 

is  a  fascinating,  money  making  home  employment.  Send 
25c  for  a  beautiful  specimen  done  by  an  expert  also 
further   information. 

Every  lover  of  penmanship  should  have  a  copy  of 
my  famous  Blue  Bird — executed  on  blue  paper  in 
black,  white  and  gold  ink.  Price  $1.00.  two  $1.50.  It 
is  a  beauty  and  unsurpassed  for  a  present  to  a  friend. 
My  challenge  cards  are  just  what  you  want  to  prac- 
tice from.      Price   60c   for   the  package. 

A.    W.    DAK1N 
604    W.    Colvin    St..  Syracuse.    N.    Y. 


THE   AMERICAN   PENMAN 

America's  Handwriting  Magazine 

Established    1884 

Subscription  price,  $1.25  a  year;  two  years, 
$2.25;  three  years.  $3.00.  Contains  depart- 
ments of  business  writing,  students'  specimens, 
ornate  penmanship,  engrossing,  the  Good 
Writers  Club,  etc.  Timely  articles  on  the 
teaching  of  handwriting  bv  leading  authorities. 
Ask  about  the  American  Penman  Certificate 
of   Proficiency. 

Send    15c  for  sample  copy. 

The  American   Penman 

55   Fifth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 


An  Educational  Journal  of 

Real    Merit 

Regular  Departments 

PENMANSHIP        ARITHMETIC        CIVICS 

GEOGRAPHY  NATURE-STUDY 

PEDAGOGY     PRIMARY     CONSTRUCTION 

HISTORY  MANY   OTHERS 

Price    $1.50    per    year  Sample    on    request 

PARKER   PUBLISHING  CO. 
Taylorville,    III. 


:    A  Fou 

Penholder.  Steel  Pens.  Pap. 
Ink.       Write    for    details    and    my 
book,  "How  to  Become  an  Expert 
Penman."    FREE!      Your    name 
written    on    a    card    if    you    cnclo 
postage.      Write   today! 

T.  M.  TEVIS 


■ill     be     elegantly 


IOO  YEARS  AGP 

theVT 
using 

CILLOTT  STEEL  PENS 


and    today    the    name    "Gillott"    stands    for    the 
highest    in    quality. 

School — Nos.    1066,    1096,    41,    51, 
81,  91 


71, 


urishing,    Ornamental    and    Fini 
cial    Writing— Nos.     1,    601EF,    601F,    603EF, 
603F,    604EF,   604F. 

Send    10c  for  samples  of  cither   of  the  above 
groups. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS,  LTD. 
93  Chambers  St.  New  York  City 


25-C.    Chillicothe,    Mo. 


Catalog    and    Samples   on    Request 

Ask     about     our     Booklet     Diplomas- 
Original  specimens  of  Brush  and  Penwork 
for  sale — Engrossing 

HOWARD  &   BROWN 

ROCKLAND,    MAINE 
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Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Loses  One  of  Its  Leading  Educators 


In  1910  Miss  Clara  R.  Emens 
entered  the  Buffalo  School  System  as 
supervisor  of  handwriting.  Her  work 
as  supervisor  was  very  thorough  and 
effective  and  as  a  result  the  city  dur- 
ing her  term  of  faithful  service  has 
enjoyed  an  enviable  record  in  hand- 
writing. 

We  first  met  Miss  Emens  when  she 
came  to  Columbus  to  specialize  in 
handwriting.  She  was  very  enthu- 
siastic over  her  work  and  because  of 
her  desire  to  keep  abreast  of  the  time 
she  returned  not  many  years  ago  to 
Columbus  for  additional  inspiration 
and  latest  methods  and  ideas. 

Miss  Emens  was  educated  in 
Pennsylvania,  taught  in  the  South  and 
supervised  handwriting  in  Lockport 
and  Buffalo. 

Miss  Emens  was  a  former  president 
of  the  N.  A.  P.  T.  S.  and  of  the  pen- 
manship section  of  the  New  York 
Teachers  Association.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Women  Teachers  As- 
sociation of  Buffalo  and  a  member  of 
the  Plymouth  church. 

She  was  an  outstanding,  well- 
known  supervisor  with  a  host  of 
friends.  She  took  an  active  part  in 
church,    social    and   school    activities. 

Miss  Emens  was  ill  a  month  before 
she  died  on  June  7.     She  served  the 


schools  and  the  penmanship  profession 
well  and  will  long  be  remembered. 


Fourth  Annual  Teachers'  Confer- 
ence and  Commercial  Exhibit  was  held 
at  Beacom  College,  Wilmington,  Del- 
aware, April  27  and  28. 

The  meetings  were  presided  over  by 
Harold  F.  Hudson,  Vice  Principal, 
Business  Administration  Department 
of  Beacom  College,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Beacom,  John  G.  Leach,  A.  Raymond 
Jackson  and  Marshall  Bell. 


Teachers  and  students  attended  the 
meeting  from  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Maryland 
and  Virginia. 

In  addition  to  the  education  pro- 
gram a  very  pleasant  social  program 
was  carried  out. 


SPECIMENS  HAVE  BEEN 

RECEIVED  FROM  THE 

FOLLOWING: 

A.  H.  Schneider,  266  St.  James  St., 
West,   Montreal,   Canada. 

D.  L.  Walker,  Reedy,  West  Va. 


A  very  attractive  catalog  has  been 
received  from  the  Richmond,  Virginia, 
Business  College,  which  is  conducted 
by  Charles  W.  Mylius,  Richard  B. 
Ingham  and  George  L.  White. 


Harold  F.   Hudson 

Some  of  the  speakers  on  the  pro- 
gram were  Dr.  John  Shilling,  Assist- 
ant State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  Dover;  Miss  Mabel  M. 
Leidy,  Instructor  in  Teachers'  College, 
Temple  University;  Miss  L.  May 
Eisenhart,  instructor  in  Katharine 
Gibbs  School,  New  York  City;  C.  G. 
Reigner,  H.  M.  Rowe  Company,  Balti- 
more; George  E.  Hossfield,  eight  times 
world's  champion  typist;  Evelyn 
Johnston,  a  student  in  Beacom  Col- 
lege; Neal  Bowman,  Instructor, 
Temple  University;  Miss  Freda 
Brodsky,  champion  rapid  calculations 
student,  Beacom  College. 


Beautiful  cards  have  been  received 
from  Oscar  Ellefson,  Proctor,  Minn. 
Mr.  Ellefson  has  a  good  position  but 
finds  great  enjoyment  practicing  pen- 
manship. He  states  that  during  grad- 
uation time  students  flock  to  him  for 
cards.  By  devoting  his  spare  time 
to  penmanship  he  has  made  many 
extra  dollars  and  gets  lots  of  genuine 
pleasure  out  of  his  old  oblique. 

He  further  states  that  everything 
he  knows  about  penmanship  has  been 
acquired  from  the  copies  in  The  Edu- 
cator, having  followed  the  work  in 
The  Educator  since  1907. 


DESIGNING    AND 
ENGROSSING 

By  E.  L.  BROWN 
Rockland,  Maine 


See  the  Cover  Design 

The  design  on  front  cover  might 
be  called  a  study  in  gray  and  black, 
special  prominence  is  given  the  word 
"Educator"  which  is  brought  out  in 
bold  relief  by  white  on  black.  The 
first  step  in  planning  a  design  is  to 
arrange  the  masses,  and  a  very  rough 
pencil  sketch  should  precede  more 
careful  attention  to  details.  Size  and 
relative  proportions  must  be  given 
closest  attention.  Values  mean  the 
proper  distribution  of  light  and  shade, 
high  lights,  half  tones  and  deepest 
shadows.  It  is  better  to  make  your 
rough  lay-out  on  a  piece  of  thin 
paper,  suitable  for  pencil  work.  This 
sketch  may  be  copied  or  traced  on  a 
sheet  of  cardboard  or  heavy  drawing 
paper.  Bristol  board  comes  in  dif- 
ferent surfaces  among  which  we  will 
mention  plate  and  kid  finish. 

Use  Zanerian  ink,  and  a  very  coarse 
pen  for  outlining  books,  urn  and  other 
decorative  symbols.  The  solid  black 
may  be  painted  on  with  a  brush  or 
added  with  a  No.  2  broad  pen.  Stipple 
the  books  and  urn,  making  the  dots 
larger  and  more  closely  spaced  on 
the  shaded  portions.  The  line  tint- 
ing was  made  with  a  very  fine  pen. 
The  broken  and  angling  lines  give 
vibration  in  the  tonal  value,  and  add 
much  to  the  general  effect.  The  out- 
line of  design  was  made  with  a  broad 
pen,  and  its  uneven  edges  harmonize 
with  the  rest  of  the  solid  black 
patches  in  the  design.  The  letter- 
ing must  be  well  spaced.  This  kind 
of  pen  work  will  reproduce  well  and 
is  practical  for  many  commercial 
purposes. 

Send  us  some  of  your  work  for  crit- 
icism. Remember  that  with  a  return 
of  normal  prosperity  will  come  a 
greater  demand  than  ever  for  com- 
mercial designs,  so  be  prepared  to  get 
your  share  of  this  work. 


l  ornamental,  20c  do:.,  in  script.  25c.  Leather,  silk- 
svers  for  Resolutions,  $5.00,   including  name 
srarnped  in  gold,  and    paper,  $6.00 


Blank  Cards 

for 

Card  Writers. 


Wlm 


nd     Bird 


Tinted,     Colored,     C 
Design    cards,    prices    and    samples    free 
quest.        Written     cards     15     cents     per     dozen. 

W.  C.  KNECHTEL,  Box  176,   Harrisville,  Pa. 
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NEW  ARRIVAL, 

Announcing  the  arrival  of  Barbara 
Alexandra  on  May  25  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  A.  Baird.  The 
Educator  extends  congratulations  and 
hopes  that  Barbara  will  some  day  be 
an  efficient  helper  in  her  father's 
studio,  The  Dennis  &  Baird  Studio, 
Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 


M.  C.  Colbert  of  Edwardsville,  111., 
recently  won  a  Professional  Certificate 
in  penmanship.  Mr.  Colbert  is  a  com- 
mercial teacher  with  considerable  ex- 
perience. He  received  his  commercial 
training  in  Valparaiso  University, 
Valparaiso,  Ind.,  Draughons  Practical 
Business  College,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Barnes  Business  College,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  Summers'  College  of  Commerce, 
East  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  also  took  ex- 
tension courses  from  LaSalle  Uni- 
versity, and  from  E.  C.  Mills  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  His  experience  was 
secured  in  the  Browns  Business  Col- 
lege, Muscatine,  Iowa,  and  in  the 
Commercial  Department,  Collinsville 
Township  High  School,  Collinsville, 
111.,  as  principal  of  Columbian  School 
and  McKinley  School,  Collinsville,  111., 
and  as  a  rural  school  teacher  in  Bond 
County,  111.  During  that  time  he  has 
taught  in  many  departments  and  is, 
therefore,  an  all-round  commercial 
school  man  and  a  very  skillful  pen- 
man. 


An  attractive  flourish  has  been  re- 
ceived from  W.  J.  Titsler,  Grove  City, 
Pa. 


Some  of  the  finest  business  and  or- 
namental writing  received  during  the 
summer  months  came  from  E.  Iwasa, 
H  i  r  o  s  e,  Masakimura,  Sambugun 
Chibaken,  Japan. 


+  Enrolling    for    Service  + 

This  original   design  was   by  Anna  Milo   Upjohn 


Written    by    H.    H.    Smith,    5S53    Malvern    Avenue,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 


By  James  D.   Todd,   2508— 5th  East,   Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

We  suggest  that  you  take  one  letter  at  a  time  and  practice  on  it  in  the  above  alphabet,  also  pick  out  simila 
together  like  the  S,  L  and  G,  or  the  A,  N  and  M  groups.  After  you  have  practiced  each  letter  make  the  em 
arrangement. 


groups  of  letters  and  practice  them 
re  alphabet.     Watch  proportion  and 
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By   I.    Z.    Hackman,    Drevel    Hill,    Pa. 


7jf/fsfp^ 


32.  o-^jl  /e_^f^r~^- 
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This  graceful,   dashy-Iooking  penmanship  was  written  by   Mae  Upright,    Abington  Ave.   School,    Newark,   N.   J. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value  to 
commercial  teachers,  including  books  of  special 
educational  value  and  books  on  business  subjects. 
All  such  books  will  be  briefly  reviewed  in  these 
rolumns,  the  object  being  to  give  sufficient  de- 
scription of  each  to  enable  our  readers  to  de- 
its  value. 


The  English  of  Business,  by  Hubert 
A.  Hagar,  Lillian  Grissom  Wilson  and 
E.  Lillian  Hutchinson.  Published  by 
the  Gregg"  Publishing  Company,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Cloth  cover,  228  pages. 
Parts  1  and  2. 

'■The  English  of  Business"  is  based  on  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  state  and  city  courses  of  study 
and  various  committee  reports  on  the  subject  of 
English  teaching. 

Although  there  is  a  marked  difference  of  opin- 
ion expressed  in  these  reports  as  to  what  should 
be  included  in  the  secondary  school  English  course, 
they  are  all  agreed  on  the  minimum  essentials  of 
such   a   course.      A   few   of   these   essentials    are: 

1.  A    Mastery    of    "Sentence    Sense" 

2.  Plurals    of    common    nouns 

3.  Forms   of   pronouns 

4.  Correct    use    of    possessives 

5.  Distinction  between   adjectives  and  adverbs 

6.  Correct    forms    of    verbs 

7.  Emphasis     on     the     distinction     between     the 
different  types  of  verbs 

8.  Agreement  of  subject  and  predicate 

9.  Practice    in    sentence    construction 

10.  Mastery  of  basic   principles  of  effective   writ- 
ing  and  speaking 

11.  An    abundance    of    drill    on    the    essentials 

12.  Mastery     of    the     principles     of     punctuation 
and    capitalization 

By  using  these  minimum  essentials  as  a  basis 
for  this  course,  the  authors  have  endeavored  further 
to  interpret  these  various  committee  reports  and 
courses  of  study  in  terms  of  English  for  the  com- 
mercial  student. 

Much  of  the  first  part  of  this  course  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  carefully  planned  review  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  English  grammar — 
and  the  application  of  these  principles  to  business 
literature.  After  all,  it  is  only  through  the  use 
of  "grammatical  spectacles"  that  the  student  is 
able  to  detect  and  correct  errors  in  his  own  com- 
position,   or    in    the    letters    that    are    dictated    to 


for 


.pt... 


Somewhat  in  contrast  to  the  fundamental  idea 
of  Parts  One  and  Two,  the  section  of  the  book 
devoted  to  Business  Correspondence  has  been 
treated  from  the  constructive  point  of  view  en- 
tirely. Its  purpose  is  to  develop  effective  business 
English  expression  through  problems  that  give 
practice  in  writing.  In  this  section  both  sum  and 
substance  have  been  given  due  consideration.  One 
of  the  difficulties  in  teaching  letter  writing  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  student  has  no  background 
of  business  experience.  He  knows  little  of  busi- 
ness structure,  its  technique,  or  how  it  functions. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  difficult  for  the 
student  to  visualize  business  situations  about  which 
he  is  supposed  to  write.  An  attempt  is  made  in 
the  letter- writing  section  to  erect  a  basis  for  the 
working    out    of    the    problems    presented. 


Key$  and  Cue$,  (Business  Plays) 
For  Reading  or  Presentation,  The 
Dramatic  Way  of  Teaching  Business 
Attitudes,  by  Bruce  AUyn  Findlay 
and  Esther  Blair  Findlay.  Published 
by  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Cloth  cover,  591 
pages. 

The  playlets  are  a  series  of  pictures  taken  from 
the  scrapbook  of  practical  experiences,  many  of 
which  the  authors  personally  have  shared  or  ob- 
served. They  are  designed  to  dramatize  business 
attitudes,  customs,  practices,  and  contacts;  to  de- 
velop the  imagination  of  pupils;  to  sharpen  the 
analytical    powers    of    young    people    by    discussing 


situations  after  they  have  been  presented  dramatic- 
ally; to  make  instruction  in  business  subjects  more 
helpful,    real,    and    interesting. 

In  most  instances,  a  story  theme  has  been  built 
around  the  custom  or  procedure  in  order  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  advice — a  commodity  much 
needed  but  rarely  solicited.  This  sugar  coating 
of  the  business  pill  not  only  makes  it  easier  to 
take,  but  likewise  injects  an  element  of  entertain- 
ment the  value  of  which  should   not  be  minimized. 

The  authors  have  been  led  to  believe,  by  many 
who  have  read  and  seen  these  little  plays  produced, 
that  they  are  past  the  experimental  stage  and  ready 
to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  teachers  and  others 
who  deal  with  pupils  of  the  junior  and  senior 
high  school  age.  Thus  encouraged,  they  offer  this 
book  as  a  helpful  tool  to  those  charged  with  the 
responsibility    of    guiding    young    people. 


Business  Mathematics,  Principles 
and  Practice,  by  R.  Robert  Rosenberg, 
M.  C.  S.,  C.  P.  A.,  Instructor  of  Com- 
mercial Subjects,  W.  L.  Dickinson 
High  School,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Pub- 
lished by  The  Gregg  Publishing  Com- 
pany, New  York,  N.  Y.  Cloth  cover, 
511  pages. 

"Business  Mathematics,  Principles  and  Practice" 
is  a  comprehensive  text  on  commercial  arithmetic, 
divided  into  three  well-defined,  organized  sections, 
providing  practice  on  all  the  important  topics  of 
fundamental  arithmetic  and  of  the  arithmetic  of 
business,  and  on  every  phase  of  each  topic.  The 
topics  covered  are  those  included  in  a  number  of 
modern  courses  of  study  that  are  followed  in  repre- 
sentative schools  of  different  types,  located  in 
widely  separated  sections  of  the  country.  The 
emphasis  is  always  on  topics  that  are  vocational 
in   character. 

"Business   Mathematics"'    accomplishes   five   major 

1.  To  develop  speed  and  accuracy  in  the  funda- 
mental   processes    of    arithmetic    commonly    used    in 

2.  To  develop  the  ability  to  make  many  ordi- 
nary computations  mentally  rather  than  by  the  use 
of   pencil   and   paper. 

3.  To  develop  skill  in  the  use  of  practicable 
short  cuts   in   figuring. 

4.  To  develop  topics  and  subjects  that  are 
truly  vocational  in  character,  of  greatest  interest 
and  use  to  students,  and  necessary  for  a  better 
understanding  of  other  business  subjects. 

5.  To  develop  habits  of  systematic  procedure 
and  neatness  that  will  tend  to  carry  over  into 
everything   the   student   does. 

The  organization  of  the  materials  on  the  unit 
plan  saves  much  time  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
in  making  assignments  and  on  the  part  of  the 
student  in  keeping  a  record  of  the  assignments  to 
be  worked  and  in  completing  work  missed  due  to 
absence  or  for  other  reasons.  More  of  the  teach- 
er's time  is  thus  available  for  attention  to  the 
individual  needs  of  students.  Less  time  is  re- 
quired for  checking  and  grading  finished  work  be- 
cause of  the  uniformity  throughout  the  text  in 
the  forms  of  the  reviews  and  tests  offered,  and 
in   the   presentation   of   problems. 

The  placement  tests  at  the  beginning  of  Part 
1  make  it  possible  to  group  students  on  a  basis 
of  individual  ability.  The  classification  tests  at 
the  beginning  of  Part  2  provide  a  means  for  re- 
classifying students  after  completing  Part  1,  but 
before  starting  on  the  second  section  of  the  course. 
The  inventory  tests  preceding  Part  3  serve  a 
similar  purpose.  Doubtless,  many  teachers  will 
want  to  use  these  placement,  classification,  and 
inventory  tests  for  pretesting,  and  then  give  them 
again  later  as  a  means  of  judging  the  progress  that 
students   have    made. 


Language  in  the  Elementary  School, 

by  Paul  McKee,  Ph.  D.,  Director, 
Teachers  College  Elementary  School, 
and  Professor  of  Elementary  Educa- 
tion, Colorado  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Greeley,  Colorado.  Published  by 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  The 
Riverside  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Cloth  cover,  482  pages. 

This  volume  deals  with  important  problems  con- 
cerned with  the  improvement  of  instruction  in 
spelling,  composition,  and  writing  in  the  ele- 
mentary  school.      It   should   be   practical    enough   to 


be  of  value  to  teachers  in  service.  Because  it 
includes  at  least  a  notation  and  frequently  an 
evaluation  of  important  pieces  of  research  in  this 
field,  it  should  be  helpful  to  the  graduate  student 
in  elementary  education.  It  should  be  of  consider- 
able worth  also  as  a  basic  text  for  certain  col- 
legiate   courses   in    elementary   education. 

Throughout  the  entire  volume  the  value  of 
scientific  research  in  the  solution  of  instructional 
problems  in  spelling,  composition,  and  writing 
is  held  paramount.  In  addition,  there  is  present 
a  plea  for  the  use  of  common  sense  rather  than 
superficial  sentimentality  in  teaching  children.  These 
are  days  when  personal  and  group  opinion  must 
be  supplanted  by  careful  research  wherever  pos- 
sible, and  when  educational  people  must  think 
critically.  One  cannot  afford  to  be  fooled  by 
untested  ideas,  by  mere  professional  terms  that 
are  only  terms,  by  words  that  cannot  be  under- 
stood, or  by  suggested  procedure  that  will  not 
work  in  the  classroom.  Fortunately  considerable 
research  is  available  which  points  the  way  to 
improvement  in  the  teaching  of  spelling  and  hand- 
writing.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  onlv  very 
meager  data  are  available  on  written  and  oral 
composition  except  in  the  case  of  certain  common 
technical    matters. 


The   Table   of   Contents 


f.  .11.. 


Part    I 

INTRODUCTION 

1.  Fundamental    Problems   of   Importance   in   Teach- 
ing   Language. 

Part    II 

The   Program    in    Spelling 

2.  The    Selection    of    Spelling    Vocabulary. 

3.  The   Grade — Placement    of    Spelling    Vocabulary. 

4.  Characteristics   of   Efficient    Method   in   Teaching 
Spelling. 

5.  Measuring    Accomplishment     in    Spelling. 

Part    III 

The   Program    in   Composition. 

6.  Introduction  to  the  Program  in  Composition. 

7.  Instruction    in    Oral    Composition. 

8.  Instruction    in    Written    Composition. 

9.  Instruction     in     Certain     Technical     Aspects     of 
Composition. 

IV 

The  Program  in  Writing 

10.  The  Teaching   of  Writing. 


Capital  and  Interest,  by  Mont- 
gomery D.  Anderson,  Ph.  D.,  Profes- 
sor of  Economics,  University  of 
Florida.  Published  by  Business  Pub- 
lications Company,  Chicago.  Cloth 
cover,  202  pages. 

The  book  provides  an  up-to-date  discussion  of 
current  economic  theory  and  serves  to  rationalize 
a  good  many  advances  in  governmental  control  of 
recent  origin.  The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  two  extremes  of  eco- 
nomic   thought    prevalent   today. 

The  material  thus  presented  embodying  a  new- 
theory  of  interest  reaches  a  good  many  conclusions 
that  are  new  and  timely.  The  author  presents  a 
thorough-going  study  of  his  theories  in  contrast 
with  the   current  economic   and   governmental   prob- 

This  contribution  to  economic  literature  will  be 
a  valuable  asset  in  presenting  an  up-to-date  studv 
of  economics.  It  will  be  of  particular  interest  to 
teachers  of  theory  and  is  adapted  for  use  in  com- 
bination   with    an    elementary    treatise. 


EDWARD  G.  MILLS 

Script  Specialists  for   Engraving  Purposes 
P.  O.  Drawer  982  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  finest  script  obtainable  for  model  illus- 
trations for  bookkeeping  texts,  business  forms; 
works  on  correspondence,  arithmetic,  and  for 
readers,  spellers,  etc.     By  appointment  only. 
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The   first   page  of  an  album  prepared    in   the  Zaner-BIoser  Studio.      Another  page   will  follow. 

In   lettering    out  a  page   attention   must    he    given   to  arrangement    and    the    importance    of    the    various    headings 

Each  heading  should  be  centered.      In  order  to  center  a  line  suggest   at   first  with  lead  pencil   lightly. 
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This  bold  and  beautiful  script,   made  by  Dennis  many  years  ago,   is  very    practical    today    (or    newspapers,    magimn 
advertisements.      Study    similar   script    advertisements    in   popular    magazines. 
Most   of   this   type  of   script    is   outlined  carefully   with   pencil   first. 
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The  New  Human 
Interest  Library 

A  New  and  Different  Type  of  Supple- 
mentary Reference  Work  for  The  School 
and  Home. 

Containing  seven  volumes,  including 
The  School  Guide  and  General  Index,  an 
invaluable  volume  for  the  teacher's  use. 
In  this  volume  all  subject  matter  is  cor- 
related by  age  and  grade  of  the  child.  From 
this  volume  the  teacher  immediately  lo- 
cates the  topic  desired  and  makes  com- 
plete assignment  for  reference  or  recita- 
tion from  the  six  major  volumes 

NOT  AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

This  unique  and  usable  set  is  not  an 
Encyclopedia.  It  fills  an  entirely  different 
purpose.  Designed  expressly  for  elemen- 
tary and  junior  high  school  use,  it  has  been 

carefully   adapted   to   the   school   curriculum,    by  treating  all  topics  by  subjects,  rather 
by  alphabetical  arrangement.     On  this  account  children  read  it  for  pure  enjoyment, 
volume  has  its  own  index  with  a  complete  general  index  in  the  seventh  volume. 

THE  WORK  IS  AUTHORITATIVE 

More  than  seventy  leading  educators  helped  in  its  preparation,  many  of  whom 
tributed  signed  articles.  No  better  or  more  competent  authorities  could  be  secured 
those  who  have  prepared  THE  NEW  HUMAN  INTEREST  LIBRARY. 

Since  each  volume  is  complete  in  itself,  with  its  individual  name  and  index,  the  work 
is  especially  valuable  in  the  "unit-system"  of  teaching. 

The  1934  edition,  completely  revised  and  newly  printed,  is  now  ready  for  distribu- 
tion.    The  work  is  new  and  kept  new  by  constant  and  competent  editorial  revision. 

ENJOYING  WIDE  SALE 

This  unusual  set,  new  and  entirely  different  from  all  other  school  sets,  is  now  being 
used  in  thousands  of  schools.  Many  teachers  and  principals  claim  it  is  used  more  than 
all  their  other  reference  books  combined. 

ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  FREE 

The  Midland  Press, 

Publishers   of  The   New   Human    Interest   Library, 

1811    Prairie   Ave., 

Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen: — ■ 

Please    send    to    me,    without    any    obligation,    further  information  free,  regarding  your  publication,  The  New 
Human    Interest    Library.        I    am My    address 

Occupation 
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Published    monthly    except   July   and    August   at   612   N.    Park   St.,    Columbus.    0.,    by    the    Zaner-Bloser    Company.      Entered    i 
matter   November   21,    1931,   at  the  post  office   at   Columbus,   O.,   under    Act   of   March   3.    1879.      Subscription    $1.25   a   year. 
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School    Activities 

The  National  Extra  C utricular  Magazine 

Our  Best  Testimonial  and  proof 
of  unusual  Reader  Interest — 

....  the  number  of  School 
Activities  readers  has  in- 
creased 400%  during  the 
depression! 


Many  of  our  readers  tell  us  that  their  copies  of  School 
Activities  are  in  constant  demand  not  only  in  their 
schools    hut    at    church    and    other    community    functions. 


Subscription  Rate — $2.00  per  year 
($1.50  Cash  With  Order) 


The  School  Activities  Pub.  Go. 

1013  WEST  SIXTH  STREET 
TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


EDUCATION 

A    Monthly   Magazine   Devoted   to   the   Art, 

Science,  Philosophy,  and  Literature  of 

Education 

Herbert  Blair,  Editor-in-Chief 

Professor  of  Education,   School  of  Education, 
Boston   University 

Some  Special  Feature  Numbers 

GEOGRAPHY 
Edited  by  Douglas  C.  Ridgley 

ART 

Edited   by   Royal    Bailey   Farnum 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
Edited   by  Frederick   E.  Bolton 

VISUAL  EDUCATION 
Edited  by   F.  Dean  McClusky 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 
Edited  by  Arthur  B.  Mays 

By  popular  request  EDUCATION  is  indexed  in  the  "Readers 
Guide  to  Periodical  Literature"  and  in  "The  Education  Index."  See 
that  your  library  has  it.  Subscription  Price:  $4.00  per  year.  Forty 
cents    per    copy. 

Mention  this  advertisement  and  ask  for  a  Free  Sample  Copy. 

The  Palmer  Company,  Publishers 
120  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


NEW  STANDARD 
Typewriting 


NATHANIEL  ALTHOLZ 

Director   of   Commercial    Education 

Board  of  Education 

City  of  New  York 

AND 

CHARLES  E.  SMITH 

Specialist  in 
Typewriting   Instruction 


Trainer   of 

every  World's  Professional 

Typewriting   Champion. 


Meets  the  common  problems  of  the  type- 
writing classroom. 

Permits  a  simple  and  progressive  method 
of  teaching. 

Is  meeting  with  the  widespread  approval 
of  typewriting  teachers  everywhere. 

An  important  contribution  to  typewriting 
instruction. 


Pitman  Publishing  Corporation 


2  West  45th  Street 


New  York 
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DISCOVER  THE  WRITING 
QUALITIES  OF  THESE 
PEN  POINTS  AT  OUR 
EXPENSE 


WHY  handicap  your  students  with  poor, 
scratchy  pens?  It  is  easier  for  thern  to 
learn  to  write  and  to  improve  their  penman- 
ship with  an  Esterbrook. 

These  fine  pen  points  are  carefully  machined 
and  finished.  They  are  perfect  to  the  slight- 
est detail. 

There  is  an  Esterbrook  steel  pen 
for  every  writing  purpose,  just 
specify  your  exact  requirements. 

For  writing  accuracy,  uniform- 
ity and  versatility  insist  on 
Esterbrook   steel  pen  points. 

Esterbrook  Points 
in  Fountain  Pens 

Steel  pen  efficiency  with  fountain 
pen  convenience  is  now  possible 
with   the    Esterbrook    Re- New  - 
Point  Fountain  Pen.  The  most 
popular  Esterbrook  points  are  re- 
produced in  non-corrosive  Dura- 
crome.    Re-New-Points   are 
easily     interchangeable, 
assuring  constant  writing 
perfection. 

ESTERBROOK  STEEL 
PEN  MFG.  COMPANY 

62  Cooper  Street,  Camden,  N.  J. 
or  BROWN  BROS.,  Ltd. 
.  Canada 
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You  can  help  the  cause  of  good  penmanship 
greatly  by  sending  clubs  to  The  Educator  now. 
Your  cooperation  will  help  us  in  our  efforts  to 
publish  the  best  in  penmanship. 

There  is  a  good  future  for  all  who  engage  in 
penmanship,  so  let  us  all  pull  together. 
Write  for  rates  and  samples. 

THE  EDUCATOR 

Columbus,  Ohio 


YOUR  PROFESSIONAL 
ADVANCEMENT 

This  year  of  1934  will  not  be  the  year  to  seek  a 
position  that  pays  a  larger  salary,  but  it  may  be  the 
year  for  you  to  secure  a  position  that  offers  greater 
opportunities. 


Enroll  in  our  Reliable  Placement  Bureau 

and 

Let  us  Help  You 


THE  OHIO  TEACHERS  BUREAU 

H.  Ray  Wagner,  Director 
1952  N.  High  Street  Columbus,  Ohic 


C  C.  CANAN  COLLECTION 
OF  PENMANSHIP 


The  late  C.  C.  Canan 
was  a  penman  of  rare  skill 
and  originality.  Persons 
who  were  acquainted  with 
his  work  agreed  that  his 
best  efforts  should  be  col- 
lected and  preserved  in  book 


tenmanship.  The  publish- 
ers, therefore,  spent  con- 
siderable time  and  money 
:ollecting      and      publishing 


mental    Penmanship,    Flour- 
ishing,    Lettering    and    Pen 

Drawing. 


Tl„       I- k 


64 


pages,  9x12,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  many  inspiring 
specimens  of  his  skill,  it 
contains  the  most  helpful  in- 
structions  for  the  learner 
that  Mr.  Canan  was  capable 


of 


rth 


ohm 


veil 


pre 


The  Zaner-Bloser  Co. 

Columbus,  Ohio 


Walton   Gardens  .  . 
only  sidewalk  cafe. 

350  Roc,  *<**-*    •   —****? 

_BROAD^^OCUST 


Smudged  Notes.. Indistinct  Characters 

.  .  .  Time  /■lying  .  .  .  and  the  situation  steadily  growing  worse! 
Particular  instructors  know  that  it  is  far  more  efficient  to  write 
notes  "t  all  types  in  an  accurate,  expressive  INK — HIGGINS' 
KTKRNAI.   BLACK   WRITING   INK,   to  be   specific. 

HIGGINS'  ETERNAL  BLACK  WRITING  INK— beauti- 
fully black,  sharp  and  permanent,  will  always  write 
uniform  characters.  It  is  used  wherever  beauty,  expressive- 
ness, accuracy  and  permanency  of  writing  is  highly  desirable. 
In  cost,  clear  writing.  Eternal  Ink  is  surprisingly  reason- 
able You  use  your  plain  pen  or  fountain  pen  over  and 
over — and  every  last  bit  of  the  Eternal  Ink  in  it. 
No    wasti     anywhere! 

Standard  size  2  OS.  bottle  of  Eternal,  only  10c.  At 
Woolworth   stores   and   most   good   stationers  and   druggists. 


Chas.  M.  Higgins  &  Co.,  Inc.     271  Ninth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

HIGGINS' 

ETERNAL  BLACK  WRITING  INK 


^MNCE  the  days  of  Piatt  R.  Spencer,  Spencerian  Steel 
L^Pens  have  been  the  perfect  aid  both  for  the  teaching 
of  penmanship  and  for  the  execution  of  fine  penwork. 
Their  distinctive  touch,  smoothness,  responsiveness,  and 
wear   have  never  been  surpassed. 

Because  each  pen  is  individually  tested  before  it 
goes  into  its  box — and  because  each  is  still  made  on  hand 
presses   which   give  a   quality   unobtainable   with   modern 


jple    of    flourishing    from    "New    Spen 

Compendium   of   Penmanship"    by   P.    R.    Spencer's 
Sons,  published  1879  by  Spencerian  Pen  Company. 


power  presses — every  Spencerian  Pen  is  always  exactly 
like  the  others  of  the  same  style. 

Spencerian  Pens  permit  student  and  expert  alike  to 
give  entire  attention  to  the  form  of  his  writing,  confident 
that  his  pen  will  instantly  respond  to  any  change  of  stroke 
or  pressure. 

Write  for  samples  and  special  school  prices,  men- 
tioning your  usual   source  of  supply. 


PEN  COMPANY,  349  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
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Applied  Secretarial  Practice 


By 


Rupert  P.  SoRelle  and  John  Robert  Gregg 


TEN  LEADING  FEATURES 


1.  A  dramatized  activity  course  which 
makes  performance  in  a  natural 
business  situation  the  major  objec- 
tive. 

2.  Organized  on  the  plan  of  office 
manuals  compiled  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  guidance  of  stenographers 
and  secretaries  in  important  busi- 
ness organizations. 

3.  Practical  integrated  projects  arouse 
and  maintain  the  pupil's  interest, 
and  furnish  the  equivalent  of  secre- 
tarial  experience. 

4.  Provides  ample  training  in  the 
strictly  skill  subjects,  and  furnishes 
the  essential  informational  back- 
ground. 

5.  Transcribing  assignments  from 
shorthand  plates  provides  a  feature 
of  interest  and  value. 


6.  A  simple  treatment  makes  the  course 
easy  to  handle  in  the  classroom,  or 
on  an  individual  "contract"  plan. 

7.  A  Teacher's  Manual  outlines  an 
organization  of  workable  methods 
of  teaching;  gives  the  solutions  of 
all  problems;  furnishes  all  dictation 
material  needed  in  connection  with 
the  assignments. 

8.  A  pad  of  laboratory  materials  con- 
taining all  blank  forms,  letterheads, 
and  other  supplies  necessary  for 
carrying  out  the  projects  adds 
enormously  to  the  reality  of  the 
course. 

9.  Contains  a  wealth  of  beautiful  and 
revealing  illustrations,  many  of 
which  are  printed  in  colors. 

10.  Based  on  the  latest  study  of  secre- 
tarial duties. 


Applied  Secretarial  Practice  is  the  answer  to  the 

efficient  training  of  stenographers  and 

secretaries  for  the  job. 

Text  $1.40.  Laboratory  Materials  $  .60. 

Place  your  order  with  our  nearest  ofjice 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


New  York 


Chicago 


Boston 


San  Francisco 


Toronto 


London 


COLUMBUS,    OHIO,    OCTOBER,    1934 


CHIEF  WEAKNESSES  OBSERVED 
IN  COMMERCIAL  WORKERS. 

A  survey  on  weaknesses  of  com- 
mercial workers  was  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Commercial  Sec- 
tion of  the  Virginia  Educational  As- 
sociation directed  by  J.  H.  Dodd,  Pro- 
fessor of  Commercial  Education  and 
head  of  the  Commercial  Teacher 
Training  Department,  State  Teachers 
College,  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  em- 
bracing twenty  cities  and  towns  in 
Virginia. 

The  chief  weaknesses  observed  iD 
commercial  workers,  in  the  order  of 
their  importance,  were  as  follows: 

Trait  Times    Indicated 

Lack   of  initiative 245 

Lack  of  attention  to  details 231 

Poor  written  English 220 

Poor  penmanship 219 

Inability  to  meet  people 168 

Poor  spoken  English 161 

Little  knowledge  of  arithmetic.-.  133 

Lack  of  tact 132 

Poor  knowledge  of  bookkeeping...  102 

Inaccurate  typewriting 98 

Lack    of    "common    sense" 98 

Lack  of  dependability 94 

Lack  of  neatness 93 

Lack   of   courtesy 85 

Inaccurate  shorthand 80 

Poor    spelling 65 

Slow    shorthand 49 

Slow  typewriting 36 

Lack   of  honesty 30 

The  results  would  indicate  that 
more  attention  should  be  given  to  pen- 
manship in  Junior  and  Senior  High 
Schools  and  that  penmanship  should 
be  made  more  interesting  and  prac- 
tical by  correlating  it  with  other 
school   subjects   and   having   it   carry 


Where  students  are  properly  drilled 
good  handwriting  becomes  a  habit 
which  follows  them  through  life. 

Are  you  giving  handwriting  the  at- 
tention it  deserves? 


Specialization  has  been  stressed  in 
the  past  and  should  be  stressed  today. 
However,  conditions  are  changing  in 
many  lines  of  work  so  that  the  per- 
son who  can  do  only  one  thing  may 
find  himself  out  of  work. 

During  the  slack  period  a  large 
printing  company  laid  off  men  who 
could  do  only  one  thing  in  one  de- 
partment like  setting  type,  but  kept 
those  who  could  do  all  kinds  of  work 
required  in  printing  plants  and  could 
be  shifted  from  one  department  to 
the  other. 

In  preparing  as  a  penman  or  en- 
grosser, one  should  lay  a  broad  foun- 
dation by  getting  a  good  general  edu- 
cation and  learning  as  much  as  pos- 
sible about  all  branches  of  pen  work. 
This  means  that  one  should  master 
plain  business  and  ornamental  pen- 
manship, engrossing  script,  text  letter- 
ing, standard  lettering,  designing  and 
illuminating. 

It  will  also  be  to  your  advantage  to 
study  art,  English,  salesmanship  and 
business,  and  any  subject  which  will 
give  you  a  broader  view,  a  wider  field 
of  service,  more  income,  and  so  make 
yourself  more  secure  against  emer- 
gencies. 


The  American  people  have  come  to 
appreciate  the  beauty  and  appropriate- 
ness of  fine  pen  work  for  many  oc- 
casions. Engrossing  has  developed  in- 
to a  real  business  with  real  possibili- 
ties for  the  young  man  or  woman  who 
prepares  to  do  high  class  work  in  a 
businesslike  manner.  You  can't  pick 
up  a  pen  and  "just  make  hen 
scratches"  and  expect  to  succeed.  It  is 
a  business  and  art  you  have  to  train 
for  prodigiously. 

Any  one  who  likes  pen  work  can 
master  it  if  he  goes  about  it  in  the 
right  manner,  and  he  can  succeed  with 
it  as  a  business  if  he  applies  business 
principles  and  untiring  application. 

Pen  work  is  a  very  desirable  line 
of  work  to  follow.  There  are  many 
possibilities  for  developing  new  mark- 
ets for  beautiful,  accurate  work.  One 
engrosser  stated  that  "the  surface 
has  not  been  scratched." 

Investment  of  time  and  money  in 
preparing  yourself  to  do  engrossing 
is  the  best  investment  you  can  make. 
You  can  lose  your  bank  account, 
stocks  and  property  in  a  depression, 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  skill  and 
ability  to  do  engrossing  will  stick  by 
you. 

The  Editor. 
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Lessons  in  Handwriting 


by  Alonzo  F.  Myers,  Nelle  Slye  Warner  and  E.  A.  Lupfer 

No.  2 


MOVEMENT,   STROKES  AND  RHYTHM 

(Refer  to  September  Article) 


Direct  Ovals  and  Under  Strokes 


Use  the  oval  exercise  in  developing  movement  and  quality  of  line.     The  direct  oval  should  be  used  in  de- 
veloping letters  with  under  curves. 


Indirect  Ovals  and  Over  Strokes 

The  indirect  oval  should  be  practiced  in  making  letters  beginning  with  an  over  curve  like  m  and  n. 


Combined  Ovals  and  Push-pulls 


Practice  this  exercise  and  see  in  how  many  places   it   is   used.     For   instance   study   the  capital   letter   A. 
See  how  the  movement  changes  from  a  direct  oval  to  a  straight  line. 


(2,^Cj¥&  ^TJs  ^^J  Q^^t 


/  2  3  A'vi"  &  7  ^~f 


&i^ 


c^ 


^ 


-jk^     ^^ 


^t/ 


'T'T 


Standard  letter  forms  to  study,  imitate  and  use  for  reference. 


The  Gettysburg  Address  on  the  following  page  was  written  by  H.  L.  Darner  of  Strayer  College,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Study  this  beautiful  piece  of  work  for  the  regularity  in  size,  slant  and  spacing.  Try  to  imitate  the 
freedom  and  grace. 


^^-^-27      (^C^r/y>^< 


---1%-^-^&t£^—i^/L 


?-*£-/  <ZL/ -~£-^L^L^CZ- 


^=^'2-'£-z>z>^--e?--jck--e7^---^^ 


^C^^L£^ef-^C^--TP~^L^) 


<^-^-oc-^tL^1^zS?4L£--z^ 


^  •^^^^^^^^?-i^-_^_^/^ 


6  ^U^^^^^y  -  _^Lcz^~  _ 


^^z5ttX 


^^J^-&^--zi5C--i5j^^-.^z^C. 


■^—-<4~^:L-^-~-c!^>^7-T^G>-^-, 


^gt^^/LtzJZ 


-*^-.  -<£, 


/Jl^^^^y 
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TESTING  AND  CRITICIZING 

This  section  is  designed  to  aid  the  instructor  in  pointing  out  the  defects  in  a  manuscript  and  to  aid  the 
student  in  self-criticism  and  improvement.  Below  are  listed  the  points  on  which  manuscripts  are  judged  and 
the  tests  for  these  points.     Write  the  Gettysburg  address  and  test  as  follows: 

a.  Slant 

To  test  slant,  draw  dotted  lines  through  all  the  down  strokes, 
the  base  line?     Are  the  test  lines  parallel  and  slanted  forward? 


c£s. 


Do  the  dotted  lines  follow  down  stroke  to 


To  test  size,  draw  dotted  line  across  tops  of  all  letters  of  same  class  or  size, 
touch  this  line? 


Do  the  tops  of  the  letters 


c.  Proportion 

To  test  proportion,  draw  three  dotted  lines  across  page,  one  being  \i  space  from  the  base  line;  the  next  V2 
space  and  the  third,  %  space.  Do  the  d's,  t's  and  p's  touch  the  second  dotted  line?  Do  the  tall  loops  and  capitals 
touch  the  third  line?  Do  the  small  letters  touch  the  first  line?  The  points  of  r  and  s  may  extend  slightly  above 
the  first  line.     Do  the  lower  loops  extend   %   space  below  the  base  line? 


(I.  Alignment 

To  test  alignment,  draw  pencil  line  over  base  line.  Do  all  the  letters  rest  on  the  base  line? 


^f^^-7^- 


e.  Spacing 

To  test  spacing,  draw  lines  between  letters.  Are  the  lines  equal  in  length,  showing  that  the  letters  are 
equally  spaced?  Does  the  upstroke  of  every  word  begin  under  the  finishing  stroke  of  the  preceding  word  leaving 
no  space?     Is  there  room  for  a  capital  A  between  sentences? 


<s^y 


f.  Quality  of  Line 

Is  all  the  writing  on  the  page  of  the  same  shade  showing  no  heavy  or  light  strokes? 


g.  Legibility 

To  test  legibility,  cover  all  but  one  letter  in  a  word.    Can  you  tell  easily  what  this  letter  is  without  seeing 
the  rest  of  the  word?     If  you  can,  your  letter  is  legible.    Test  all  doubtful  letters  this  way. 


'  ^cUfP-rT^t^^- — :- 
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h.  Beginnings  and  Endings 

Do  all  words  which  should  start  on  base  line  begin  there?     Do  all  words  end  with  upstroke  U  space  high? 


i.  Capitals 

Are  capitals  %  space  high,  and  do  they  join  the  succeeding  letter  wherever  possible? 


j.  Letter  Forms 

Look  for  faulty  letter  forms.     Are  m,  n,  h,  curved  ?    Are  tall  loops  straight  and  neither  too  wide  nor  crossed 
too  low?     Are  lower  loops  crossed  on  the  line?     Are  all  oval  letters  equal  in  width  and  closed?     Are  e's  open? 


LETTER  FORMS 

Legibility  in  handwriting  depends  upon  correct  letter  forms.  Our  writing  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  curves 
and  straight  slanting  lines.  (See  No.  1)  All  the  curves  are  taken  from  segments  of  the  oval.  The  straight  lines 
are  patterned  from  the  line  bisecting  the  oval.  There  are  two  kinds  of  curved  lines,  the  over  curved  taken  from 
the  upper  left  side  of  the  oval  (See  No.  2)  and  the  under  curve  from  the  lower  right  (See  No.  3).  A  hook  for 
finishing  some  letters,  a  horizontal  line  for  crossing  t's  and  a  dot  for  i's  and  j's  complete  the  stroke  form  used. 


15 


oo 


Classification  of  Letters  for  Practice 

Letters  are  usually  classified  according  to  size,  but  for  practice  it  is  well  to  classify  them  according  to  the 
strokes  used  in  forming  them.     This  classification  results  in: 


1.     The   %  space  under  stroke  slant  letters: 


2.     The  %   space  under  stroke  slant  letters: 


3.     The  over  stroke  slant  letters: 


4.     The  oval  letters: 


^t/^^ 


TT 


a-"  czs   as  &£^ 


5.     The  tall  loop  letters: 


6.     The  tip  letters: 


7.     The  lower  loop  letters: 


/rrr/r 


Every  person  should 
be  able  to  write  a  good, 
rapid,  readable  hand. 

B  y  systematically 
and  intelligently  fol- 
lowing the  lessons  in 
The  Educator  you  can 
become  a  good  penman. 

Good  writers  are  de- 
veloped, not  born. 
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Capitals  too  are  studied  in  groups     ST\^  /^T      s^         f~y       f~\/ 


1.     The  direct  ovals: 


c^^y 


2.     The  indirect  ovals: 


3.     Capital  hook  beginning: 


4.     Double  curves: 


^^%,9ruT%-tLy:^ 


(fr~ 


5.     Slant  and  ovals: 


-p^& 


General  Rules  for  Remedial  Practice 

These  rules  should  help  you  bring  your  handwriting  up  to  standard.     Note  them  carefully  before  begin- 
ning the  practice  exercises. 

1.  Begin  all  letters  with  gliding  motion. 

2.  End  each  word  with  an  upstroke  %  space  high. 

3.  Do  not  lift  pen  until  end  of  a  word. 

4.  Make  small  letters   M  space  high,  d,  t,  p  twice  as  high  or  y2  space;  1,  b,  h,  k,  f,  and  capitals  three  times 
as  high,  or  %  space;  and  make  p,  g,  j,  y,  q,  z,  f,  and  capital  z,  y,  j,  extend  %  space  below  the  line. 

5.  Join  capitals  to  succeeding  letters  whenever  possible. 

Under  Curve  Slant 


a.     Limbering  Up  Exercises. 

(1)     Begin  on  the  base  line.     Make  under  swing  up  one  space.    Pull  back  in  a  straight  line  to  base  line. 
Push,  pull;  push,  pull;  1,  2;  1,  2;  etc.     Count  rapidly.    Move  whole  arm  freely.     Pack  strokes  close  together. 


(2)     Bring  push-pulls  down  to  one-half  space  height.     (3)     Now  make  them  one-quarter  space  high, 
b.     The  i. 


(1)  The  three  strokes  that  comprise  the  i  are  an  under  curve,  a  slant,  and  under  curve,  all  one- 
quarter  space  high.  (2)  Put  the  first  two  strokes  together.  Count,  1,  2;  1,  2;  etc.  (3)  Add  the  third  stroke, 
and  dot.     Count,  1,  2,  dot. 


(4)  Join  six  to  eight  i's  without  lifting  pen  for  dotting  until  finished.  Curve  understroke  and  make 
down  stroke  straight  to  the  line.  Glide  freely  to  right.  Keep  i's  equally  spaced.  Count  one  for  each  letter:  1,  2, 
3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8;  dot,  dot,  etc.     Test. 


(5)     Make  the  under  strokes  curve  and  the  slants  straight  to  the  line.     Dot  i's  carefully. 
c.     The  u. 
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The  Development  of  Handwriting  Skill 


by  MAGDALENE  GUEQUIERRE 

Supervisor  of  Handwriting,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

No.  2 


Pen  and  Pencil  Holding 

The  teacher  should  show  the  children  how  to  grasp 
the  pencil  between  the  thumb  and  the  second  finger; 
tell  and  show  them  that  the  first  finger  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  holding  of  the  pencil.  In  the  lower  grades 
a  minute  or  two  of  each  writing  period  may  be  spent 
in  having  the  pupils  review  the  holding  of  the  pencil 
between  the  thumb  and  the  second  finger.  Do  not  only 
tell   the   children   but   show  them.     These   details   have 


to  be  emphasized  frequently  and  just  as  much  attention 
paid  to  their  repetition  as  has  to  be  given  to  errors  in 
speech,  spelling,  or  arithmetic.  After  showing  the  pupils 
that  the  pencil  can  be  held  without  the  aid  of  the  first 
finger,  have  them  then  rest  the  first  finger  on  the  top  of 
pen  or  pencil  with  the  end  of  the  finger  nearer  to  the 
point  than  the  end  of  the  thumb.  The  thumb  should 
be  slightly  bent  but  not  drawn  back  grotesquely. 


Movement 

With  regard  to  the  proper  movement  to  be  taught 
and  followed,  Freeman  says:  "The  form  of  movement, 
then,  which  best  meets  the  requirements  which  may  be 
laid  down  as  the  result  of  experiment  and  of  practical 
experience  is  somewhat  as  follows:  The  hand  and  arm 
must  be  so  adjusted  that  the  hand  progresses  freely 
along  the  line  during  the  formation  of  the  letters  and  in 
the  spaces  between  the  words.  The  hand  must  rest  upon 
some  freely  sliding  point  or  points  of  contact  such  as 
the  finger  nails  or  the  side  of  the  little  finger.  When, 
on  the  contrary,  the  pen  point  is  carried  along  from  one 
letter  to  another  by  means  of  adjustments  of  the  parts 
of  the  fingers  and  the  hand  continually  gets  into  a 
cramped  position. 

The  movements  of  the  arm  and  fingers  should  form 


a  smooth  and  easy  coordination  in  which  there  is  a  con- 
dition of  flexibility  in  the  whole  member.  The  rotation 
of  the  arm  upon  the  muscle  pad  of  the  forearm  as  a 
center  carries  the  hand  along,  the  upward  and  down- 
ward oscillatory  movement  forms  the  ground-work  of 
the  letter  formation,  and  slight  adjustments  of  the  fin- 
gers complete  the  details  of  the  letters.  In  addition  to 
these  chief  elements  of  the  movement  the  wrist  may 
rotate  to  the  side  to  supplement  the  sideward  movement 
of  the  arm,  and  the  forearm  may  revolve  upon  its  axis 
in  the  movement  pronation  as  a  corrective  to  the  increase 
in  slant  at  the  end  of  the  line.  There  is  no  good  reason 
for  seeking  to  eliminate  any  of  these  component  move- 
ments. Each  has  some  part  to  play.  Moreover,  room 
must  be  left  for  individual  differences  in  their  relative 
prominence  and  manner  of  combination." 
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Letter  Counts 

The  count  1,  2  may  be  used  for  the  following  letters: 
a,  c,  d,  e,  g,  i,  1,  o,  A,  C,  O. 

The  following  letters  may  be  made  to  the  count  of 
1,  2,  3:  b,  f,  h,  j,  n,  p,  q,  s,  t,  u,  v,  x,  y,  z,  D,  E,  J, 
I,  L,  N,  P,  Q,  S,  U,  V,  Y,  Z. 

The  count  1,  2,  3,  4,  may  be  used  for:  k,  r,  w,  B,  F, 
G,  H,  K,  M,  K,  T,  W,  X.    Boatshaped  letters  S,  G,  I,  B,  T. 

Descriptive  motion  counts  for  letters.  The  following 
suggestions  are  offered  tentatively.  Each  teacher  may 
make  up  new  descriptive  counts  after  she  has  worked 
with  these  sufficiently  to  understand  them.  These  can 
be  used  effectively  in  teaching  correct  motor  images  and 
form,  with  the  teacher  demonstrating  at  the  blackboard. 

CORRELATED  HANDWRITING  COUNTS 

Freeman's 

a  around-up-down-up 

A  around-up-down-up 

b  up-down-up-finish 

B  up-down-around-around-finish 

c  start-down-finish 

C  start-finish 

d  around-up-down-up 

D  down-around-finish 

e  up-finish 

E  loop-around-around 

f  up-down-up-finish 

F  down-sharp-dot-loop-finish 

g  around-up-down-finish 

G  up-loop-swing-finish 

h  up-down-and-finish 

H  loop-straight-curve-finish 

i  up-finish 

I  up-down-finish 

j  up-loop-finish-dot 

J  up-down-finish 

k  up-down-hook-finish 

K  loop-straight-curve-finish 


1  up-down-up 

L  loop-loop-finish 

m  over-over-over-finish 

M  loop-down-over-over-finish 

n  over-over-finish 

N  loop-down-over-finish 

o  around-finish 

0  around-finish 

p  up-down-close-finish 

P  up-down-around 

q  around-up-down-stop-finish 

Q  loop-around-finish 

r  curve-stop-slant -finish 

R  up-slant-around-finish 

s  up-curve-finish 

S  curve-curve-finish 

t  up-down-up-cross 

T  down-swing-curve-finish 

u  under-under-finish 

U  loop-down-up-finish 

v  over-check-finish 

V  loop-curve-finish 

w  under-under-under-finish 
W  loop-slant-up-down-up 
x  over-under-cross 
X  loop-slant-curve-loop 
y  over-under-loop-finish 

Y  loop-down-up-and-loop 
z  over-stop-loop-finish 

Z  loop-down-and-loop 

Figures 

1  one 

2  start-and-finish 

3  dot-circle-circle 

4  down-over-straight 

5  down-circle-finish 

6  down-loop 

7  dot-over-down 

8  over-curve-up 

9  around-up-slant 
0  around-up 


<Zs*S&J'&csjQ'cCs& 


J?r<fcJL^£r 


^as^yC?  y^y 


''Tf^r^ ~  ^    7   r  7  ° 


All  figures  are  usually  made  slightly  larger  than 
the  small  or  lower  case  letters.  All  figures  are  made 
the  same  height  with  the  exception  of  the  6,  7,  and  9. 
The  6  is  slightly  higher  than  the  others  while  the  7  and 
9  extend  slightly  below  the  base  line. 

The   standard    alphabet     The    alphabet   now    being 


taught  is  a  standard  alphabet  adopted  by  the  National 
Association  of  Penmanship  Supervisors  in  1917.  No  un- 
necessary strokes  need  be  added  nor  necessary  strokes 
omitted.  The  way  to  correct  these  errors  is  to  call  at- 
tention to  them,  to  have  a  special  lesson  stressing  the 
points  so  that  the  pupils  will  recognize  their  errors  and 
consciously  endeavor  to  improve. 
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REMEDIAL  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  USE  IN 
DIAGNOSTIC  AND  CORRECTIVE  WORK 

Slant  Slant  is  extremely  important  where  legibility 
is  concerned.  Extreme  forward  or  backward  slant  de- 
stroys legibility.  Vertical  writing,  on  the  other  hand, 
lessens  the  speed.  A  medium  forward  slant  would 
therefore  seem  to  be  the  most  useful.  Insufficient  slant 
when  writing  on  the  blackboard  may  be  caused  by  a 
stiff  pump-handle  action  of  the  elbow  instead  of  a  pro- 
gressive, lateral  movement  to  the  right.  It  may  be 
caused  by  making  the  down  strokes  toward  the  right 
elbow  instead  of  making  the  down  strokes  definitely 
toward  the  body.  It  may  also  be  the  result  of  a  stiff 
w»ist  movement  or  of  pure  hand  movement  only.  Insuf- 
ficient slant  on  the  paper  may  be  due  to  the  various 
reasons  given  above  under  Blackboard  Writing;  it  is  more 
often  caused  by  having  the  paper  placed  at  the  wrong 
angle. 

Excessive  slant  -is  caused  by  tipping  the  hand  until 
it  no  longer  rests  on  the  fingers  but  on  the  side;  it  may 
be  caused  by  having  the  paper  turned  at  too  great  a 
degree  of  slant,  or  it  may  be  the  result  of  too  much 
wrist  movement  or  of  uncontrolled  arm  movement. 

Lack  of  lateral  or  sideward  movement  and  a  desire 
to  get  all  the  work  on  one  line  without  shifting  the 
paper  is  responsible  for  too  much  slant  at  the  end  of 
the  line.  This  may  be  remedied  by  teaching  the  pupils 
not  to  crowd  the  writing  and  to  tip  the  hand  slightly 
to  the  left  instead  of  to  the  right.  The  wrist  must  be 
held  pronate. 

Another  common  cause  of  lack  of  legibility  is  the 
careless  writing  of  beginning  and  ending  strokes.  Freak- 
ish beginning  and  ending  strokes  are  to  be  discouraged, 
as  are  all  attempts  at  flourishing  or  shaded  writing.  The 
elementary  schools  are  teaching  a  plain  business  hand 
and  not  an  ornamental  style.  The  ornamental  type  of 
handwriting  is  based  upon  an  accurate  and  perfect  con- 
trol of  the  oval  movement  and  the  whole  arm  movement, 
a  qualification  not  possessed  by  children  and  by  only  a 
minority  of  adults.  Insisting  upon  proper  beginning  and 
ending  strokes  need  not  discourage  individuality,  since 
individuality  does  not  necessarily  call  for  eccentricity. 
One  should  first  conform  to  the  standard  alphabet  and  in 


this  way  permit  the  development  of  individuality  in 
handwriting.  True  individuality  will  develop  of  its  own 
accord  only  after  a  basis  of  form  has  been  established. 

Alignment  Irregular  alignment  takes  away  both 
from  the  legibility  and  the  neatness  of  the  paper.  There 
are  two  points  to  be  considered  when  discussing  align- 
ment. One  is  the  relation  in  height  of  capitals  to  small 
letters.  Failing  to  discriminate  between  the  heights  of 
capitals  and  small  letters  tends  to  destroy  legibility.  One 
way  to  remedy  this  will  be  to  teach  the  capital  letter 
in  connection  with  the  small  letter,  at  the  same  time 
calling  attention  to  the  difference  in  height.  The  capital 
may  be  taught  in  connection  with  other  small  letter 
combinations  which  are  usual  but  at  the  same  time 
difficult. 

Irregular  alignment  in  the  case  of  the  small  letters 
destroys  both  legibility  and  neatness.  There  are  two 
tendencies;  one  is  that  the  letters  whose  bottoms  should 
touch  the  line  either  run  below  the  line  or  do  not  reach 
it.  The  other  tendency  is  to  be  found  in  writing  words 
which  are  composed  of  only  one  space  letters.  The  tops 
of  these  should  always  be  kept  in  line.  These  errors 
may  be  due  to  an  imperfect  image  of  the  letter  or  to 
inattention  to  details  which  have  not  been  stressed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  them  important.  Lack  of  arm 
control  or  incorrect  position  of  the  paper  or  of  the  arm 
may  cause  irregular  alignment.  Practicing  some  in- 
teresting sentences  composed  mainly  of  one  space  let- 
ters and  then  drawing  lines  to  see  that  the  tops  of  the 
letters  are  level  may  help  those  who  have  never  before 
paid  attention  to  the  details.  Attention  to  the  movement 
and  to  the  position  of  the  paper  may  help  those  whose 
difficulties  lie  in  that  direction. 

Spacing  Incorrect  spacing  destroys  the  legibility 
and  the  pleasing  appearance  of  the  paper.  It  can  be 
easily  remedied  by  having  the  teacher  demonstrate  the 
principle  of  correct  spacing  on  the  blackboard  and  there- 
after calling  attention  to  it.  In  spacing  between  words, 
the  beginning  stroke  of  the  next  word  to  be  written 
should  be  perpendicularly  beneath  the  finishing  stroke 
of  the  word  just  finished.  In  case  the  letter  has  no  be- 
ginning stroke  allow  enough  space  so  that  the  stroke 
may  be  inserted  if  necessary. 
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Letter  formation  Other  factors  which  destroy  legi- 
bility are  to  be  found  in  the  formation  of  the  individual 
letters,  and  in  the  dotting  of  the  i  and  the  airy  crossing 
of  the  t.  It  may  help  somewhat,  possibly,  to  have  the 
children  write  or  learn: 


"When  you  dot  the  i 

You  dot  the  i 

In  line  with  the  i. 

As  high  again 

As  the  i  is  high," 


"Tee,  tee,  tee, 

Do  not  flee 

We'll  cross  you  nicely 

Oh  so  nicely,  see? 

Tee,  tee,  tee." 


These  are  only  suggestions.  Undoubtedly  the  pupils 
will  e^-joy  composing  similar  little  rhymes  during  their 
English  or  study  periods.  It  may  also  help  if  the  letter 
errors  are  approached  in  the  following  way: 

The  prudent  letters  are  a,  f,  d,  o,  p,  g,  r,  s,  q.  Why? 
Because  they  do  not  open  their  mouths  but  keep  them 
closed.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  help  these  letters  to  do  as 
they  wish  by  always  closing  them. 

The  open  and  frank  letters,  the  honest  letters  be- 
cause they  do  not  wish  to  seem  other  than  they  are,  are 
the  loop  letters  e,  1,  k,  b,  g,  h,  f,  j,  y,  z,  q.  Let  us  try 
to  please  them  by  looping  them  so  that  they  shall  always 
be  easily  recognized. 

The  stop,  look  and  listen  letters,  which  are  like 
highways  and  railroads  because  they  have  curves  and 
points  which  need  to  be  watched  are  v,  y,  b,  h,  s,  m,  n. 

GRADING  OF  PAPERS 

Good  writing  is  dependent  upon  position,  movement, 
and  form.  Each  one  of  these  essentials  may  be  given 
a  value  of  33-1/3  per  cent.  In  this  way  the  pupil  whose 
position  and  movement  are  good  but  whose  form  is 
somewhat  uncontrolled  may  be  given  just  credit  for 
what  has  been  achieved.  In  the  same  way,  the  pupil 
who  writes  with  a  slow,  cramped  movement,  although 
the  finished  product  would  appear  to  be   accurate  and 


precise,  could  not  be  given  too  high  a  grade.  If  the 
teacher  wishes  to  grade  using  100%  for  each  essential 
the  following  order  is  suggested:  position  85  per  cent, 
movement  85  per  cent,  form  70  per  cent,  sum  240  per 
cent,  average  80  per  cent. 

In  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades  speed  and 
neatness  may  be  considered  when  grading:  (1)  speed 
80  per  cent,  neatness  80  per  cent,  movement  80  per 
cent,  form  80  per  cent,  position  80  per  cent,  sum  400  per 
cent,  average  80  per  cent.  (2)  movement  85  per  cent, 
form  80  per  cent,  position  80  per  cent,  neatness  75  per 
cent,  sum  320  per  cent,  average  80  per  cent. 

The  pupils  should  know  definitely  why  they  have 
been  given  certain  grades  in  writing;  therefore  it  is 
worth  while  to  explain  the  method  of  grading.  Marks 
should  not  be  based  on  inclination;  neither  should  they 
be  given  haphazardly  just  when  the  teacher  is  about 
ready  to  give  out  the  report  cards.  A  poor  writer  should 
not  be  given  a  good  mark  in  writing  merely  because  he 
happens  to  be  a  good  student  in  other  branches.  All 
things  being  equal,  he  will  work  to  improve  his  writing 
if  he  knows  that  he  will  not  get  his  "special  merit"  un- 
less he  does  come  up  to  standard.  Grades  such  as  69, 
71,  73,  79  mean  nothing  when  obtained  as  the  result 
of  a  cursory  glance  at  a  paper,  without  the  aid  of  a 
fluency  or  a  quality  test,  or  a  legibility  chart  or  graph. 
If  the  pupil  deserves  69,  let  him  know  that  the  mark 
has  been  given  because  of  at  least  a  somewhat  accurate 
diagnosis  of  his  failings.  In  many  cases  a  grade  of  70 
instead  of  69  will  stimulate  the  pupil  instead  of 
discouraging  him.  The  Freeman-Zaner-Bloser  Writing 
Scales  prominently  posted  in  every  room  on  a  level  with 
the  eyes  of  the  pupil  will  assist  both  teacher  and  pupils 
in  arriving  at  a  better  understanding  of  handwriting 
grades.  It  is  suggested  that  each  teacher  make  a  class- 
scale  of  her  own  and  have  the  pupils  make  graphs  re- 
cording progress. 


How  to  Give  a  Writing  Test  for  Measuring  and 
Scoring  Speed  and  Quality 


The  selection  to  be  given  must  be  one  with  which 
the  children  are  familiar.  Familiarity  with  the  selection 
precludes  much  hindrance  in  the  way  of  spelling  or 
language  difficulties.  The  selection  should  be  memorized. 
Further,  there  should  have  been  some  preliminary  or 
preparatory  practice  in  starting  and  stopping.  The 
actual  writing  text  should  be  two  minutes  in  length, 
which  is  preferably  the  best,  but  it  must  be  exactly 
two  minutes.  The  timing  is  to  be  accurate  and  truth- 
ful; a  watch  is  therefore  an  essential  requirement. 
Directions  for  giving  the  test  may  be  as  follows: 


"When  I  give  the  signal  to  begin  you  may  write  the 
selection  which  you  have  memorized.  You  may  keep 
on  writing  until  I  say  'stop.'  If  you  finish  before  I  ask 
you  to  stop,  begin  to  write  again.  When  I  say  'stop' 
do  so  at  once;  do  not  try  to  write  another  letter." 

This  is  merely  one  suggested  method.  Any  teacher 
may  change  the  wording  if  she  so  desires.  However, 
whatever  wording  is  used,  the  teacher  should  be  care- 
ful not  to  influence  the  speed  by  suggesting  that  the 
pupils  write  as  fast  as  they  can.  There  is  to  be  no 
tension  whatever.  The  test  should  not  be  given  near  the 
close  of  the  day  nor  during  a  period  of  excitement. 
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A  fluency  writing  test  should  not  at  any  time  be 
used  as  a  club  or  threat.  It  is  as  much  a  means  of  ac- 
quainting the  teacher  with  the  results  of  her  presenta- 
tion and  teaching  of  handwriting  activities,  as  it  is  of 
acquainting  the  pupils  with  their  respective  merits  or 
abilities  in  the  handwriting  field. 

"Freeman  (1914)  made  tests  to  determine  what  the 
efficiency  would  be  when  children  were  told  to  write  (1) 
both  rapidly  and  well,  (2)  as  well  as  possible,  and  (3) 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  result  showed  that  trying 
to  write  well  improved  quality  at  the  expense  of  speed. 
Quality  improved  6.2  per  cent  while  speed  dropped  3.7 
per  cent.  Trying  to  write  rapidly  increased  speed  by 
27.2  per  cent  but  decreased  quality  9.1  per  cent.  Im- 
provement in  both  speed  and  quality,  however,  can  be 
obtained  when  instructions  are  given  to  stress  both 
aspects.    Apparently  this  is  the  preferable  thing  to  do." 

Daniel   Starch   Educational  Psychology,    page    312. 


Suitable  Selections  for  Speed  Test  6-7-8 

(1)   2         4  8  12  18 

It       is       toil       plus       talent 

22  27     29  32  36 

That       leads       to       the       best. 
38       40  45  49  57 

It      is      study       plus       practice 
61  65       67  70  74 

That       wins       in       the       test. 


(2)  2  9           12             17               23 

If  success      you      would      attain 

25  30       35         38           42               47 

In  everything       you       must       excel; 

49  53       56       58                   67         70 

If  your      lot      be      spreading      ink 

73  77         80       82         85                    94           98 

See  that      you      do      the      spreading      well. 

(3)  2  5                      13       15         18            23 
To  get       adjusted       to       the       world 

25  30        33         36              42           45 

Is  after       all       the       wisest       aim; 

47  51               57             63        65       67 

It  won't       adjust       itself       to       us, 

70       72         75  79             85       87             91 

For  it      was      here       before      we      came. 


(4)  3          6              11  16             21  24 
You       are       tried  alone;       alone  you 

28         32          35  41             46  49 

pass       into       the  desert;       alone  you 

52             58       60  63             68 

are      sifted      by  the      world. 

(5)  2         4  7  12         15  21        23 

It       is       not       alone       the       amount       of       prac- 

31         34         37  44         47  57 

tice      but      the       careful       and      thoughtful       ef- 

63        65  72  76  81        83  87 

fort       to       improve        that        leads       to        good 
94  98  106  112  116 

writing.         Mere         practice         wastes         time, 

119  122  127  133  139  143 

pen,  ink,        paper.        Mixing        brains       with 

146  152  163 

ink       brings       improvement. 


Selections  for  fourth  and  fifth  grades 

(1)       3  7  11  14         18  22  28 

The  work  that  the  left  hand  should 

30  32      34  38  41              47  50  55 

do  is      to  hold  and  adjust  the  paper. 


(2)  4  7  12  15       17  22  27 
Move       the       paper       two       or       three       times 

29       32         36      38  45  51         54  58 

to      the      left      in      writing      across      the      line, 

62  68         71  78  83         86 

then       repeat       the       process       until       the       cor- 

93  98      100  106 

rect       habit       is       formed. 

(3)  5  8  15  20         22  28 
Birds       are       singing       round      my      window, 

33         36  44  48  53 

Tunes       the       sweetest       ever       heard, 

56     57  61         63  67  72  77 

And       I       hang       my       cage       there       daily 

80      81  86  91     92  96 

But       I      never      catch      a      bird. 

R.  H.  Stoddard 

(4)  3  7  10        12       15 
The       lily      has       an       air, 

18         21  25       29     30  35 

And      the      snow-drop      a      grace, 

38         41  46    49      50  53 

And       the       sweet-pea       a      wav, 

56         59  65       69    70       "  74 

And      the       heart's-ease       a       face, 

77  83  90        94      95         99 

Yet      there's      nothing      like      a      rose 

103       106  111 

When       she       blows. 

C.  G.  Rossetti 

(5)  1  7  12  17      19  24 
A      little      fairy      comes      at      night 

27  31        34  38        41         45     47  52 

Her      eyes      are      blue,      her      hair     is      brown. 

Selections  for  second  and  third  grades 

(1)  4  8  12  17  20  24 
Bees  don't  care  about  the  snow; 
25  28  32  35  38  43  45 
I       can       tell       you  why  that's       so; 

49      50  56      57  63         66 

Once      I      caught      a      little      bee 

69         72  76         79  83       86        88 

Who      was      much      too      warm      for      me. 

F.  D.  Sherman 

(2)  7  13       14  22 
Crimson      clover,       I      discover 

24  27                33            37 

By  the  garden      gate. 

(3)  2  7            10       12       14         17           21 
If  every       day       we       do       our       best 

24          28  32              38           42 

Our      best  will      better      grow. 

(4)  1           4       5  8 
P      was      a  pig 

11  14  17  21         24 
Who       was      not       very      big; 

27        30         34  37         40  45 

But       his       tail       was       too       curly, 

48         52  56         59  64 

And      that      made      him      surly, 

69  75       78 

Cross      little      pig. 

E.  Lear 

(5)  1  4      5         9 
F      was      a      fish 

12  15       21   23   24    27 
Who   was   caught   in   a   net; 

30   32    35    38     43 

But      he      got       out      again, 

46      48  53  58         61 

And      is      quite      alive      yet. 

67  72         76 

Lively      young      fish. 

E.  Lear 

(6)  1         4  -9  13  21       23         26 

I      can      write      this      sentence      in      one      min- 

32  38         41  48 

ute      easily      and      plainly. 
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The  top  five  lines  were  written  by  Ira  Mclntyre  and  the  bottom  five  lines  were  written  by  Mary  Moore,  first  grade  pupils  in  the  Clarksburg 
Public  Schools.  Miss  Alma  Shacklelord  is  the  efficient  county  supervisor  o(  handwriting.  The  original  writing  was  on  paper  103/s  inches  long.  Notice 
the  easy  swing  and  the  regularity  of  letters  and  movement.  With  this  large  writing  children  express  themselves  freely  and  easily.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  teach  writing   in  the   primary  grades  when   results  such  as  shown   above  are   secured. 
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Good  Writing  is  only  Courtesy 


By  C.  C.  Lister 

Courtesy  of  THE  NEW  YORK  SUN. 


Careless   Penmanship   Puts   Burden 

I'pon  Others — Serious  Problem  to 

Business  Men. 

Some  one  once  said  that  good  writ- 
ing is  "good  manners  on  paper."  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  handwriting  is  writ- 
ten to  be  read,  usually  by  some  one 
other  than  the  writer.  It  is  only 
common  courtesy,  therefore,  to  write 
so  that  the  writing  can  be  read  easily. 

No  doubt  many  of  us  know  the  bur- 
den that  the  poor  penman  places  up- 
on others.  He  is  apt  to  make  poor 
figures  too.  and  this  often  leads  to 
costly  errors. 

Even  in  this  machine  age  business 
men  still  like  to  fill  available  office 
positions  with  applicants  who  write 
well.  Eighteen  biggest  business 
houses  were  asked  in  a  recent  ques- 
tionnaire whether  handwriting  is  still 
important  in  business  offices.  All 
said  that  handwriting  is  growing 
more,  rather  than  less  important,  de- 
spite the  increased  use  of  the  type- 
writer. The  answer  shows  that  the 
problem  is  one  which  business  lead- 
ers are  taking  seriously.  The  firms 
replying  included  the  Ford  Motor 
Company,  the  John  Wanamaker  De- 
partment Store,  the  Prudential  Insur- 
ance Company  and  the  National  Cash 
Register  Company. 

Some  hotels  have  found  that  most 
guests'  signatures  are  so  poorly  writ- 
ten that  they  cannot  be  read,  so  that 
they  now  ask  the  guest  to  print  his 
name,  or  have  the  room  clerk  print 
it  for  him.  Others  merely  take  the 
name  and  give  it  to  a  typist  to  make 
out  a  card. 

A  Norway  labor  cabinet  passed  a 
law  requiring  that  physicians'  pre- 
scriptions be  written  legibly;  three 
months'  imprisonment  was  fixed  as 
the  penalty  for  writing  illegibly,  or 
in  other  than  "clear  and  plain  let- 
ters." The  law  also  required  that 
the  physician  sign  each  personally, 
and  in  such  a  way  that  the  signature 
would  be  easily  distinguishable  from 
others. 

Jefferson  Good  Penman. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
Thomas  Jefferson  might  not  have  be- 
come the  writer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  had  he  not  been  a  re- 
markably good  penman. 

But  behind  even  the  most  unsightly 
signature  there  is  vivid,  colorful,  ro- 
mantic history  dating  back  many 
thousands  of  years  to  the  day  primi- 


tive man  groped  and  floundered  about 
for  some  means  of  making  a  visual 
record  of  himself  and  others.  He 
found  that  with  a  sharp  stone  he 
could  make  a  mark  upon  other  and 
larger  stones.  That  was  the  begin- 
ning of  handwriting. 

We  shall  follow  sketchily  the  de- 
velopment of  this  discovery  of  primi- 
tive man  to  the  smooth,  rapid  legible 
writing  taught  today.  We  shall 
glimpse  the  importance  of  those  earli- 
est writings  to  literature,  religion  and 
the  world  generally. 

We  take  our  writing,  our  printing, 
our  alphabet  so  much  for  granted 
now  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  real- 
ize the  centuries  of  struggle  and  ef- 
fort, the  slow  and  halting  advances, 
the  pitiful  groping  that  led  from  the 
first  crude  attempts  of  primitive  man 
to  record  his  thoughts  to  the  facile 
tool  we  use  today. 


Handwriting  is  the  most  service- 
able art  invented. 

A  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
subject  is  usually  revealed  by  the 
teacher  who  expresses  a  dislike  to 
teach  it  or  who  belittles  the  im- 
portance   of    this    useful    subject. 


Writing  Great  Invention. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  writing  is 
the  greatest  invention  of  the  ages. 
We  cannot  comprehend  what  the  con- 
dition of  man  and  of  the  world  would 
be  today  but  for  this  invention. 

Primitive  man,  back  in  the  dark, 
dim  ages,  felt  the  urge  to  keep  some 
record  of  his  life  and  surroundings. 
He  discovered  that  he  could  scratch 
on  rocks  with  another  piece  of  rock. 
With  that  discovery  came  the  first 
impulse  toward  writing. 

At  first  it  was  a  picture  writing 
of  things  and  acts,  such  as  is  still 
practiced  by  savages.  Just  as  primi- 
tive man  marked  his  possessions  with 
his  sign  or  mark,  we  employ  a  form 
of  picture  marking  in  our  commercial 
trade  marks  of  today. 

The  early  sketches  were  very  sim- 
ple, mostly  representing  animals.  But 
as  time  went  on  man  advanced  in 
skill.  In  dark,  unlit  caves  in  France 
and  Spain  have  been  discovered  re- 
markable    paintings     and    drawings, 


giving  us  strange  glimpses  of  the  man 
of  perhaps  20,000  years  ago.  He 
must  have  had  light  even  then,  for 
shallow,  soapstone  vessels  in  which 
fat  could  have  been  burned  have  been 
found  in  these  caves.  No  doubt  they 
served  as  lamps.  Mineral  colors, 
found  in  beds  of  streams  and  else- 
where, were  used.  These  were  applied 
with  the  fingers  or  with  crude 
brushes.  Why  the  early  artists  chose 
dark,  inaccessible  places  for  their 
work  we  do  not  know.  This  pictur- 
ing of  objects,  or  picture  writing 
reached  a  high  degree  of  advancement 
among  our  American  Indians. 

Quite  kindred  to  such  picture  writ- 
ing were  the  pictographs  in  which 
the  sign  stood  for  the  thing  signified, 
as  harp  for  musician,  fish  for  fisher- 
man. We  have  today  in  our  highway 
signs  examples  of  pictographs,  as  a 
sinuous  bend  for  the  dangerous  curve. 
In  the  international  time-tables  used 
abroad,  a  crossed  knife  and  fork  indi- 
cate a  restaurant,  a  cup,  a  stand  for 
light  refreshments.  The  Chinese  writ- 
ing still  contains  traces  of  the  early 
pictographs,  but  through  the  centur- 
ies most  of  the  original  form  has  been 
lost.  To  write  morning,  for  example, 
the  Chinese  put  down  the  sign  for 
sun  above  a  line;  for  sunset  the  sign 
for  sun  is  drawn  below  the  line.  Later, 
combinations  of  pictographs  described 
other  ideas. 

In  combinations,  for  example,  the 
sign  of  "woman"  was  used  with  two 
signs  of  "mouth"  to  indicate  a  quar- 
rel. Later  came  developments  to  the 
point  that  one  pictograph  was  used 
to  convey  different  ideas  having  the 
same  sound,  as  sun  and  son  in  Eng- 
lish. At  first  a  sound  picture  was 
used  to  represent  an  entire  word,  next 
a  syllable  of  a  word,  and  finally  to 
represent  the  beginning  sound  of  a 
syllable.  These  steps  had  immeas- 
urable influence  on  the  development 
of  our  present  form  of  writing. 

In  Egypt  a  system  of  writing  de- 
veloped, beginning  in  picture  writing 
and  becoming  partly  a  sound-sign 
system.  This  was  practiced  by 
priests,  scribes  and  the  upper  classes. 

They  approached  very  close  to  the 
marvelous  production  of  an  alphabet, 
but  they  did  not  make  the  final  step. 
When  used  in  its  most  decorative 
and  elaborate  forms,  such  as  found  on 
Egyptian  monuments,  this  writing 
was  called  hieroglyphic  writing.  For 
more  common  purposes  a  simpler  and 
more  flowing  form  called  hieratic 
script  was  used. 

The  Egyptians  carved  their  hiero- 
glyphics on  stone,  apparently  by 
means  of  copper  tools.  On  temple 
walls,  on  tombs  and  pyramids  we 
find  their  writing  today.  They  wrote 
with  ink  on  papyrus  made  from  reeds 
that  grew  along  the  River  Nile.  A 
sort  of  brush  was  made  from  a  reed 
with  frayed  ends.  They  used,  too,  a 
sharpened  reed.  Sometimes  they 
wrote  on  leather,  on  wooden  writing 
boards  and  on  fragments  of  pottery 
or  limestone. 
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Writings  Carved  on  Stone. 

The  strange  characters  found  on 
many  tombs  and  monuments  were 
not  understood  until  a  little  over  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Soldiers  of  Napo- 
leon, while  digging  to  lay  a  founda- 
tion for  a  port  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile  in  1799,  found  a  thick  slab  of 
black  basalt  covered  with  inscrip- 
tions and  carrying  a  date  that  corre- 
sponded to  196  B.  C.  This  was  the 
famous  Rosetta  Stone,  the  key  to  the 
deciphering  of  the  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics. 

The  inscription  was  the  record  of  a 
king  carved  upon  the  stone  in  Greek 
in  hieroglyphics  and  in  hieratic 
writing.  By  comparison  with  the 
Greek  inscriptions  the  hieroglyphics 
were  deciphered  by  a  noted  French 
scholar.  The  reconstruction  of  the 
Egyptian  language  was  then  begun 
by  many  scholars,  and  by  means  of 
the  Rosetta  stone  many  inscriptions 
were  deciphered.  The  stone  is  now 
in  the  British  Museum. 

The  Sumerians,  a  people  of  mys- 
terious origin  who  lived  in  the  Eu- 
phrates-Tigris Valley,  were  well  ad- 
vanced in  writing  entirely  in  symbols. 
They  wrote  on  the  soft  clay  of  the 
valley  made  into  thin  cakes  and  dried 
in  the  sun  after  the  writing  was  done. 
A  fine  wedge-shaped  tool  known  as 
the  stylus  was  used  to  inscribe  their 
characters,  so  that  the  characters 
themselves  became  wedge-shaped  or 
arrow-shaped  and  lost  some  of  the 
picture  idea.  This  was  the  "cunei- 
form" or  wedge-shaped  writing.  It 
prevailed  for  ages  in  the  Near  East. 
We  have  received  much  information 
as  to  the  history  of  peoples  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  from  translations  of  some 
of  the  cuneiform  writing.  In  the 
British  Museum  are  some  of  the  clay 
tablets  with  the  story  of  the  flood 
inscribed  thereon. 


Phoenicians  Formed  Alphabet. 

It  remained  for  the  Phoenicians,  a 
seafaring  people  whose  trade  took 
them  to  many  lands,  to  borrow  from 
the  symbols  of  many  countries  and 
to  form  an  alphabet  giving  sounds  to 
letters  rather  than  to  syllables.  This 
alphabet  had  twenty-two  characters, 
with  n  o  signs  for  vowels.  The 
Phoenicians  arranged  their  own  let- 
ters in  a  convenient  order  so  that 
they  could  be  easily  learned.  They 
wrote  on  crude  paper  and  animal 
skins  with  inks  and  dyes.  They  used 
their  writing,  for  the  most  part,  to 
keep  their  business  and  trading  ac- 
counts. So  we  see  that  even  back  in 
the  Phoenicians'  time  writing  had  an 
important  part  in  business. 

In  the  course  of  their  commercial 
travels  the  Phoenicians  took  their  al- 
phabet to  the  Greeks,  who  simpli- 
fied it  for  their  own  use  and  added 
the  vowels.  The  word  "alphabet" 
comes  from  the  names  of  the  first 
two  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet, 
alpha  and  beta. 

The  Romans  adopted  the  Greek  al- 
phabet about  the  eighth  century  B. 
C,  and  after  making  slight  changes 
completed  the  Latin  alphabet  as  used 
ever  since.  This  is  the  foundation  of 
our  English  alphabet  and  many 
European  alphabets.  With  only  twen- 
ty-six sound  letters  we  can  make 
thousands   upon   thousands  of  words. 

The  Romans  used  parchment  made 
from  animal  skins,  and  waxen  tablets 
in  their  writing.  The  parchment  was 
used  throughout  Europe  until  super- 
seded by  paper.  The  Chinese  are  said 
to  have  invented  the  art  of  paper 
making  in  the  second  century  B.  C, 
but  it  was  not  known  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  until  600  years  later. 

The    monks    of    the    Middle    Ages, 


working  in  the  quiet  of  their  monas- 
teries, labored  endlessly  day  after  day 
to  copy  by  hand  the  Bible  and  other 
works.  The  copying  was  done  in 
beautiful  script,  in  inks  of  various 
colors,  in  silver  and  in  gold.  A  quill 
pen,  with  the  lower  part  of  the 
feather  split  and  cut  somewhat  like 
the  steel  pen  of  today,  was  used.  The 
process  was  slow  and  laborious  but 
it  served  to  preserve  for  us  some  of 
the  great  literature  of  the  early  ages. 
The  Book  of  Kells  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  the  Durham  Book  of  the 
Lindisforne  Gospels,  in  the  British 
Museum,  are  considered  to  be  the 
finest  examples  in  existence  of  the 
work  of  these  patient  monks. 

Romans   Speeded   Writing. 

Even  the  Egyptians,  along  with 
their  more  formal  writing,  felt  the 
need  of  a  more  rapid  writing  for  their 
ordinary  business  purposes.  The 
Romans  had  a  cursive  writing,  too, 
less  legible  than  their  capitals,  but 
more  flowing  and  rapid.  Since  their 
time  there  has  been  much  experiment- 
ing in  forms  that  would  be  legible  and 
at  the  same  time  rapid. 

The  invention  of  printing  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  fixed 
our  English  script.  We  borrowed  the 
style  of  letters  from  Italy. 

Thus  we  have  a  brief  account  of 
the  long  and  difficult  process  of  the 
evolution  of  writing.  From  the  rude 
pictures  scratched  with  flint  on  the 
rocky  walls  of  a  dark  cave  20,000 
years  ago  to  the  easy  flowing  script 
which  we  use  today  is  a  long,  slow 
and  difficult  march,  but  a  march  of 
progress  it  has  been. 

In  this  day  of  new  ideas,  new  plans 
and  new  curriculums  in  education,  the 
question  may  naturally  be  raised 
whether  proper  emphasis  is  being 
placed  on  such  an  old-fashioned  fun- 
damental as  penmanship.  We  are 
sometimes  told  that  writing  is  of 
minor  importance  now  that  the  type- 
writer and  other  agencies  are  gradu- 
ally supplanting  it.  However,  the  fact 
remains  that  handwriting  is  still  used 
extensively  in  the  home,  the  school, 
the  business  world,  and  in  society.  No 
adequate  tool  has  yet  taken  its  place. 
So  much  more  writing  is  being  done 
than  formerly  that  there  is  need  of 
the  typewriter  as  well  as  for  hand- 
writing. 


This   is   a    reproduction    of   a   blackboard    flourish    made   by   L. 

C.    Kline,    Pres.,   of   the 

Santa    Cru:    College    of    Commerce,    Santa    Cru:.    Calif.       Mr.    Klin. 

:    is    one    of    the    leading 

commercial    educators    of    the    Pacin;    Coast.       In    his    letter    he    stat'ei 

>    that    he    hopes    to    take 

The   Educator   as  long   as  he  lives.      Mr.   Klme  is  very  good   in   plain 

and   ornamental   penman- 

ship   as    well    as    in    leaching    penmanship. 

THE  COVER 

The  cover  page  was  made  by  Chas. 
F.  Gordon,  423  S.  James  St.,  Carthage, 
N.  Y.  Even  though  the  squirrel  sea- 
son has  recently  opened  we  hope  this 
drawing  will  not  detract  from  your 
faithful  old  pens.  We  surmise  most 
penmen  are  more  accurate  with  the 
pen  than  with  a  gun  and  that  it  can 
be  truthfully  said  that  the  pen  is 
mightier  than  the  gun.  We  shall  be 
looking  for  specimens,  designs,  etc., 
from  our  many  readers  and  friends. 
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Applied  Writing  In  the  Seventh  Grade 


Minnie  Knepper 


Being  an  acquired  skill,  and  being 
performed  by  large  shoulder  muscles 
not  intended  by  nature  for  such  re- 
fined activities,  in  conjunction  with 
the  muscles  of  the  fingers  and  the 
forearm,  writing  requires  much  prac- 
tice covering  the  period  of  childhood 
and  early  adolescence  to  habituate  it. 
The  fact  that  it  is  an  artificial  skill 
and  that  it  is  not  a  subject  to  be  ac- 
quired for  itself  alone,  but  must  be 
correlated  with  other  subjects,  places 
a  double  responsibility  on  the  teachers 
to  not  only  teach  it  efficiently  but  to 
facilitate  its  use  in  all  practical  ap- 
plications. 

The  two  factors  of  correlation  of 
handwriting  which  seem  to  be  funda- 
mental are  developing  a  writing  con- 
sciousness in  the  child  and  fixing 
firmly  in  his  mind  the  desire  to  write 
legibly  and  easily.  Under  skillful  in- 
struction, writing  makes  a  definite 
appeal  to  a  child.  He  is  particularly 
thrilled  when  he  is  able  to  apply  his 
writing  in  a  smooth,  easy  flowing 
script  to  all  of  his  practical  writing 
needs. 

Where  departmental  work  is  part 
of  the  school  program,  it  sometimes 
becomes  necessary  to  resort  to  an 
artificial  incentive  to  stimulate  the 
application  of  writing. 

An  experiment  to  motivate  and 
stimulate  the  correlation  of  hand- 
writing in  the  seventh  grade  of  the 
junior  high  was  tried  out  last  year 
with  marked  success. 

Each  of  the  seventh  grade  classes 
was   organized   into   a   Good   Writers 


Club.  The  initiation  into  the  club  was 
effected  when  a  pupil  qualified  for  the 
first  requirement — sitting  in  a  health- 
ful position  with  relaxed  writing 
muscles  and  scoring  in  proficiency  of 
muscular  movement.  The  two  initial 
fundamentals  in  good  writing  are 
position  and  organization  of  move- 
ment; hence  these  are  designated 
first.  Individual  differences  in  ability 
here  arose  and  retarded  a  small 
minority,  but  eventually  even  these 
were  able  to  qualify  and  travel 
far  toward  our  goal.  Competition 
became  a  factor  too  now,  and 
helped  in  attaining  the  definite  goal. 
A  device  for  recording  each  pupil's 
progress  was  an  attractive  wall  chart. 
The  chart  was  on  white  manilla  paper, 
ten  by  thirteen  inches,  mounted  on  a 
bright  background  eleven  by  eighteen 
inches.  The  name  of  the  club  was 
lettered  at  the  top  of  the  chart.  The 
space  below  the  name  was  blocked 
into  one  and  three-eights  inch  squares 
with  a  pupil's  name  in  each  to  desig- 
nate his  membership.  There  were  six 
steps  to  accomplish.  The  achievement 
of  each  child  was  duly  registered  in 
his  field  by  a  different  colored  star. 
When  he  qualified  for  membership  it 
was  indicated  by  a  green  star.  The 
next  bit  that  was  set  up  as  his  goal 
was  a  smooth,  easy  flowing  hand  in 
the  writing  lesson  with  all  the  marks 
of  the  standard  for  his  grade  as  de- 
termined by  the  Freeman  Writing 
Scale.  This  was  indicated  in  his 
record  square  by  a  blue  star.  He  was 
interested  now,  not  from  the  joys  of 
competition  alone,  but  his  accomplish- 


ments had  become  a  pleasure  to  him. 
The  third  step  was  enlarging  his  writ- 
ing environment  by  applying  his  habit 
of  position  and  movement  in  all  of 
his  written  spelling.  For  this  ac- 
complishment, a  red  star  was  placed 
in  his  membership  square.  All  along 
the  traveled  way  we  applied  some  of 
the  modern  business  methods  of  prop- 
aganda together  with  bestowing 
liberally  praise  where  earned.  The 
pupil  next  aimed  for  proficiency  in 
movement,  legibility  and  regularity 
in  his  written  spelling.  This  attain- 
ment was  recorded  by  a  yellow  star 
in  his  galaxy.  He  was  ready  now  to 
reach  higher — securing  a  silver  star 
for  habitual,  healthful  position  togeth- 
er with  good  movement  in  all  of  his 
written  work.  This  correlated  the 
child's  writing  with  all  of  the  various 
fields  in  the  department.  From  this 
point  we  had  the  cooperation  of  the 
department  teachers.  The  last  star 
burned  brightly  for  the  pupil  and  was 
an  ideal  well  worth  striving  for.  The 
gold  star  was  the  emblem  for  legible 
muscular  writing  in  all  of  his  subjects. 
This  had  the  added  attraction  that  it 
carried  with  it  the  much  coveted  writ- 
ing certificate.  The  results  as  a 
whole  were  far  above  our  highest  ex- 
pectations. 

We  stressed  a  healthful  position,  a 
position  which  should  result  in  a  ha- 
bitual, healthful  sitting  position.  In 
our  training  for  skill,  power  and 
knowledge  which  our  experiment  car- 
ried on,  we  led  the  child  to  recognize 
ideals  of  beauty,  cooperation  and  ef- 
ficiency. He  had  also  been  trained 
in  the  mastery  of  tools  and  technique. 
And  finally  we  gave  him  a  mastery  of 
a  skill  which  will  enable  him  to  use 
not  only  in  practical  situations  but 
also  to  use  some  of  his  leisure  in  legi- 
timate and  pleasurable  activities. 


by  E.  H.   McGhee  who  conducts  the  McGhec  Studio  in  Trenton,  N.  J. 
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Some  large,  rounding  letters  worthy  of  your  carelul  study  by  De     Felice.      Notice  the   beautiful   turns  and  graceful   downward  strokes. 
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(We  solicit  comments 
inspire  young  people 
■       .) 


THE   STORY  OF  CECIL,  CARDOZA 

One  day  about  seven  years  ago  a 
frail-looking  lad  of  eighteen  arrived 
at  Ontario  Business  College  from 
British  Guiana,  South  America.  Scores 
of  others  had  previously  come  to  O. 
B.  C.  from  that  distant  country,  and 
they  all  had  corresponded  with  me 
before  coming.  But  this  boy,  Cecil 
Cardoza,  came  all  these  3,000  miles 
without  even  writing  to  inquire  about 
the  courses,  their  cost  in  time  and 
money,  and  the  cost  of  living  in  Belle- 
ville. He  had  always  lived  in  a  trop- 
ical country,  had  never  seen  snow  and 
ice,  and  had  no  idea  of  the  rigour  of 
a  Canadian  winter. 

How,  then,  did  he  happen  to  come 
here?  On  what  was  his  remarkable 
confidence  based,  that  he  would  make 
such  a  venture?  He  came  on  the 
recommendation  of  Mr.  A.  M. 
Barcellos,  a  successful  business  man 
and  accountant  in  British  Guiana, 
who  received  his  business  training  at 
Ontario  Business  College  about  twen- 
ty years  ago. 

Was  young  Mr.  Cardoza's  confidence 
justified?  Did  he  enjoy  his  stay  in 
Belleville  and  his  attendance  at  O. 
B.  C?  Did  the  investment  he  made 
of  his  time  and  money  prove  to  be 
profitable?     Assuredly,  yes! 

By  earnest  effort  he  completed  his 
course  in  the  average  time.  Then  he 
went  to  Montreal,  where  he  met  Mr. 
F.  J.  DeLima,  another  O.  B.  C.  grad- 
uate who  had  come  from.  British 
Guiana.  Mr.  DeLima  introduced  him 
to  some  of  his  business  friends  in 
Montreal  and  in  a  few  days  the  young 
lad  was  established  in  a  position  in 
the  Bureau  of  Economics  of  the  Ca- 
nadian National  Railways.  This  first 
position  gave  him  valuable  experi- 
ence and  an  opportunity  to  see  many 
parts  of  Canada.  Later  he  secured 
other  better  positions.  Now  he  is  the 
Assistant  Sales  Manager  of  the  United 
Steel  Corporation,  Limited,  of  Mon- 
treal. Practically  all  his  advance- 
ment has  been  won  during  the  five 
years  of  business  depression. 

This  young  man  from  South  Amer- 
ica, who  has  become  a  successful  Can- 
adian business  man,  had  neither  pull 
nor  great  wealth  to  assist  him.  On 
the  contrary,  he  had  a  number  of  real 
handicaps  which  most  young  people 
do  not  have  to  combat,  and  yet  in 
the  face  of  the  worst  business  depres- 
sion ever  known  in  this  country,  he 
has  won  steady  advancement.  With- 
out training  such  a  successful  career 
would  never  have  been  possible. 


J.    D.   Todd,    Salt   Lake   City,   Utah,    kindly   loaned   us   the   above   signa- 
tures which  were  written  by  that  skillful  penman,  the  late  D.  B.  Jones. 


A  CONTEST 

J.  H.  Bachtenkircher,  Supervisor  of 
Handwriting,  Lafayette,  Indiana,  al- 
ways has  some  penmanship  trick  up 
his  sleeve.  His  latest  is  a  penman- 
ship word  building  contest  in  which 
he  uses  the  word  penmanship  as  the 
key  word.  Students  are  allowed  so 
many  minutes  to  write  words  using 
the  letters  contained  in  the  word  pen- 
manship. Some  of  the  samples  which 
Mr.  Bachtenkircher  sent  us  of  stu- 
dents' work  show  that  the  boys  and 
girls  think  rapidly  and  use  their  pen- 
manship to  good  advantage  in  their 
daily  work. 


WRITTEN 

LETTER 

By    L 

Madara 

n    Feb.    24.    1890.    The 

letter  c 

st  me  $5 
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half  tone  plate  $12. 

A 

copy  of 

this  very 



lette 

sent  for  only  30  cen 

C.    W. 

JONES. 
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St.,    Brockton,    Ma 

Wanted: 

A    position    by    a   skillful   pen 

qualified  to 

teach  penmanship  and  to  assist 

with 

commercial 

work.      Address    Box    645.    In 

care 

of    The    EdL 

cator,    Columbus,    Ohio. 

low  to  Become  ; 
'    FREE!      You 

postage.      Write    today! 
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Catalog  and  Samples  on   Request 

Ask     about     our     Booklet    Diplomas- 
Original  specimens  of  Brush  and  Penwork 
for  sale — Engrossing 

HOWARD  &  BROWN 
ROCKLAND,   MAINE 
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CANADIAN   EDUCATOR   PASSES 
AWAY 

Mr.  William  Yerex,  who  spent  fifty 
years  of  his  life  as  an  educator  in 
Ontario,  passed  away  on  August  11, 
1934,  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight  years. 
Mr.  Yerex  was  considered  one  of  Can- 
ada's finest  penmen.  He  taught  dis- 
trict schools  for  a  few  years  then 
went  into  business  in  Belmont.  After 
several  years  he  went  to  London  in 
the  early  "sixties"  and  with  J.  Edgar 
started  the  Edgar  and  Yerex  School 
of  Business  Teaching.  A  few  years 
later  the  Yerex  Business  College  was 
founded  and  this  shortly  afterward  be- 
came the  Jones  and  Yerex  Business 
School  which  won  prominence  as  a 
successful  business  man's  training 
ground. 

From  all  sections  of  the  western 
counties  young  men  came  to  this 
school  for  their  training,  and  out- 
standing in  its  teachings  was  its  pen- 
manship in  which  Mr.  Yerex  in- 
structed. 

His  penmanship  was  in  great  de- 
mand and  he  used  it  to  good  advant- 
age in  building  up  his  school.  For 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century  he  has 
been  retired  and  not  in  good  health. 
However,  he  retained  his  faculties  un- 
til recently.  He  was  a  pioneer  in 
commercial  education  and  did  much 
instructive  work  in  the  teaching  of 
handwriting. 


One  of  the  most  pleasant  surprises 
we  have  received  in  months  was  a 
package  of  specimens  from  Mr.  W.  R. 
Dellinger,  P.  O.  Lock  Box  15,  Man- 
chester, Pa.  The  specimens  contained 
elaborate  bird  flourishes,  ornamental 
cards,  engrossers'  script  and  text  let- 
tering. Congratulations!  Mr. 
Dellinger,  and  best  wishes  for  your 
continued  success. 


The  following  advertisement  ap- 
peared in  The  Dallas  News.  It  should 
be  of  interest  to  every  ambitious 
young  man  because  it  brings  out  the 
qualifications  that  many  executives 
are  looking  for  in  prospective  em- 
ployees today: 

I   WANT   AN   UNUSUAL   YOUNG 
MAN 

to  fill  a  position  as  private  secretary. 
I  want  him  to  over-flow  it,  not  simply 
fill  it. 

He  mustn't  be  too  old  nor  yet  too 
young. 

He  musn't  be  too  smart  nor  yet  too 
stupid. 

He  must  be  able  to  take  rapid  dic- 
tation and  accurately  transcribe  his 
notes.  This  by  itself,  however,  is  not 
sufficient. 

He  must  in  addition  be  able  to 
study  me,  my  make-up  and  my  de- 
mands, and  think  three  jumps  ahead 
of  me. 

He  must  sit  with  me  in  conferences 
and  discussions,  hear  everything,  say 
nothing,  until  asked. 

He  must  not  be  afraid  to  make  a 
mistake,  yet  he  must  not  make  the 
same  mistake  twice. 

He  must  be  willing  to  come  early 
and  stay  late  when  necessary. 

He  must  be  willing  to  leave  for 
here  or  there  at  a  moment's  notice 
without  hesitancy. 

He  must  be  single  and  without  any 
ties  to  distract  him  from  his  selected 
calling  of  an  efficient  private  secre- 
tary. 


He  must  be  big  enough  to  act  for 
me  in  an  emergency,  yet  not  too  big 
to  run  an  errand  should  it  become 
necessary. 

He  must  be  of  timber  that  will  work 
up  into  the  kind  of  man  I  can  turn 
responsibility  over  to  without  fear  of 
failure. 

He  must  be  the  kind  of  man  who 
will  transact  my  business  for  me  just 
as  he  would  handle  it  were  it  his  own. 

The  young  man  I  want  is  now  some- 
where in  Texas.  He  may  be  in  almost 
any  business;  and  when  he  sees  this 
advertisement  he'll  know  that  he's 
the  man  I'm  seeking. 

Now,  then,  I  want  that  young  man 
to  write  me  a  letter  telling  me  all 
about  his  past  record  with  the  people 
he  is  now  serving  and  why  he  wants 
to  leave  them.  That  letter  must  be 
written  on  a  typewriter  and  it  must 
be  a  sample  of  his  work. 

As  to  compensation,  I  employ  over 
five  hundred  people  and  pay  them  all 
what  they're  worth.  I'll  pay  this 
young  man  that  and  more  if  he  has 
the  material  I  want  and  his  future  is 
assured,  provided  he  makes  it. 

Now  Mr.  Man,  when  I  get  your  let- 
ter I'll  write  you  and  tell  you  that  I 
want  to  try  you  out  and  see  if  I  like 
you  and  you  like  me.  If  we  hit  it  off, 
fine.  If  we  don't,  I'll  pay  your  trans- 
portation both  ways  and  pay  you  well 
for  your  time. 

Address  your  letter  to  Box  13-U, 
News  and  don't  'phone  to  find  out  who 
I  am  because  I'll  tell  you  that  in  due 
time. 


NEW   FEATURES   FOR   SCHOOL 
LD7E 

Four  more  pages  of  important  in- 
formation will  appear  each  month  this 
year  in  SCHOOL  LD7E,  the  monthly 
journal  of  the  Federal  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C.  We  are  glad 
to  see  School  Life  expand.  It  is  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  principal  Govern- 
ment activities  in  the  interest  of  edu- 
cation. It  is  of  special  interest  to 
teachers.  Wm.  D.  Boutwell  is  the 
editor-in-chief. 


LEARN  AT  HOM£rs«== *J)^SDURINa  3PARETIME 

Write  for  book,  "How  to  Become  a  Good  Pen- 
man," and  beautiful  specimens.  FREE.  Your  name 
on  card  if  you  enclose  stamp.  F.  W.  Tamblyn, 
406  Ridge  Bldg.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


Blank  Cards 

for 

Card  Writers. 

White  Tinted,  Colored,  Comic  and  Bird 
Design  cards,  prices  and  samples  free  on  re- 
quest.       Written     cards     15     cents     per     dojen. 

W.  C.  KNECHTEL,  Box  176,   Harrisville.  Pa. 


SCRIPT- O-RAISE  COMPOUND 
Produces   Raised- Printing  from    type. 

Raised- Writing  with  ordinary  pen. 
Kit  of  Gold  and  Silver,  50c;    Black  or  any 

color  30c,  postpaid,  with  directions. 
Script-O-Raise,      Hudson,   Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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"A   CENTURY    OF    PROGRESS    IN 
HANDWRITING" 

By  Horace  Healey,  A.  M., 

formerly  Editor  and  Publisher  of  the 
Penman's  Art  Journal 

The  Pen 

"Though  wrapt  in  mystery  thy  birth, 
Wondrous  have  been  thy  goings  forth; 
For  man,   what   treasures   hast   thou 

kept, 
That  otherwise  would  ever  slept! 
From  age  to  age  thou  hast  brought 

down 
The  wisdom  and  the  high  renown 
Of  Hero,  Poet,  Statesman,  Sage; 
Increasing  light  with  every  age." 

The  Editors  of  this  magazine  have 
requested  me  to  resume  my  account 
of  the  story  of  Penmanship  which  was 
prepared  for  them  a  few  years  ago. 
At  that  time  I  stressed  particularly 
the  outstanding  personalities  of  the 
different  eras,  beginning  about  1830, 
with  P.  R.  Spencer,  A.  R.  Dunton  and 
others  representing  three  generations 
of  penmen,  and  concluding  with  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In 
addition,  I  am  asked  to  comment 
briefly  on  the  early  history  of  the  art 
which  really  had  its  origin  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixteenth  century.  That's 
the  program,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
of  interest  to  every  reader. 

As  a  preliminary  matter,  however, 
I  wish  to   bring  to   the   attention   of 


the  patriotic  members  of  the  profes- 
sion a  question  which  I  consider  of 
paramount  importance,  —  namely, 
should  we  take  steps  before  it  is 
too  late  to  secure  permanent  preser- 
vation of  the  matchless  products  of 
skill  and  genius  as  exemplified  by 
Ames,  Bloser,  Dennis,  Flickinger, 
Gaskell,  Madarasz,  Schofield,  Spencer, 
Williams,  Zaner,  and  a  score  of  others 
who  are  with  us  no  more? 

Would  it  be  too  ambitious  to  found 
a  museum  in  a  section  of  some  great 
library  centrally  located?  Or,  could 
a  scheme  be  devised  whereby  perma- 
nent exhibits  might  be  established  in 
the  local  libraries  of  every  city  and 
town  evincing  a  desire  to  receive  and 
care  for  such  a  collection? 

Write  your  suggestions  to  the  Edi- 
tor of  this  magazine,  or  the  writer  at 
Tuckahoe,    New   York. 


LEARN  TO  WRITE 
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A  letter  from  Bernard  C.  Peterson 

of  Funk,  Nebraska,  states  that  last 
summer  he  wrote  cards  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Denver.  He  states  that 
he  met  many  penmen  and  that  the 
trip  was  very  interesting  to  him.  A 
reproduction  of  a  high  school  com- 
mencement invitation  was  enclosed. 
It  represents  the  work  of  Mr. 
Peterson.  It  is  the  neatest  invitation 
to  come  our  way  this  past  year. 


GEOGRAPHIC    NEWS   BULLETINS 
FOR    CLASSROOM   USE 

The  National  Geographic  Society, 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  announces  that 
publication  of  its  illustrated  Geo- 
graphic News  Bulletins  for  teachers 
will  be  resumed  early  in  October. 

These  bulletins  are  issued  weekly, 
for  thirty  weeks  of  the  school  year. 
They  embody  pertinent  facts  for 
classroom  use  from  geographic  in- 
formation collected  from  every  part 
of  the  world.  The  bulletins  are  illus- 
trated from  The  Society's  extensive 
file  of  geographic  photographs. 

Teachers  are  requested  to  apply 
early  for  the  number  of  these  bulletins 
desired.  They  are  obtainable  only  by 
teachers,  librarians,  college  and  nor- 
mal students.  Teachers  may  order 
bulletins  in  quantities  for  class  use, 
to  be  sent  to  one  address,  but  25  cents 
must  be  remitted  for  each  subscrip- 
tion. The  bulletins  are  issued  as  a 
service,  not  for  financial  profit,  by 
the  National  Geographic  Society  as  a 
part  of  its  program  to  diffuse  geo- 
graphic information.  They  give 
timely  information  about  boundary 
changes,  geographic  developments, 
new  industries,  costumes  and  customs, 
and  world  progress  in  other  lands. 


Cards,  in  ornamental.  20c  do:  .  in  script,  25c-  Leather,  silk, 
lined  covers  for  Resolutions,  S5.00.   including  name 
stamped    in   gold,   and    papei 


E.  E.  Long,  formerly  of  Ada,  Ohio, 
when  renewing  his  subscription  in- 
forms us  that  he  is  teaching  business 
subjects  in  the  high  school  at 
Follansbee,  West  Va. 


■zS- 
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This  specimen  was  written  by  Helen  Tagliaferri,   fourth  grade  pupil  in    the   Mishawaka,    Indiana   schools.      Lela    Ward    is   the    teacher.      The 
specimen    was   written    with    blue   ink   and    was   very    freely    written   and  light  in  touch,  more  so  than  is  shown  by  the  reproduction. 
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By    Parker    Zaner    Bloser 
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A  few  lines  written  by  E.  C.  Mills  of  Rochester,   N.   Y. 
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BUSINESS   AND   BUSINESS 
EDUCATION   CONFERENCE 

A  very  worth  while  program  was 
presented  at  the  conference  which 
was  held  at  the  Bowling  Green  Col- 
lege of  Commerce,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 
in  July.  The  general  theme  of  the 
speakers  was  "New  Aspects  of  Busi- 
ness and  Business  Education."  Many 
prominent  educators  were  there  and 
some  who  took  part  in  the  program 
were — Dr.  R.  A.  Kent,  President  of 
the  University  of  Louisville,  Harry 
Collins  Spillman,  New  York  City,  U. 
S.  Senator  M.  M.  Logan,  Dr.  C.  E. 
Arnold,  Prof.  A.  J.  Lawrence,  Univer- 
sity of  Kentucky,  J.  Walter  Ross,  J. 
W.  Baker,  W.  H.  Arnold,  S.  E.  Cran- 
fill,  Dr.  Gus  Dyer  of  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity, Dr.  Henry  Klonower,  Dr. 
Howard  Payne,  N.  B.  Curtis,  M.  E. 
Studebaker,   Dr.  J.  L.  Harman. 


Conrad  Hamel,  the  penman  of  Ber- 
lin, N.  H.,  has  been  doing  life  guard 
work  this  past  summer.  Mr.  Hamel 
is  a  very  husky  lad  and  an  enthu- 
siastic penmanship  booster. 


Will  J.  Jarvis,  the  cartoonist  and 
penman  of  Faribault,  Minn.,  sent  us 
a  liberal  amount  of  specimens  of  pen 
work  and  pen  drawings. 


Thirty  Years  of  Distinctive  Service  to  Teacher  and  Employer  ! 

Our  specialty   is   placing   commercial   teachers.      Our  candidates   have  j 

been  sent  to  every  state  and  several  foreign  countries.     Let  us  help  you.  J 

Continental  Teachers1  Agency,  Bowling  Green,  Ky.  { 


+ — 


CARD  CARVING 

Is  a  fascinating,  money  making  home  employment.  Send 
25c  for  a  beautiful  specimen  (lone  by  an  expert  also 
further   information. 

Every  lover  of  penmanship  should  have  a  copy  of 
my  famous  Blue  Bird — executed  on  blue  paper  in 
black,  white  and  gold  ink.  Price  $1.00,  two  $1.50.  It 
is  a  beauty  and  unsurpassed  for  a  present  to  a  friend. 
My  challenge  cards  are  just  what  5'ou  want  to  prac- 
tice  from.      Price   60c   for   the   package. 

A.   W.    DAKIN 
604    W.    Colvin    St..  Syracuse.    N.    Y. 


Penmanship  has  an  enthusiastic 
booster  out  in  Los  Angeles,  California, 
in  the  person  of  Col.  Albert  Fensch 
who  is  77  years  old.  Specimens  of 
his  penmanship  show  a  very  steady 
nerve  and  a  keen  knowledge  of  let- 
ter forms. 


The  handwriting  expert,  H.  J. 
Walter,  of  120  N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  in  renewing  his  subscription 
to  The  Educator  for  three  years,  ad- 
dressed an  envelope  in  his  beautiful 
engrossers'  script.  Mr.  Walter  is  a 
very  fine  penman. 


rtislic  3£n$nraain$ 


f  .Resolutions,  {ftcnurrials, 
Spstimoniala.  }ztt££zzz 

58?   Julutrdnaiirtg   a  -Specialty *fL 
IjJ'ipUtmaB  Sit&o^rapfWc.  <m&  'Jitteb 

T      EHMCGHEE 


145  Za»t  Stale  Street 


EDWARD  G.  MILLS 

Script  Specialists  for  Engraving  Purposes 
P.  O.  Drawer  982  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The   finest   script   obtainable   for   model    illus- 
for   bookkeeping   texts,    business   forms; 
on    correspondence,    arithmetic,    and    for 
s,  spellers,  etc.     By  appointment  only. 


Get   your   friends   to    subscribe   for 
The  Educator. 
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Lessons  in  Knifemanship  and  Carving 


By  FRANK  A.  KRUPP 

Interstate    Business    College,    Fargo,   North  Dakota 


In  this  course  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  show  the  possibilities  of 
carving  beautiful  designs  with  a  few 
simple  tools  on  heavy  cardboard.  Sug- 
gestions for  making  the  designs  will 
be  made  but  each  one  can  work  out 
his  own  way.  There  usually  are  a 
number  of  ways  of  carving  each  de- 
sign. 

This  work  is  very  interesting  and 
easy  to  learn.  Get  a  sharp  pen  or 
jackknife  and  high  grade  three  to  six 
ply  pasted  cardboard,  then  go  to  work 
with  an  eagle  eye. 

Master  each  of  the  suggested 
branches,  leaves  and  flowers.  The 
idea  is  to  cut  and  raise  the  cardboard 
so  that  you  produce  beautiful  designs. 

Study  the  arrows,  the  lights  and 
shadows  and  the  form  of  the  copies. 
Turn  the  cardboard  in  whatever  posi- 
tion is  necessary  to  make  the  different 
strokes. 

After  you  have  done  your  best, 
mail  the  specimens  to  me  with  return 
postage. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value  to 
commercial  teachers,  including  books  of  special 
educational  value  and  books  on  business  subjects. 
All  such  books  will  be  briefly  reviewed  in  duse 
columns,  tiie  object  being  to  give  sufficient  de- 
scription of  each  to  enable  our  readers  to  de- 
its  value.  ■*■ 


Introduction     to     Business     Law,     by 

George  G.  Bogert,  Professor  of  Law, 
The  Law  School,  The  University  of 
Chicago;  Kennard  E.  Goodman,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Ohio  Bar,  Teacher  of 
Business  Law  and  Economics,  The 
John  Hay  High  School,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  and  William  L.  Moore,  Principal 
of  The  John  Hay  High  School,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  Published  by  Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  Mass.    Cloth  cover,  584  pages. 

Every   person   should    possess   certain   fundamental 
information    which    will    enable    him    to    deal    fairly 
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in  clear,  easily  understood  language  the  legal  in 
formation  which  will  aid  him  in  conducting  hi 
daily  affairs  in  a  proper  and  efficient  manner.  I 
will  also  show  him  that  every  man  is  held  ame 
nable  for  the  acts  which  he  commits,  and  that  th 
person  who  disobeys  a  law  may  never  secure  pro 
tection  under  the  plea  that  he  did  not 
provisions   of   the   law. 


The  nature  and  arrangement  of  the 
are  designed  to  arouse  and  mainta: 
to  secure  orderly  progress  and  thorough  mastery. 
Each  chapter  opens  with  simple  questions  designed 
to  stimulate  thought  and  discussion.  These  ques- 
tions arc  followed  by  an  illustrative  example  which 
shows  the  application  of  some  major  point  that  is 
to  be  covered.  Throughout  the  main  body  of 
the  text  there  are  similar  examples  illustrating 
every  principle  that  is  stated.  At  the  end  of 
each  chapter  is  a  list  of  the  legal  words  and 
phrases  found  in  it  with  which  the  student  should 
be  familiar,  questions  calling  for  the  intelligent 
application  of  what  has  been  studied,  and  cases 
and  problems  providing  for  the  discussion  of  actual 
legal  situations  parallel  to  those  which  arise  daily 
in    the    courts. 

For    the    purpose    of    assisting    the    stud 
implete     understanding     of    the    textbook 


supply    definite     d: 
textbook,     there    has    r 
workbook    entitled    "Directed    S 
Law/'      These   two  books  offer 
providing,  as  they  do,  the  most 
and    testing    techniques. 


dy     of     the 
companion 


complete  service, 
idem  of  teaching 


E.  C.  Wynegar  has  been  elected  As- 
sistant Principal  of  the  Knoxville 
Night  School,  and  Principal  of  the 
FERA  School  for  Adults.  Mr. 
Wynegar  has  been  teaching  book- 
keeping, business  arithmetic,  junior 
business  training  and  penmanship  in 
the  Knoxville  Opportunity  School  for 
the  past  two  years  and  his  promo- 
tion is  the  reward  for  his  efficient, 
faithful  service. 

During  the  summer  Mr.  Wynegar 
attended  the  University  of  Tennessee, 
taking  a  special  course  in  teacher- 
training  for  adult  education. 


^^-^  w^^^ 


This    speedy,     easy     business    writing     is    from    the     pen    of     R.     W.     Carr,     Supervisor 
of  Handwriting,    Parkersburg  and   Wood  County,   West  Va. 

Wlfrlu.s  Bngtlr^  Aim/0  <&ub,~~ 

trt  testimony  of  affectionate    rcaar6  for  an6 

a  profound  appreciation  of  the  privilege  of  a  Ung 

fellowship  with  our  frieno  an6  T?ton, 

^5miini|#grrlnuittf, 

who,  in  the.  bispensatton  of  Proviocnce  has  been 
calleo  to  Sternal  Service  of  Kitn  whom  he  so 
faithfully  scrveo  in  his  mortal  state ,  oo  present 
^^^^  this  token  to  his  bercave6  family  an6 
life  hereby  manifest  ano  express  our  iovtna  sympathy 
an6  a  hem  feclma  of  loss  in  the  passing  of  owe  whose, 
faith  was  supreme,  whose  aoal  was  service  to  his 
fellow  men,  whese  heart  was  in  the  organization  of 
which  he  was  a  tounocr  ant>  first  President  an6  of 
which  he  was  aaain  the  heao  an6  leaoer  at  the., 
time  of  his  passina,  whose  ministry  in  Cife  was 
to  those  atfitctco,  an6  the  memory  of  whom  shall 
ever  abioc  as  an  inspiration  to  his  associates  anofrimfcs. 


Charles  6.€aluerl 

y.rstTXcc-Prasillcnt 


S.Ot.D&iamin 

S«conb'«,«-Prssi},mt 


CutK'r  e.OTiack 

enasunr 
Lettered    by    D.    Beauchnmp,    5527    Hollywood    Blvd.,    Los    Angeles,    C 
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The  second  page  of  an  album  prepared  in  the  Zaner-Bloser  Studio.   Another  page  will  folio 
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This  attractive  cover  in  colors  appeared  on  a  Progress  Booklet  which  was  recently  submitted  to  The  Educator.  The  booklet  contained  illustrated 
sentences  on  health  habits  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Editor  to  the  extent  that  he  decided  to  reproduce  them  in  The  Educator  and 
invite   our  readers   to  submit    similar   material    to   this   office   from    time   to  time.      The   Editor. 


RESULTS  OF  THE  NATIONAL 

ASSOCIATION    OF    PENMANSHIP 

TEACHERS  AND  SUPERVISORS 

PENMANSHIP      CONTEST. 

Teachers'  Contest 

1.  Mr.  G.  C.  Greene,  Goldey  College, 
Wilmington,  Delaware.  (Now  with 
Banks  College,  Philadelphia.) 

2.  Miss  Katherine  Henderson, 
Mount  Vernon,  Ind. 

3.  Miss  Ema  V.  Prusha,  Virginia, 
Minn. 

High  School  Contest 

1.  Joan  Stull.  Miss  Zella  McGraff, 
Supervisor,  Enid,  Oklahoma. 

2.  Thelma  Porter.  Miss  Zella 
McGraff,  Supervisor,  Enid,  Oklahoma. 


3.  Lura  Mae  Holm.  Ethel  Mary 
Conkling,   Supervisor,  Plymouth,  Ind. 

Eighth  Grade  Contest 

1.  Leon  Cook.  Zella  McGraff,  Su- 
pervisor, Enid,  Oklahoma. 

2.  Mildred  Taylor.  Zella  McGraff. 
Supervisor,  Enid,  Oklahoma. 

3.  Berneice  Zimmerman.  Ethel 
Mary  Conkling,  Supervisor,  Plymouth, 
Ind. 

Seventh   Grade   Contest 

1.  Jean  Weaver.  Miss  E.  Taylor, 
Supervisor,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

2.  Virginia  Messex.  Miss  Kaley, 
Supervisor,  Vandalia,  111. 

3.  Lucile  Chesier.  Miss  Kaley,  Su- 
pervisor, Vandalia,  111. 


Sixth  Grade  Contest 

1.  Frances     Mellon.       Geo.     Evans, 
teacher,  West  LaFayette,  Ind. 

2.  Betty     Valance.        Jesse     Ober, 
teacher,  Garrett,  Ind. 

3.  Rosellen   Dudgeon.     Geo   Evans, 
teacher,  West  LaFayette,  Ind. 

Judges 

Miss  Helen  Brannon,  Supervisor  of 
Penmanship,  Winona,  Minn. 

Mr.  J.    H.    Bachtenkircher,    Super- 
visor of  Penmanship,  LaFayette,  Ind. 

Miss  Debbie  Pinkston,  Normal  Col- 
lege, Natchitoches,  La. 

Ethel  Mary  Conkling, 
Plymouth,   Ind., 

Chairman    Contest   Committee. 


Now  A  Genuine  Finger-Fitting  Pencil  To  Match 
Your  Zaner-Bloser  Penholder 


1.  It  is  provided  with  a  means  of 
knowing  at  all  times  the 
length  of  lead  in  the  pencil. 

2.  It  is  always  the  right  length 
to  write  with — never  to  short. 

3.  It  will  outlast  a  dozen  ordi- 
nary pencils. 

4.  It  is  well  balanced,  light  in 
weight,  pleasing  in 
appearance. 

5.  Your  fingers  do  not  annoy- 
ingly  slip  down  to  the  point 
when  writing. 


The  Zaner-Bloser  Co. 
612  N.  Park  St. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


JiTe  Ideal 

(Writing 

ioools 


6.  It  is  made  in  a  variety  of 
colors. 

7.  It  is  made  to  fit  the  hand 
which  means  comfort  in 
writing. 

Its  shape  is  an  aid  to  correct 
pencil  holding  with  fingers 
the  correct  distance  away 
from  the  point. 

Standard  leads  purchased 
from  any  stationery  store  can 
be  used  for  refills. 

10.  Additional  erasers  may  be 
secured  from  any  .  stationery 
store. 


Here's  the  Approved  Pencil 
for  School  Use— Designed  by 
Experts. 


Please  send  postpaid Zabco  Pencils  at  $21.60  a  gross. 

Quantity 

Prepaid  Prices:  One  Pencil,  25c;  Twelve,  $2.40;  One  Gross,  $21.60. 
Please  send  postpaid ZANER-BLOSER  PENHOLDERS  at  $4.80  a  gross. 

Quantity 

Prepaid  Prices:  One  Penholder,  10c;  Twelve,  60c;  One  Gross,  $4.80. 

Pencils  and  Penholders  furnished  in  orchid  pearl,  pink  pearl,  silver,  dark  blue,  and  Chinese 

red. 

Color  Name 


.Cash  enclosed 
Send  C.  O.  D. 


Address 

Position. 


THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 


61 2  North  Park  St. 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Vol.  40 


NOVEMBER,  1934 


No.  3 


Zdiim-r>ip, 


CQUJIAW$.Omo. 


Published  monthly  except  July  and  August  at  612  N.  Park  St.,  Columbus,    O.,    by    the    Zaner-Bloser    Company.      Entered    as    second-cla 
matter   November   21,    1931.   at   the   post   office   at   Columbus,    O.,   under   Act   of  March    3.    1S79.      Subscription   $1.25   a   year. 
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School    Activities 

The  National  Extra  C nrriciilar  Magazine 

Our  Best  Testimonial  and  proof 
of  unusual  Reader  Interest — 

....  the  number  of  School 
Activities  readers  has  in- 
creased 400%  during  the 
depression ! 


Many  of  our  readers  tell  us  that  their  copies  of  School 
Activities  are  in  constant  demand  not  only  in  their 
schools    but    at    church    and    other    community    functions. 

Subscription  Rate — $2.00  per  year 
($1.50  Cash  With  Order) 


The  School  Activities  Pub.  Co. 

1013  WEST  SIXTH  STREET 
TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


YOUR  PROFESSIONAL 
ADVANCEMENT 

This  year  of  1934  will  not  be  the  year  to  seek  a 
position  that  pays  a  larger  salary,  but  it  may  be  the 
year  for  you  to  secure  a  position  that  offers  greater 
opportunities. 


Enroll  in  our  Reliable  Placement  Bureau 

and 

Let  us  Help  You 


THE  OHIO  TEACHERS  BUREAU 

H.  Ray  Wagner,  Director 
1952  N.  High  Street  Columbus,  Ohio 


NEW  STANDARD 

Typewriting 


NATHANIEL  ALTHOLZ 

Director   of   Commercial    Education 

Board  of  Education 

City  of  New  York 

AND 

CHARLES  E.  SMITH 

Specialist  in 
Typewriting   Instruction 


Trainer  of 

every  World's  Professional 

Typewriting   Champion. 


Meets  the  common  problems  of  the  type- 
writing classroom. 

Permits  a  simple  and  progressive  method 
of  teaching. 

Is  meeting  with  the  widespread  approval 
of  typewriting  teachers  everywhere. 

An  important  contribution  to  typewriting 
instruction. 


Pitman  Publishing  Corporation 


2  West  45th  Street 


New  York 
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ON  THE  OCEAN  FRONT 

Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey 
SITUATED  DIRECTLY  ON  THE  BOARDWALK  and 
CONVENIENT  TO  ALL  PIERS  and  AMUSEMENTS. 


Per  day, 
per  person 


European 
Plan 


With  Meals 
Private  Bath 


Private 
Bath 


HOT  AND  COLD  SEA  WATER 

IN  ALL  BATHS 

Excellent  Food  French  Cuisine 

Garage 

Emanuel  E.  Katz,  Man.  Director 
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Printing.... 
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OUR  SERVICE 


is 


Catalocs 
Price  Lists 
Color  Work 
Publications 
House  Organs 
Mailing  Pieces 

Stationery 

Loose  Leaf  Record  Sheets 

Factory  and  Office  Forms 

Special  Blank  Book  Manufacturing 

Pen  Ruled  Forms — They  save  the  eyes 


May  We  Serve  You? 

^vj'lWAFMHNS  <&  tlllEIRMAN,  W£ 
PRINTERS       MA,„3205 

arttt  jjlank  J/trci  ' Ihitnuf^uluWiX 
G)     \  240Norrr)rWthSt.ColUmt,ut,Qhi«  J     (t) 
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TO   PROVE  THAT 

WE  ARE  RIGHT 

ABOUT 

WRITING 

FREE 

Samples  of  School  Style  Sleel  Pens  by 
Esterbrook  sent  free  on  request  to 
prove    their    superior    performance. 


A  workman  is  no  better  than  his  tools. 
Poorly  made  pens  are  a  handicap  to  any 
student.  That's  why  the  majority  of  teachers 
demand  that  their  classes  be  supplied  with 
Esterbrook  steel  pen  points  exclusively. 
Esterbrook  Steel  Pens  have  been  the  stand- 
ard for  penmanship  classes  for  generations. 
Esterbrook  points  are  carefully  machined 
and  finished  and  scientifically  designed  to 
assure  writing  accuracy,  speed  and  versa- 
tility. Made  in  a  variety  of  styles 
to  serve  all  class  requirements. 

Esterbrook  Points 
in  Fountain  Pens 

Steel  pen  efficiency  with  foun- 
tain pen  convenience  is  now 
possible  with  the  Esterbrook 
Re-New-Point  Fountain 
Pen.   The   most   popular 
Esterbrook  points   are 
reproduced  in  non-corro- 
sive solid  Duracrome. 
Re-New-Points  are  inex- 
pensive  and  are    easily 
interchangeable,    as- 
suring constant  writing 
perfection. 

ESTERBROOK  STEEL 
PEN  MFG.  COMPANY 

62  Cooper  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


FOUNTAIN  PEN 


HOTEL 
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AlF\  COOLED 

GRILL 
COFFEE  SHOP 


5  Restaurants 
Popular  Prices 


>  ROOMS 

Each  With  BaifT 

CIRCULATING 
ICE  WATERX 

RATES    from 


G  A  R  AG  E  R.  B.  Bunstine  Mwj« 

Conveniently  Located  at  2nd. 6  Ludlow  5ts. 
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Writing    That    Lacks 
Expression    Can    Be         \ 
Almost  as  Meaningless         m  Jj 

YX/HAT  makes  your  penmanship  jran<i       / 

out?  What  marks  it  as  writing  of  -f 
beautv  and  individuality?  The  answer  * 
is  .  .'.  EXPRESSION!' 

Higgins'    Eternal    Black    Writing    Ink 
has  a  depth  of  "color"  which  gives  you 
the    strong,    sharp,    clean   contrast    that*' 
makes  for  beautiful   writing.  It  writes  v       i 
a  decided  line — never  pale,  lack-lustre    ^fj 
or  expressionless.   It  is  sensitive  to  the 
slightest     penstroke     pressure,     writing  " 

finely  shaded,  beautifully  expressive 
permanent  characters  that  reflect  every  last 
bit     of     your     individuality     as     a     penman. 

Try  Higgins'  Eternal  Writing  Ink  for  your- 
self.    At   all   good   dealers. 


$ 


CHAS.  M 

271   Ninth  St. 


G 

ETERNAL 
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HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

INS 

WRITING  INK 


Do  You  Want  a  Position 

Or  Business  of  Your  Own? 

By  preparing  to  do  pen  work  you  can  establish  a  penmanship  or 
engrossing  business  of  your  own  in  any  good  sized  city.  The  opportunities 
are  unlimited.  There  is  a  large  volume  of  penmanship  business  and  the 
possibilities  for  increasing  it  are  very  promising.  The  future  is  really  very 
bright.    We  urge  you  to  investigate  this  interesting  line  of  work. 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  to  teach  penmanship  if  you  desire  a  good 
teaching  position. 

The  Zanerian  has  trained  thousands  of  the  leading  penmen  and 
teachers  and  can  help  you  to  thoroughly  prepare  yourself.  Come  to  the 
Zanerian,  or  if  that  is  not  possible,  enroll  for  the  correspondence  courses. 


z&nr. 


612  N.  Park  St. 


Columbus,  Ohio 


I0TCLWAL10] 

where  old-fashioned  hospitality  meets  every  mod- 
ern convenience  and  service.  Close  to  offices, 
shops,  theatres  and  historic  treasures.  Dine  on  the 
delightful  Roof  Garden  ...  or  the  popular  Walton 
Gardens  — Philadelphia's   only    sidewalk  cafe. 


350  Rooms  with  Bath 
Garage  Facilities 
Rates  begin  ot  $2.30 


CHARLES  DUFFY 
Manager 


m/l   P(-»  I  LA        06LPH 


BEAUTIFUL 
ART  WORK 


By  one  of  America's  clever  Penmen,  who  is 
recognized  by  leading  Penmen  all  jver  the  coun- 
try as  an  Artist  who  is  winning  enviable  success 
in  his  profession. 

Portraits  drawn  in  beautiful  technique.  Have 
that  favorite  snapshot  or  photo  enlarged  and 
drawn  into  a  Beautiful  Pen  and  Ink  study  $1.00 
and  up! 

Fancy  Lettering,  Color  Work  and 

Cartooning  Done 

Posters  and  Show  Cards  Made  to  Order 

DIPLOMA   FILLING  A   SPECIALTY 

All  work  done  in  beautiful  Old  English 
Address  all  communications  to 


LL  J.  JARVIS 

ARTIST 

FARIBAULT,   MINNESOTA 
Hand   Colored 
Greeting   Cards 


SINCE  1858 

THE   BEST  PEN  NAME 


THIS  example  of  flourishing  from  the  "Nevr 
Spencerian  Compendium  of  Penmanship"  by 
P.  R.  Spencer's  Sons — published  by  the 
Spencerian  Pen  Company  in  1879 — was  done  to 
show  the  flexibility  and  responsiveness  of  Spen- 
cerian Pens  55  years  ago. 

Those  qualities  still  distinguish  Spencerian 
Pens.  Their  unique  touch  and  feel  have  never  been 
equalled.  For  fine  penmanship,  for  school,  or  for 
office  use,  there  is  a  Spencerian  Pen  that  will  do 
the  work  better  and  easier  than  any  other. 

Illustrated  below  are  three  of  the  most  popular 
commercial  models.  Samples  of  these,  or  of  school 
models,  with  special  school  prices,  on  request. 
Please  mention  your  usual  source  of  supply. 


No.  2 


No.  30 


No.  42 


Counting  House.  Grey  finish, 
fine  point.  Excellent  for  book- 
keeping;   holds   quantity  of   ink. 


Falcon.  Bronze  finish,  medium 
point.  The  most  popular  all- 
around  model  for  general  and 
business  use. 


Gold  Dome  Point.  Gilt  finish, 
fine  point.  The  most  popular 
dome-pointed  pen  in  use.  Un- 
usually smooth   action. 


SPENCERIAN  PEN 

349  Broadway  .  .  . 
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Business  Mathematics 


By  R.  R.  Rosenberg 
A    Business   Arithmetic  Plus 


Brand  new  material  published  in  both  book 
and  pad  form.  The  title  of  the  book  form  is 
Business  Mathematics  —  Principles  and 
Practice.  The  pad  form,  published  in  two 
parts,  is  called  Business  Mathematics — Ex- 
ercises, Problems,  and  Tests.  Both  forms 
are  supported  by  complete  and  practical  teachers' 
manuals. 

Principles  are  included  in  the  book  form  but 
omitted  from  the  pads.  Those  who  prefer  to 
teach  the  principles  according  to  their  own  judg- 
ment will  prefer  the  pads,  while  the  book  form 
will  be  most  acceptable  to  teachers  who  prefer 
to  follow  the  textbook  presentation  of  the 
principles. 

The  organization  of  materials  is  both  unique 
and  effective.  Each  major  topic  is  introduced  by 
general  principles  and  definitions.  Then  there  is 
an  illustrative  problem,  followed  by  learning  ex- 
ercises and,  lastly,  a  timed  drill.  The  books  also 
contain  a  complete  testing  program  consisting  of 
placement,  classification,  and  inventory  tests. 

Business  Mathematics  was  prepared  by 
a  man  of  unusually  broad  experience  in  both  the 
teaching  and  accounting  field — a  graduate  of 
New  York  University  School  of  Education  and 
the  Washington  College  of  Commerce,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Mr.  Rosenberg  is  also  a  C.  P.  A., 
New  Jersey.  He  has  had  fifteen  years  of  teach- 
ing experience  and  more  than  ten  years'  experi- 
ence in  the  public  accounting  field.  For  one  and 
one-half  years  he  was  resident  auditor  of  the  In- 
come Tax  Department  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  for  two  and 
one-half  years  he  was  senior  accountant  for  the 
Transit  Commission  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Before  Business  Mathematics  was  offered 
for  publication  it  was  used  for  more  than  five 
years  in  mimeographed  form  in  the  Dickinson 
High  School,  Jersey  City.     Since  the  publication 

Address  our  nearest  office 


of  the  material  in  pad  form  two  years  ago,  the 
books  have  been  widely  adopted  in  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  throughout  the  country.  It  was  be- 
cause of  the  success  of  these  pads  that  the  ma- 
terial has  now  been  thoroughly  revised  and  pub- 
lished  in  permanent  book  form. 

Because  of  our  belief  in  the  merits  of  this 
book  and  because  of  the  encouragement  we  have 
received  from  teachers  who  have  examined  it  and 
who  have  used  the  book  in  pad  form,  we  have 
undertaken  the  publication  of  a  full  program  of 
supporting  literature  including  a  teacher's  man- 
ual, a  series  of  diagnostic  and  achievement  tests, 
and  a  300-page  book  dealing  exclusively  with  so- 
lutions of  typical  problems  in  the  text,  hundreds 
of  supplementary  problems  and  a  general  discus- 
sion of  methods  of  teaching  the  subject. 

Although  Business  Mathematics  contains 
more  than  500  pages,  the  book  is  equally  well 
adapted  to  one-,  two-,  or  three-term  courses. 
The  three  plans  are  definitely  worked  out  in  the 
accompanying  teacher's  manual.  The  books  in 
the  series  are  as  follows: 


Business  Mathematics — Exercises,  Problems,  and 

Tests  (pad  form) 
Part  I $  .60 

Part  II 80 

Reference  Book  for  Business  Mathematics 

net  60 

Teacher's  Key  to  Business  Mathematics — 

Exercises,  Problems,  and  Tests net     .25 

Business  Mathematics — Principles  and  Prac- 
tice   (textbook   form) 1.40 

Teaching  Methods  and  Testing  Materials 

in  Business  Mathematics 1.00 

Teacher's  Key  to  Business  Mathematics — 

Principles  and   Practice net     .25 

for  further  information. 
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COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  NOVEMBER,  1934 


PRESIDENT  HULL'S  MESSAGE 


Preliminary  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  the  Convention  of  the 
Federation  to  be  held  December  26, 
27,  28,  and  29,  1934. 

The  Official  Set-Up 

The  Chairman  of  the  Local  Com- 
mittee of  Arrangements  and  Floor  Di- 
rector is  our  well  known  dynamic 
member  Paul  Moser,  Pres.  Moser  Col- 
lege, Chicago. 

The  Banquet  Committee  is  com- 
posed of  H.  J.  Holm,  Vice-Pres.  and 
Manager  of  Gregg  School,  Chicago, 
Chairman;  Paul  Moser,  Associate 
Member;  and  James  L.  Holtsclaw, 
High  School  of  Commerce,  Detroit, 
Associate  Member. 

The  Hospitality  Committee  is  com- 
posed of  George  E.  McClellan,  Pres. 
Littleford-Nelson  School  of  Com- 
merce, Cincinnati,  Chairman,  and  J. 
F.  Fish,  Pres.  Northwestern  Business 
College,  Chicago,  Associate  Chairman. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Hospitality  Com- 
mittee will  appoint  a  host  and  a  host- 
ess and  nine  additional  members  to 
serve  on  the  Committee. 

The  Registration  Committee  is 
composed  of  Bruce  F.  Gates,  Pres. 
Gates  College,  Waterloo,  la.  Chair- 
man, and  Mrs.  Floy  E.  Gates,  As- 
sociate Chairman. 


The  Exhibits  Committee  is  com- 
posed of  Bruce  F.  Gates,  Chairman. 

There  will  be  set  up  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Local  Committee  the  fol- 
lowing special  committees:  Informa- 
tion Committee,  Visitation  Committee, 
Dancing  Program  Committee,  and 
Music  Program  Committee,  of  which 
latter  Committee  George  E.  Mc- 
Clellan, Pres.  Littleford-Nelson 
School  of  Commerce,  Cincinnati,  has 
been  appointed  Chairman. 

The  name  adopted  for  the  Year- 
book is  The  National  Business  Edu- 
cation Outlook,  and  the  Committee 
appointed  by  the  President  to  pub- 
lish this  book  is  as  follows:  Literary 
Editor,  Eleanor  Skimin,  Northern 
High  School,  Detroit;  Publication 
Editor,  Bruce  F.  Gates,  and  Deposi- 
tory and  Sales  Agent,  J.  Murray  Hill, 
Vice-Pres.  Bowling  Green  Business 
University,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

The   Theme   Committee 

A  Yearbook  requires  a  Theme  Com- 
mittee and  the  members  of  this  Com- 
mittee are:  Chairman,  Dr.  Robert  R. 
Aurner,  Head  Department  of  English, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wise;  Advisory  Associate,  Eleanor 
Skimin,  Northern  High  School,  De- 
troit; Advisory  Associate,  B.  F. 
Williams,     Pres.    Capital    City    Com- 


mercial College,  Des  Moines,  la.;  Ad- 
visory Associate,  Clay  S.  Slinker,  Di- 
rector of  Education,  Des  Moines,  la.; 
Advisory  Associate,  Lloyd  Jones, 
Berea,  Ohio. 

THE  1934   SET-UP  FOR  THE 

DEPARTMENTS    AND    ROUND 

TABLES 

Public  Schools  Department 

Responsibility  Head  —  Ivan  E. 
Chapman,  Principal  Western  High 
School,  Detroit;  Member  Executive 
Committee,  N.  C.  T.  F. 

Pres. — W.  O.  Yoder,  Kenosha  High 
School,  Kenosha,  Wise. 

Vice-Pres. — Wilber  S.  Barnhart,  Head 
Commercial  Dept.,  Manual  Train- 
ing High   School,   Indianapolis. 

Secretary  —  Helen  L.  Frankland, 
Hume-Fogg  High  School,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Private    Schools   Department 
Responsibility    Head — H.     M.     Owen, 

Pres.     Brown's     Business     College, 

Decatur,     111.;     Member    Executive 

Committee,  N.  C.  T.  F. 
Pres. — Hon.  W.  S.  Sanford,  Pres.  San- 

ford-Brown    Business    College,    St. 

Louis,  Mo. 
Vice-Pres. — Charles  Robert    McCann, 

Pres.   McCann   School   of  Business, 

Reading,   Pa. 

(Continued  on   page  22) 
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nts,  and  lovers  of  penmanship.  Copy  must 
our  office  by  the  10th  of  the  month  for  the 
of    the    following    month. 
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Lessons  in  Handwriting 


by  Alonzo  F.  Myers,  Nelle  Slye  Warner  and  E.  A.  Lupfer 

No.  3  . 


The  u. 

(1)  The  u  is  two  under  curve  slants  with  the  finishing  stroke.  (2)  Make  both  points  in  u  equal  in 
height,  and  both  slants  equal.  Count,  1,  2,  finish.  1,  2,  finish.  (3)  Join  u's.  Make  a  longer  glide  or  space  be- 
tween the  letters  than  between  the  points.     Count,  1,  2;  1,  2  and  2;  1,  2  and  2;  1,  2,  finish.     Test. 


Cross  practice  work  develops  freedom  to  the  right  and  wide  spacing. 


^T^C^t^^L^. 


'^^±^e^^<^^c^cz^Ly- 


The  w. 

(1)  The  w  adds  a  hook  to  the  u.  (2)  Observe  same  cautions  as  for  u.  Make  hook  definitely  dip  down, 
but  not  to  base  line.  Count  1,  2,  3,  hook  (h).  (3)  Join  w's.  Watch  spacing.  Count  1,  2,  3:  1  2  3-  1  2  3 
hook.    Glide.    Test. 
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Make     hooks    of     w    dip.       Keep     slants     parallel.     Don't  make  \v  any  higher  than  other  small  letters. 


This  exercise  will  help  you  in  making  the  VV.    Watch  the  space  in  the  W. 


^fWV^ 


The  e. 

(1)  The  under  curve  of  e  curves  to  the  left  at  the  top.  The  back  is  nearly  a  straight  slant.  (2)  Make  e 
open  with  a  rather  straight  back.  Count,  1,  finish.  (3)  Join  six  e's.  Keep  equally  spaced.  Glide.  Test.  Count  one 
for  each  letter. 


(4)     Make  e's  open.     Make  down  strokes  straight,  not  curved.     Space  letters  evenly. 


C — -^i^-e^t^U^. 


-^Z^^&^C^e^yL 


Get  a  good  swing  to  the  E,  don't  stop  on  the  loop. 


_£  &eee<5(3&(3e&  &£&&&& 


(1)  The  t  is  one-half  space  high,  finish  is  but  one -quarter  space.  (2)  Cross  t's  carefully  with  a  narrow  hori- 
zontal line  equally  extended,  at  about  three-eighths  space  height.  (3)  Cross  double  t  with  one  stroke.  (4)  Join 
six  t's.    Cross  each  separately.    Test. 


J& 


Observe  proportion.     Cross  t's  carefully. 


Words  and  Sentences. 

(1)     Watch  spacing  of  letters,  uniform  slant,  even  height,  proportion,  and  alignment.     Test. 
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Practice  these  exercises  and  words  until  you  can  make  them  well.  Repetition  is  the  secret  of  improvement. 


..^Z^k-^ 


.-j£^Ld2^±y.-^!^^  . 


Pay   particular   attention    to    the   letters   just    practiced  in  the   following  sentence.     Notice   the  spacing 
of  letters  and  words  in  the  model.     Test. 


[y^Z?-t^c^^i>c^-t^C^C^ ^i^^^>i-«^^g-«^< 


EXERCISE  2.     OVER  CURVE  SLANT 

Motion  Exercises. 

(1)     Begin  on  the  base  line.     Make  backward  ovals  one  space  high  toward  the  left  with  a  rolling  motion. 
Count  1,  2;  1,  2;   etc. 

(3)     Bring  curves  down  to  one  quarter  space  high.    Count,  1,  2;  1,  2;  etc. 


The  m. 

(1)     The  m  consists  of  three  over  stroke  slants  and  an  undercurve  finish,  (f)     (2)     Make  tops  of  m  curved, 
slants  uniform,  and  parts  equally  spaced.    Count,  1,  2,  3,   finish.     (3)     Join  three  m's.    Test. 


(4)     Round  curves.     Keep  slants  parallel.     Space  parts  equally. 
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If  you  have  trouble  with  the  M  practice  on  it  alone   until   you   can   make   it   well.     Study   carefully   and 
practice  much. 
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The  y. 

(1)  The  y  has  the  over  stroke  slant  beginning  combined  with  an  under  stroke  lower  loop,  one-half  space 
in  size.  Make  the  loop  cross  on  the  line,  and  the  over  curve  and  point  same  height.  Count,  1,  2,  3.  (2)  and  (3). 
Test  for  slant,  spacing,  proportion  and  size. 


7T  TT^T 


The   lower  loops  need  special  attention.     See   how  nearly  you  can  get  all  loops  the  same  in  size. 


i^T7-7. 


-^^?-7^zrisL<dy  -^ZTT^ 


Begin    y   with   an   over   stroke.      Keep   slant   parallel.     Make  loops  narrow.     Cross  on  the  line.     Extend  the 
loop  y2  space. 


C^p-tst/^J^Cr-L^^tt^^ 


The  z. 

(1)     z  consists  of  three  parts.     The  second  over  stroke  is  smaller  than  the  first.     Retrace  large  z  first.  (2) 
Cross  z  on  the  line.    Extend  the  loop  down  ai  space.  (3)     Space  joined  z's  equally. 


22 


The  x. 

(1)     The  x  is  a  v  without  a  hook,  crossed.   (2)     Cross  x  from  the  base  line,  up.    Test  slant  from  the  down 
stroke  joining  over  stroke,  not  from  cross.   (3)     Join  x's.  Don't  lift  pen  for  crossing  until  all  are  completed. 


25 
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The  n. 

(1)  The  n  is  similar  to  the  m  but  has  just  two  over  stroke  slants.  (2)  Don't  be  afraid  to  swing  over 
curves  far  enough  to  the  right.  A  short  over  curve  makes  slant  wrong.  (3)  Join  three  n's.  Glide  freely  to  right. 
Test. 

Space  parts  of  n  evenly.     Keep  slants  parallel.     Round  tops  of  n's;  don't  make  points. 
Study  the  proportion  of  the  letter.     See  that  your  loop  below  the  line  is  not  too  large. 


The  v. 

(1)     The  v  combines  one  over  stroke  slant  with  an  under  curve  hook.    (2)    Count  1   for  over  stroke  slant; 
2,  for  under  curve  and  3  for  hook.   (3)  Join  v's.     Test  height,  slant  and  spacing. 


It  is  good  practice  to  repeat  words  over  and  over  again  to  develop  freedom  and  confidence 


(4)     Begin  v's  with  over  stroke.     Dip  hook.     Watch  slant. 


Get  plenty  of  freedom  in  your  writing.     At  the  same  time  get  it  unmistakably  readable. 


32 
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The  Development  of  Handwriting  Skill 


by  MAGDALENE  GUEQUIERRE 

Supervisor  of  Handwriting,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

No.  3 


FIRST  GRADE  WRITING 

Enjoyment  rather  than  attainment  is  the  natural 
mental  attitude  of  first  grade  children.  Therefore  the 
writing  activities  should  be  presented  to  them  in  that 
spirit.  The  interest  lies  not  in  how  they  are  going  to 
perform  the  activity  but  in  what  they  are  going  to  do. 

The  first  grade  is  essentially  the  period  of  trial 
learning.  The  process  of  learning  to  write  is  a  complex 
one.  Proficiency  in  making  the  writing  movements  de- 
pends upon  the  laws  of  habit  formation.  First  grade 
children  learn  how  to  make  the  writing  movements 
largely  by  the  trial  and  error  process. 


Accurate  and  precise  movements  cannot  be  de- 
manded immediately.  Large  writing  which  will  bring 
into  play  the  larger  muscles  and  do  away  with  the  ele- 
ments of  fatigue  and  eye  strain  is  the  only  kind  to  be 
taught  in  the  first  grade.  Blackboard  writing  meets  all 
of  these  requirements  and  should  be  the  only  medium, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  for  the  first  three  months  of 
the  1-B  grade.  If  the  teacher  deems  it  advisable,  an- 
other month  may  be  spent  at  the  blackboard.  The  last 
month  of  the  semester  may  be  spent  in  desk  work  on 
paper.  The  paper  work  should  consist  in  writing  the 
blackboard  work  learned  during  the  previous  three  or 
four  months.  No  new  work  on  paper  is  to  be  taken 
without  preceding  blackboard  practice. 


Mental  Images 

The  first  step  in  writing  will  be  to  build  up  images 
or  forms.  Children  do  not  learn  to  write  merely  by 
copying  forms  by  means  of  painful  finger  drawing  from 
either  a  static  model  or  the  teacher's  copy.  The  imita- 
tion which  will  most  benefit  the  children  at  the  outset, 
will  not  be  an  imitation  of  the  teacher's  writing  but  of 
the  teacher's  movements  actually  performed.  The 
children  will  then  have  an  idea  of  the  movement  required 
to  produce  a  given  form.  They  must  be  able  to  as- 
sociate their  visual  images  with  the  movements  required 
to  reproduce  them.  After  that  has  been  done,  the  pupils 
can  then  reproduce  their  images  and  may  also  be  ques- 
tioned regarding  their  memory  and  appreciation  of  the 
movements  required  to  reproduce  the  images.  The 
motor  image  and  the  visual  image  should  be  related  and 


interdependent.  If  there  is  only  a  visual  image  with  no 
motor  image,  or  feeling  as  to  how  to  make  the  image, 
the  result  will  be  a  mere  copy  of  the  teacher's  writing — 
a  slow  drawing  which  is  undesirable.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  may  be  a  tenacious  memory  of  the  required  mo- 
tions but  poor  visual  control.  Therefore,  both  visual  and 
motor  images  are  necessary  to  shorten  as  well  as  im- 
prove the  learning  process.  Freeman  points  out  with 
regard  to  the  learning  process  of  the  child:  "The  fact 
that  the  eyes  are  adjusted  to  the  perception  of  what  is 
being  written  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
other  elements  in  writing  besides  the  mere  muscular 
movements.  These  are  the  sensations  and  perceptions 
which  serve  as  guide  and  standard  for  the  movement. 
The  guidance  or  control  of  the  writing  movement  by 
vision  is  particularly  prominent  in  the  early  stages  of 
learning. 
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The  adult  can  write  blindfolded  nearly  as  well  as 
with  his  eyes  open.  The  only  features  of  the  writing 
which  suffer  noticeably  are  the  size,  spacing  and  align- 
ment. The  child,  however,  is  largely  dependent  upon  his 
sense  of  sight  for  the  correct  formation  of  the  letters 
as  well  as  for  the  control  of  the  writing  in  regard  to 
these  more  general  aspects.  In  the  adult  the  immediate 
control  of  the  details  of  the  activity  has  been  largely 
assumed  by  the  sensations  of  movement  and  the  pres- 
sure sensations.  The  importance  of  these  latter  may 
be  very  well  demonstrated  by  writing  with  a  pen  which 
is  so  constructed  that  the  pressure  of  the  pen  against 
the  paper  is  not  perceptible.  Under  such  conditions  the 
writing  suffers  not  only  in  alignment  and  spacing,  but 
also  in  the  formation  of  the  letters.  This  is  particularly 
true  when  the  eyes  are  closed.  When  the  eyes  are  open 
the  adult  writer  can  in  a  measure  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  the  sensations  of  pressure  by  making  a  closer 
inspection  than  usual  of  the  movement  of  the  pen. 

We  may  conceive  of  the  pressure  and  movement 
sensations  in  writing  as  being  not  yet  organized  in  the 
experience  of  the  young  child.  That  is,  he  does  not 
yet  know  with  any  assurance  how  it  feels  to  write  a 
certain  letter  or  word,  but  must  rely  upon  his  eye  to 
inform  him  whether  or  not  he  is  doing  as  he  intends.  As 
he  writes  more,  these  sensations  become  organized.  Cer- 
tain of  them,  following  each  other  in  certain  order,  come 
to  represent  particular  letters  or  words.  This  seems 
always  to  occur  when  writing  becomes  fluent  and  easy. 
The  practical  application  of  this  fact  is  that  the  child 
must  write  a  great  deal  and  at  a  sufficient  speed  for 
the  successive  sensations  of  movement  and  pressure  to 
become  associated  with  one  another,  and  with  the  visual 
forms  which  they  represent." 

Work  To  Be  Covered 

1-B — Intensive  training  is  to  be  given  on  the 
first  eighteen  pages  of  the  first  grade  handwriting  com- 
pendium. 1-A — Intensive  training  is  to  be  given  on  the 
last  half  of  the  writing  book.  Formal  exercises  in  the 
1-B  and  1-A  should  not  be  presented  in  a  formal  manner. 
Words,  phrases,  letters,  lateral  movements,  ovals  and 
push-pull  exercises  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  child's 
life  and  experiences. 

The  teacher  should  endeavor  to  relate  the  child's 
experiences  and  those  of  herself  to  the  new  ideas  to  be 
presented.  Birds'  nests  may  be  built  with  ovals;  the 
number  of  eggs  in  the  nest  may  be  made  the  interest 
situation  by  means  of  which  the  writing  and  the  word- 
spelling  of  the  digits  are  motivated.  An  interesting  way 
to  teach  words  is  by  the  aid  of  pictures.  If  it  is  desired 
to  teach  the  word  ice,  show  a  picture  of  a  block  of  ice, 
an  Eskimo  igloo,  a  skating  or  a  winter  scene.  Word 
orientation  should  precede  work  presentation.  The 
teacher  should  draw  upon  her  own  experiences  and 
imagination  for  aid  in  teaching  words  so  that  they  will 
make  an  impression. 

When  presenting  the  copy  at  the  blackboard,  the 
teacher  should  write  the  copy  so  that  it  can  be  easily 
seen  by  all  of  the  pupils,  calling  attention  to  the  copy  as 
she  writes  it.  In  demonstrating  it  is  best  for  the  teacher 
to  stand  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  instead  of  directly  in 
front  of  the  copy.  The  teacher  should  then  describe  the 
same  motions  in  the  air,  while  permitting  the  copy  to 
remain  on  the  board.  The  children  should  watch  her 
closely.  Next  the  teacher  may  ask  the  children  to  raise 
their  hands  and  execute  in  the  air  the  same  motions,  ob- 
serving those  who  get  them  correctly.  The  children  who 
get  the  motions  may  go  to  the  blackboard  and  write. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  every  child  will  be  able  to 
perform  the  writing  activity  immediately.  The  slow 
children  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  either  having  the 
teacher  guide  the  hand  or  by  having  her  write  the  copy 
just  above  the  level  of  the  child's  eye  so  that  it  can 
follow  the  teacher.  Have  all  the  children  try  individually 
and  then  in  groups.  Praise  the  good  work  and  erase  the 
poor  work  without  any  adverse  comment.  It  might 
be  advisable  to  group  the  children  according  to  strength 
of  performance  giving  more  time  to  the  slower  and  per- 
mitting the  stronger  to  help  the  weaker.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  train  on  one  particular  letter  or  word  until  it 
is  perfect;  however,  legibility  must  be  attained.     Bring- 


ing in  the  word  as  review  training  will  assist  in  fixing 
the  image. 

It  is  advisable  to  have  the  children  buy  a  compen- 
dium even  though  the  work  done  is  mostly  blackboard 
work.  As  soon  as  possible  the  children  should  be  en- 
couraged to  write  words  used  in  other  classroom 
activities. 

1-B  teacher  should  not  feel  that  the  assignment  of 
work  has  been  covered  when  she  has  finished  teaching 
the  letters  and  words  as  given  in  the  eighteen  pages. 
This  represents  only  the  minimum  requirement.  As  has 
been  indicated,  the  essential  feature  is  to  get  at  the 
writing  of  words.  A  list  of  words  suitable  for  1-B  and 
1-A  children  compiled  by  Dr.  Frank  Freeman  is  given 
at  the  end  of  the  outline. 

GENERAL,  ATMS  FOB  THE  FIRST  GRADE 

To  teach  the  right  kind  of  habits. 

To  teach  the  movements  of  letters  and  words. 

To  establish  freedom  of  movement. 

To  establish  an  association  between  the  spoken  word 
and  the  written  word. 

To  establish  a  relationship  between  writing  and  the 
uses  to  which  it  is  going  to  be  put. 

To  write  legibly  and  establish  a  fluency  rate  of 
twenty  letters  a  minute  when  writing  material  with 
which  the  children  are  very  familiar. 

To  establish  a  quality  of  "satisfactory"  on  the 
Freeman-Zaner-Bloser  Writing  Scale. 

ACHIEVEMENT  STANDARDS 

Grades  1-B  and  1-A 
1-B.     To  recognize  and  write  the  letters  and  words 
of  the  1-B  assignment.     To  write  the  child's  first  name 
without  the  teacher's  aid  by  the  end  of  the  first  semester. 
1-A.    To  recognize  and  write  the  capital  letters.    To 
write  the  answers  to  the  following  questions: 
What  is  your  name? 
Where  do  you  live? 
How  old  are  you? 
To  write,  as  preparation  for  2-B  spelling,  the  thirty- 
eight  words   on   page   1   of   "Essentials   of   Spelling  for 
Lower  Grades,"  Pearson  &  Suzzalo. 

ESTABLISHING  A  WRITING  ENVIRONMENT 

Before  starting  the  actual  writing  in  the  1-B  it  is 
advisable  to  teach  the  children  how  to  find  and  take 
their  places  at  the  blackboard;  to  teach  them  the  left 
aisle,  the  right  aisle,  the  upper  right  and  left  corners 
of  the  desk  and  the  blackboard  and  the  lower  right  and 
left  hand  corners  of  the  desk  and  the  blackboard.  It 
is  a  good  plan  for  the  teacher  to  establish  the  idea  of 
working  from  left  to  right  by  consciously  stressing  her 
motions  from  left  to  right  when  working  at  the  black- 
board; also  to  stress  pleasantly  the  arrangement  of 
materials  from  left  to  right.  The  pupils  should  know 
that  the  windows  are  on  the  left  side  of  the  room;  this 
will  aid  them  in  distinguishing  the  left  side  of  the  room 
from  the  right  side.  They  should  also  be  taught  to  hold 
the  eraser  in  the  left  hand  and  to  use  the  left  hand  for 
erasing  with  down  strokes  toward  the  chalk-trough.  In 
this  way  a  writing  environment  can  be  established.  It 
will  also  help  the  pupils  if  the  teacher  makes  extensive 
use  of  the  blackboard  as  a  bulletin  board. 

Children  are  eager  to  learn  how  to  write  the  words 
which  they  are  just  beginning  to  learn  orally.  It  is  to 
be  expected  that  the  child's  writing  vocabulary  will  not 
keep  pace  with  his  reading  vocabulary.  A  high  degree 
of  technical  skill  cannot  be  demanded  from  the  first 
grade  children.  They  should  not  be  expected  to  write  one 
thing  perfectly  but  permitted  to  try  other  steps.  Review 
continually  while  presenting  new  work  to  improve  the 
ease  of  execution. 

A  Suggested  Lesson  Plan 

The  following  lesson  plan  with  some  modifications 
is  presented  below  with  the  permission  of  Dr.  Freeman 
and  the  Zaner-Bloser  Company: 

Type  Blackboard  Lesson  Suggesting  A  Plan  For 
Other  Lessons. 

1.     Teacher's  Aims 

To  familiarize  children  with  method  of  holding  chalk 
and  with  position  at  the  board.  To  enable  them  to  dis- 
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tinguish   some    of   the   simplest   forms,    and   to   control 
some  of  the  simplest  movements. 

2.  Pupils'  Aim 

To  dramatize  "Jack  and  Candlestick." 

3.  Equipment 

Blackboard,  crayon  and  erasers. 

4.  Subject  Matter 
Jack  and  Candlestick. 

5.  Method  of  Procedure 

The  nursery  rhyme  "Jack  Be  Nimble"  is  being  mem- 
orized in  the  reading  lesson  and  it  has  been  decided  that 
dramatization  of  this  poem  at  the  board  will  help  to  fix 
it.  If  the  pupils  are  going  to  be  nimble  and  quick  in 
acting  this  poem  at  the  board  they  must  know  how  to 
hold  their  chalk  and  how  to  stand  at  the  blackboard. 
Show  pupils  how  to  stand  at  the  board  and  how  to  hold 
the  chalk.  The  teacher  draws  the  candlestick  upon  the 
board.  A  vertical  line  from  four  to  six  inches  long  may 
represent  the  candlestick.  This  may  be  either  a  straight 
line  or  it  may  be  composed  of  several  vertical  push  and 


pull  exercises.  If  so,  the  teacher  may  count  as  follows: 
Push  and  pull,  Push  and  pull,  Work  until  the 
candle's  full.  She  may  also  count  "Jack  be  nimble, 
Jack  be  quick,  Jack  climb  up  the  candlestick."  She 
now  writes  the  upper  half  of  the  candlestick  base  mak- 
ing it  about  fifteen  inches  counting  rhythmically,  "Jack 
be  nimble,  Jack  be  quick,  Jack  jump  over  the  candle- 
stick." The  children  are  watching  the  teacher  and 
counting  with  her.  The  teacher  then  completes  the  base 
of  the  candlestick  counting  "Jack  be  nimble,  Jack  be 
quick,  Jack  jump  under  the  candlestick."  The  candle- 
stick can  be  completed  by  adding  the  flame  and  draw- 
ing a  handle  at  the  right.  The  strongest  pupils  may  then 
be  sent  to  the  board  to  make  the  candlestick.  The 
pupils  at  the  seats  should  watch  to  see  who  makes  the 
best  candlestick,  who  holds  the  chalk  best,  who  has  the 
best  position  at  the  blackboard.  The  teacher  will  be  help- 
ing those  who  are  in  difficulty.  Such  questions  as  the 
following  may  be  asked  to  bring  out  the  points  needing 
drill. 


— Exercises 


Questions: 


Did  this  boy  write  fast? 
How  can  you  tell? 


Typical  answers: 

No,  Miss  Jones,  he  wrote  slowly. 
His  lines  are  heavy  and  wobbly. 


Questions: 

Who  made  the  lightest  lines? 

Who  held  his  chalk  best  ? 

What  makes  Mary's  writing  so  small  and  heavy? 
Typical  answers: 

Helen  made  the  lightest  lines. 

John  held  the  chalk  the  best. 

Mary  stood  too  closely  to  the  board  and  did  not  use 
her  arm. 


FIRST   GRADE   HANDWRITING   SCALE 


The  sentence  above  was  written  by  a  six  year  old 
pupil  in  the  first  grade,  and  represents  a  reasonable 
standard  of  attainment  for  that  age  and  grade  after 
two  or  three  months'  instruction. 


Teachers  can  make  many  practical  uses  of  this 
scale  in  teaching  beginners  to  write. 

2.  The  best  efforts  of  the  pupils  can  be  compared 
with  this  scale  to  see  whether  their  writing  is  up  to 
standard. 
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The  following  words  have  been  selected  and  ar- 
ranged in  alphabetical  order  as  suitable  for  use  in  the 
first  grade: 

A — all,  am,  are,  as. 

B — be,  bird,  but,  by. 

C — call,  chick,  come. 

D — day,  do. 

E — eat. 

F — face,  far,  father,  fire,  four. 

G — get,  give,   gone. 

H — had,  hand,  here,  him,  his,  horse. 

I — ice,  it,  into. 

J — just. 

K— Kate,  kitty. 

L — little,  long. 

M — mamma,  man,  may,  mother. 

N — new,  no,  now. 

O — of,  on,  old,  out. 

P — pass,  pay,  put. 

Q — quick,  quiet. 

R — ride,  read. 

S — said,  saw,  say. 

T — ten,  that,  the,  they,  to,  two. 

U — under,  us,  used. 

V — Violet,  Vivian. 

W — was,  we,  were,  will. 

X — mix,  six,  ox. 

Y — yes,  you,  your. 

Z — zoo. 

List   of   Words   Suggested   and   Used 
by   Various   Milwaukee   Teachers 

a — am,  an,  and,  as,  are,  at,  all. 
b — but,  by,  buy,  boy,  box,  bird. 


c — can,  cat,  car,  cap,  cup,  cab,  came, 

come,  cow. 
d — do,  doll,  dog,  day. 
e — ear,  eat,  eye. 
f — fan,   far,   face,   for,   fun,   four,   fat, 

father,  fair,  fine,  fire, 
g — go,  good,  gone,  get,  girl,  give, 
h — he,   him,   his,   hen,   her,   here,   hat, 

has,    had,    hand,     hid,    have,     hot, 

house,  horse, 
i — in,  is,  ice,  it,  into, 
j — jam,  jug,  jump, 
k — kind,  kite,  kitty. 
1 — lily,   look,   long,   little,   lamb,   love, 
m — me,    ma,    mama,    man,    my,   mat, 

may,   moon,   mother,   mine, 
n — noon,    now,    no,    new,    nine,    nice, 

nest, 
o — on,  of,  out,  old. 
p — papa,    pan,    pet,    pan,    pass,    put, 

pour, 
q — queen,  quiet,  quick,  quilt, 
r — red,  read,  rain,  raw,  ride. 
s — sit,  sat,  said,  saw,  see,   seen,  she, 

sun,  son,  six. 
t — to,  too,  toe,  top,  tall,  tell,  ten,  tent, 

time, 
u — us,  up,  under,  use,  used, 
v — vine,  oven,  over,  violet, 
w — we,    were,    wet,    was,    wall,    will, 

well, 
x — axe,  mix,  six,  ox,  fox. 
y — my,  cry,  why,  year,  yet,  yell,  yes, 

you,  your, 
z — zoo,  buzz,  fuzz. 
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A  typical  example  of  the  writing  of  pupils  in  Wood  County,  West  Va.,  which   is  under  the  supervision  of  R.  W.   Carr,   Parkersburg 
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STUDENTS'  DEPARTMENT 

We  invite  you  to  send  work  from  your  students  to  the  students'  department  of  The  Educator.  We  can 
publish  only  a  few  but  the  work  from  your  pupils  may  be  selected.  Have  your  class  prepare  work  in  black  ink 
and  send  it  to  us  for  consideration. 
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Here    are    two    excellent    specimens    of    third    grade    writing    correlated    with    spelling    and    language.       The    top    specimen    was 
Weldele,  St.  Mary  School,  Cincinnati.     Sr.  Matilda,  teacher. 

The    bottom    spelling   lesson   was   written    by    Rita   Kneg    of   St.    Teresa    School,    Springfield,    Ohio.      Sr.    Teresa    Cecile,    teache 
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Handwriting  and  the 
Activity  Movement 


Frank  N.  Freeman 
University  of  Chicago 
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A  Perennial  Problem 

The  activity  movement  has  raised 
anew  a  perennial  problem  in  the 
teaching  of  handwriting.  In  the  ac- 
tivity movement  the  forms  of  skill, 
such  as  handwriting,  arithmetic  oper- 
ations and  spelling  are  not  taught  di- 
rectly. The  pupil  is  supposed  to  learn 
them  incidentally  as  part  of  the 
prosecution  of  some  practical  enter- 
prise. For  example,  when,  in  the 
course  of  preparing  for  a  party,  he 
finds  it  desirable  to  send  invitations, 
he  sets  about  learning  to  write  the 
words  he  needs  in  the  letter  of  invi- 
tation. At  this  point  the  teacher 
gives  him  such  help  as  he  may  need, 
showing  him  how  to  form  the  letters 
or  spell  the  words,  how  to  arrange 
the  material  on  the  page,  and  so  on. 

Practice  Periods 

This  method  is  opposed  to  the 
method  of  systematic  teaching  of  the 
subject.  In  the  method  I  have  de- 
scribed no  time  is  set  aside  in  the 
program  for  practice  or  any  other 
form  of  instruction  in  it.  There  is 
no  systematic  organization  of  ma- 
terial and  no  sequence  of  exercises 
arranged  in  order  of  difficulty.  No 
preparatory  instructions  are  given  on 
matters  of  technique,  such  as  manner 
of  holding  chalk,  crayon  or  pencil,  or 
position  of  the  paper,  hand,  arm  or 
body.  No  attention  is  paid  to  repeti- 
tive practice  on  particular  forms.  No 
group  instruction  is  given  on  diffi- 
culties which  are  met  in  common  by 
numbers  of  children.  In  systematic 
teaching,  of  course,  all  these  features 
are  included. 

Interest  and  Skill 

The  advocates  of  the  activity  pro- 
gram believe  that  it  holds  the  child's 
interest  better  than  does  systematic 
instruction,  that  it  gives  him  valu- 
able experience  in  planning  and  carry- 
ing through  independent  undertak- 
ings, and  that  it  will  yield  as  good 
results  in  the  so-called  tool  subjects, 
or  at  least  results  which  are  good 
enough.  The  advocates  of  systematic 
teaching  and  learning  believe  that  the 
activity  program  does  not  produce  as 
much  skill  in  the  "tool"  subjects  as 
does  regular  practice,  and  that  the 
desirable  objectives  of  the  activity 
program  can  be  secured  without  sac- 
rificing skill  in  certain  essential 
forms  of  routine  performance. 

An  Old  Problem 

The  proposal  to  do  away  with  sys- 
tematic practice  is  not  a  new  one.  It 
was  implied  in  the  Montessori  Method 
of  self-teaching,  which  had  a  wide 
vogue  in  this  country  and  then  dis- 
appeared.    It  appeared  in  this  coun- 


try about  the  turn  of  the  century.  For 
example,  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice  found  that 
the  elimination  of  special  periods  for 
spelling  from  three  Philadelphia 
schools  did  not  seriously  reduce  the 
per  cent  of  words  correctly  spelled 
below  that  in  the  schools  where  it 
was  taught.  He  concluded  in  an 
article  entitled,  "The  Futility  of  the 
Spelling  Grind"  that  pupils  would 
learn  incidentally  as  well  as  by  special 
practice.  But  since  the  general  aver- 
age of  correct  spelling  was  in  the 
low  seventies  the  only  reasonable  con- 
clusion is  that  there  was  something 
wrong  with  both  methods.  Since  that 
time  the  teaching  of  spelling  has  been 
reformed,  and  the  prevailing  percent- 
age is  probably  in  the  nineties. 


In  this  article  Dr.  Freeman  points 
out  how  the  Activity  Program  can 
be  improved  by  the  introduction  of 
systematic  practice  in  the  teach- 
ing of  skill  subjects,  such  as  Hand- 
writing, Spelling,  Arithmetic,  etc. 
Dr.  Freeman  is  nationally  rec- 
ognized as  an  authority  on  the 
Teaching  of  Handwriting  and  edu- 
cators will  find  much  of  interest 
and  value  in  this  article. 


Direct  Practice  Prevails 

Time  passes  on.  We  hear  no  more 
about  the  incidental  method,  but  in 
ten  or  fifteen  years  the  "project  meth- 
od" makes  its  appearance.  There  is 
great  debate  about  the  meaning  and 
importance  of  the  project  method,  but 
it  turns  out  to  be  very  much  like  the 
incidental  method  in  its  essential 
features.  Like  its  predecessor  it 
abolishes  direct  practice  and  trusts  to 
experience  in  carrying  on  practical 
enterprises  for  the  development  of 
ability  to  read,  write,  spell  and  cipher. 
A  few  schools  try  it  out  but  the  great 
mass  stick  to  direct  practice. 

The  Activity  Program 

Once  more  the  march  of  time  brings 
us  the  old  principle  under  a  new  dis- 
guise. Now  it  is  called  the  activity 
program.  Again  we  are  told  that  we 
do  not  need  to  worry  about  the  de- 
velopment of  skill  if  we  can  only  en- 
list the  child's  interest  in  genuine  ac- 
tivities. Whether  the  new  shibboleth 
will  wean  the  educators  of  the  coun- 
try away  from  their  belief  in  direct 
practice  remains  to  be  seen.  If  it 
does  so  it  will  not  be  because  any 
new  reasons  for  it  have  been  pre- 
sented. We  are  confronted  with  the 
same  old  issue  that  was  presented 
in  the  incidental  method  and  in  the 
Montessori  Method. 


Values  on  Both  Sides 

The  only  way  to  find  a  solution  on 
an  issue  of  this  sort  is  to  discover 
the  values  that  underlie  the  two  op- 
posing contentions.  When  a  contro- 
versy has  persisted  so  long  as  this 
one  has  we  can  be  pretty  sure  that 
there  are  values  on  both  sides.  The 
present  case  is  no  exception.  There 
are  values  in  the  activity  program 
and  there  are  values  in  the  drill 
method. 

Meaning  and  Drill 

The  activity  program  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  the  meaning  to  the 
child  himself  of  what  he  does.  The 
child  should  not  merely  go  through 
the  motions  of  doing  something,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  utterly  beyond 
his  comprehension.  He  may  not  see 
the  full  meaning  which  his  action  has 
for  the  teacher,  but  it  should  have 
some  meaning.  This  is  the  essential 
point  of  the  principle  of  the  activity 
program.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  drill  method  point  to 
the  well  attested  psychological  fact 
that  organized  practice  is  essential  to 
the  development  of  skill,  and  that 
this  usually  involves  a  certain  amount 
of  drill.  It  is  important,  not  only 
that  the  child  engages  in  activities 
that  have  meaning  to  him,  but  also 
that  he  shall  acquire  skill  in  those 
social  arts  which  he  will  have  oc- 
casion to  use  all  his  life.  Moreover, 
it  is  important  that  the  child  shall 
have  the  experience  of  learning  to  do 
certain  things  well,  that  he  shall  have 
the  satisfaction  of  developing  skill 
beyond  the  point  to  which  mere  inci- 
dental practice  will  carry  it.  Our 
failure  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
these  objectives  is  in  danger  of  pro- 
ducing a  generation  with  slip-shod  ha- 
bits in  some  important  respects. 

A  Balance  Needed 

The  problem  of  educational  psychol- 
ogy and  of  good  methodology  is  to 
keep  a  just  balance  between  these 
two  sets  of  values.  Neither  the  ex- 
treme incidental  method  or  activity 
program,  nor  the  extreme  drill  meth- 
od achieves  this  balance.  Each  one 
neglects  the  essential  values  empha- 
sized by  the  other.  I  have  emphasized 
the  necessity  of  providing  for  both 
values  whenever  I  have  dealt  with 
this  question.  In  1914,  in  The  Teach- 
ing of  Handwriting  the  following 
paragraphs  occur: 

The  Need  of  Many  Repetitions 

It  is  characteristic  of  all  acts  which 
are  learned  by  the  trial  and  success 
method  that  they  cannot  be  perfected 
at  a  stroke.  There  is  no  royal  road 
to  their  acquisition,  but  they  must 
be  learned  through  a  great  number  of 
trials  or  repetitions.     (Page  66). 

The  Necessity  of  Attention 

As  a  general  rule,  attention  is 
necessary  in  order  that  improvement 
may  take  place.  When  the  activity 
becomes  automatic,  that  is,  when  it 
is  made  without  attention  to  the  pro- 
cess,  the    mode    of    action    becomes 
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fixed.  Consciousness  is  concerned 
with  new  adjustments  and  is  neces- 
sary in  order  that  new  adjustments 
may  be  made.  Whenever  practice  is 
for  the  purpose  of  causing  improve- 
ment, then,  it  must  be  carried  on 
while  the  pupil  is  giving  full  atten- 
tion to  what  he  is  doing.  (Page  67, 
68). 

These  statements  show  the  need  of 
direct  proctice.  Again: 
Writing  should  have  meaning  to  the 
child  from  the  beginning.  From  the 
beginning  writing  should  have  mean- 
ing to  the  child  and  should  be  con- 
nected with  his  reading  and  other 
language  activities.  Not  much  de- 
tailed analysis  of  letter  forms  should 
be  made  nor  should  perfection  of 
form  be  demanded.  The  old  method 
of  requiring  the  child  to  make  first 
the  simple  letter  elements  or  "prin- 
ciples," and  then  leading  him  out  of 
these  to  build  up  letters  and  words, 
starts  at  the  wrong  end.    (Page  87). 

Again,   in   an   article   which   was   re- 
printed in  this  journal  in  November, 
1931,  occurs  this  passage: 

There  must,  then,  be  the  proper  re- 
lationship between  meaning  and  drill. 
An  emphasis  upon  meaning  alone,  as 
in  the  incidental  method,  has  been 
shown  to  be  not  the  most  effective, 
while  the  emphasis  on  drill  alone  gives 
a  formalized  procedure  which  deadens 
the  child's  interest  and  therefore 
hinders  improvement.  These  two 
types  of  instruction  are  united  in  the 
method  which  emphasizes  correlation. 
The  correlation  of  handwriting  with 
the  other  subjects  of  instruction 
shows  the  child  that  the  improve- 
ment of  his  handwriting  is  often  of 
importance  in  his  other  activities.  It 
therefore  gives  an  impetus  to  his 
practice  and  drill.  On  the  other  hand, 
correlation  means  that  instruction  in 
handwriting  is  distinct  from  instruc- 
tion in  the  other  subjects  and  is  car- 
ried on  at  a  definite  time.  (Page  16). 

Direct  Practice  Needed 

The  only  legitimate  objective  of  in- 
struction in  handwriting  is  to  produce 
a  habit  which  will  be  an  effective 
means  of  expression  of  thought.  To 
be  effective  it  must  produce  writing 
which  is  legible  and  reasonably  at- 
tractive in  appearance.  Besides  this 
the  movement  must  be  fluent  and 
easy.  To  produce  such  a  habit  re- 
quires direct  practice.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  about  this.  If  we  abolish  all 
practice  except  that  which  occurs  in- 
cidentally we  sacrifice  form  and 
smooth,  easy  production. 

Habit 

Again,  to  be  effective  the  habit 
must  be  subordinated  to  the  expres- 
sion of  thought.  The  mechanics  of 
writing  must  not  remain  so  prominent 
in  the  attention  of  the  writer  that 
he  cannot  give  his  mind  to  what  he 

Iis  trying  to  say.  The  failure  to  de- 
velop a  habit  which  can  thus  be  sub- 
ordinated to  the  expression  of  mean- 
ing is  the  chief  fault  of  the  old-fash- 


ioned drill  method.  The  pupils  under 
this  method  commonly  develop  two 
styles  of  writing,  one  to  use  when 
they  were  thinking  about  the  writing 
and  the  other  to  use  when  they  were 
thinking  about  what  they  were  say- 
ing. 

Skill  and  Practice 

The  crying  need  of  the  hour  is  that 
we  should  keep  our  balance,  and  keep 
to  a  procedure  which  will  conserve 
both  sets  of  values.  "This  should  ye 
have  done  and  not  have  left  the  other 
undone"  might  well  be  a  motto  of 
educators  when  they  are  inclined  to 
yield  to  the  allurements  of  a  pro- 
cedure which  plays  up  one  set  of 
values  to  the  neglect  of  another.  No 
method  has  ever  been  found  of  attain- 
ing skill  without  practice  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  such  a  method  ever 
will  be  found. 


during  the  summer  of  1927  where  we 
became  well  acquainted  with  him  and 
learned  to  respect  his  ideas  and  his 
ability. 


E.  T.  LUDOWICI 

From  our  friends,  S.  Goodnight, 
Vancouver,  Wash.,  J.  A.  Wesco,  Port- 
land, Ore.,  and  I.  M.  Walker  of  the 
Behnke-Walker  Business  College, 
Portland,  Ore.,  we  learned  of  the 
death  of  E.  T.  Ludowici,  a  teacher  in 
the  Behnke-Walker  Business  College, 
who  died  August  20  at  the  age  of  44 
years. 

Mr.  Ludowici  was  a  penmanship  stu- 
dent of  J.  A.  Wesco.  Later  he  became 
associated  in  business  with  Mr.  Wesco. 
Most  of  his  time  was  spent  in  busi- 
ness college  work.  He  taught  in 
Calgary,  Canada,  and  in  the  Behnke- 
Walker  Business  College  at  Portland 
for  14  years. 

Mr.  Ludowici  was  well  known  as  a 
penman  and  teacher  on  the  coast  and 
in  Canada.  He  was  a  young  man  of 
rare  ability,  a  good  mixer  and  a  fine 
talker. 


Luther  J.   Kuhns 

Luther  J.  Kuhns,  Supervisor  of 
Handwriting  in  Norristown,  Pa.,  died 
on  July  19  on  his  forty-fourth  birth- 
day. 

Mr.  Kuhns  received  his  early  educa- 
tion in  the  Lehigh  County  Public 
Schools  and  was  graduated  from  the 
Keystone  Normal  School  (now  Teach- 
ers College)  at  Kutztown,  Pa.  He  re- 
ceived a  B.  S.  degree  from  Muhlen- 
berg College  and  an  M.  A.  in  history 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  taught  in  the  public  schools  of 
his  native  county  for  ten  years.  In 
1920  he  became  the  first  supervisor 
of  handwriting  in  Norristown,  Pa., 
and  for  fourteen  years  until  his  death 
he  successfully  filled  that  position.  He 
was  a  very  active,  faithful  teacher 
and  supervisor  and  formulated  courses 
of  study  in  handwriting  for  all  grades 
and  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 
In  his  course  of  study  he  incorporated 
the  idea  of  correlating  handwriting 
with  other   subjects. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Lutheran 
church  and  served  overseas  in  the 
World  War.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Odd  Fellows,  Masons,  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  Pennsylvania 
State  Teachers  Association,  School- 
men's Club  of  Norristown  and  the 
American  Legion. 

Mr.  Kuhns  came   to  The  Zanerian 


WINS  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE 
EDUCATOR 

G.  L.  White,  secretary  and  penman 
of  the  Richmond  Business  College, 
Richmond,  Va.,  recently  held  a  pen- 
manship contest.  There  were  many 
fine  writers  in  the  large  class. 

The  winner  of  the  contest  was  Annie 
Donald  who  was  given  as  a  prize  a 
year's  subscription  to  The  Educator. 
Congratulations,  Miss  Donald  and  we 
hope  that  you  will  go  on  with  your 
pen  work. 


A  PENMANSHIP  MAGAZINE 

Eishuji  Kenkyu  is  the  title  of  a  lit- 
tle 32  page  penmanship  magazine 
which  reaches  our  desk  each  month. 
It  is  published  by  Ichiro  Yoshida,  3600 
Sanchome,  Mejiro,  Toshimaku,  Tokyo, 
Japan.  It  contains  many  pages  of 
beautifully  prepared  penmanship  and 
lettering  of  all  kinds.  Mr.  Yoshida 
is  doing  a  fine  work  in  the  way  of 
promoting  pen  work  in  Japan.  Mr. 
Yoshida  himself  writes  a  very  ac- 
curate professional  business  hand.  He 
studied  penmanship  in  Columbus, 
Ohio. 


A  MASTERPD3CE 

A  copy  of  M.  B.  Moore's  bounding 
stag  chased  by  two  ferocious  looking 
dogs  has  been  received  from  C.  W. 
Jones,  Brockton,  Mass.  Mr.  Jones  is 
doing  a  very  good  work  in  publish- 
ing this  skillful  piece  of  work  by  M. 
B.  Moore  who  was  one  of  America's 
most  skillful  penmen.  He  was  espe- 
cially strong  in  flourishing.  Many  of 
his  beautiful  flourishes  are  to  be  found 
in  the  best  collections  of  pen  work. 
Mr.  Moore  died  some  years  ago  but 
left  a  great  many  fine  flourishes. 
This  reprint  from  Mr.  Jones  is  well 
worth  a  place  in  any  scrapbook  or 
in  a  frame. 
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This  greeting  comes  from  Mr.  E.  Iwasa,  225  Misono,  Kamata-ku,   Tokyo,  Japan.     It  is  one  of  the  cleverest  designs 
have   received   for   many  a  day.      We  congratulate  Mr.    Iwasa  upon  his  skill. 
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F.  B.  Courtney  who  for  many,  many 
years  has  been  recognized  as  one  of 
the  most  skillful  penmen  in  America 
and  who  justly  deserves  the  title 
"Wizard  of  the  pen"  has  prepared  a 
series  of  supplementary  copies 
especially  for  The  Educator.  They 
will  appear  regularly  in  our  columns 
for  some  time.  Get  out  your  pen,  stir 
up  your  ink,  and  limber  up  that  arm 
of  yours,  for  these  copies  are  going 
to  be  an  inspiration  and  will  surprise 
most  of  Mr.  Courtney's  friends  with 
their  excellence. 

The  Editor 


MB.  GBEENE  GOES  TO 
PHILADELPHIA 

G.  C.  Greene,  who  for  the  past  13 
years  has  been  connected  with  Goldey 
College,  Wilmington,  Del.,  is  now 
registrar  and  head  of  the  penmanship 
department  of  Banks  College,  1200 
Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Mr.  Greene  is  well  known  to  our 
readers,  having  contributed  a  course 
of  lessons  in  business  writing,  miscel- 
laneous specimens  and  articles  to  The 
Educator.  He  is  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing penmen  in  the  U.  S. 


/re/t/r,)/ ///f  //sw/o/  uoe/^h faience 
er/J//c  ?/H/m's'<jr /■////'/?•  r/e'/u////ef~~\ 
10)clen  wleaocrc 

-J//nr/a?/  ere/t//'<7,c///fMM//t/,r/////  ,jf}//( 
/u'^elee?/  //////c//c</ /?/>//////////  /ewf~) 

^A*'/  -_  Jf/e//7re  .  /f/cefrterr/f  ' 


The  above  invitation  was  written  by 
H.  A.  Beneau,  penman  of  2292  Myrtle 
Avenue,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

The  invitation  was  well  printed  on 
wedding  invitation  paper  and  embos- 
sed. On  the  side  Mr.  Reneau  mono- 
gramed  R.  P.  in  a  gold  circle,  giving 
the  invitation  a  very  attractive  ap- 
pearance. We  extend  to  the  daughter 
our  best  wishes  and  compliment  the 
father  on  his  fine  pen  work. 


The   above  signatures 


by  H.   L.    Darner  of   Strayer  College,   Washington,   D.   C. 
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PRESIDENT    HULL'S    MESSAGE 

(Continued   from    page   7) 

Secretary — Marjorie  G.  Phillips,  Di- 
rector Phillips  Secretarial  School, 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

Business  Methods  Round  Table 

Responsibility  Head — W.  A.  Robbins, 
Pres.  Lincoln  School  of  Commerce, 
Lincoln,  Nebr.;  First  Vice-Pres., 
N.  C.  T.  F. 

Chairman — Harlan  J.  Randall,  State 
Teachers  College,  Whitewater, 
Wis. 

Vice-Chairman — Don  J.  Blankenship, 
C-K  High  School,  Huntington,  W. 
Va. 

Secretary — William  Reichbauer,  Busi- 
ness Manager  Glenwood  High 
School,  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

Secretarial  Round  Table 

Responsibility  Head — Bruce  F.  Gates, 
Secretary,  N.  C.  T.  F. 

Chairman — Richard  G.  Cole,  Type- 
writing Dept.,  University  of  Texas, 
Austin,  Tex. 

Vice-Chairman — Mary  Alletta  Dodd, 
Typewriting  Instructor,  Springfield 
High  School,  Springfield,  111. 

Secretary — Dora  Houston  Pitts,  West- 
ern High  School,  Detroit. 

College  Round  Table 

Responsfoility  Head — J.  Murray  Hill, 
Vice-Pres.  Bowling  Green  Business 
University,  Bowling  Green,  Ky.; 
Treasurer,  N.  C.  T.  F. 

Chairman — D.  Clyde  Beighey,  Direc- 
tor of  Commercial  Education,  State 
Teachers  College,  Macomb,  111. 

Vice-Chairman — Robert  F.  Webb, 
Business  Education  Dept.,  Indiana 
State  Teachers  College,  Indiana,  Pa. 

Secretar y — (Miss)  Frances  R. 
Botsford,  Assistant  Professor,  Dept. 
of  Business  Education,  Ball  State 
Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Ind. 

Machine  Shorthand  Round  Table 

Responsibility  Head  —  Mary  M. 
Gallagher,  Pres.  Gallagher  School 
of  Business,  Kankakee,  111. 

Chairman — Clem  M.  Boling,  Steno- 
type  Division,  La  Salle  Extension 
Univ.,  Chicago. 

Vice-Chairman  —  Evelyn  Anderson, 
Head  Typewriting  and  Stenotyping 
Depts.,  Northwestern  Business  Col- 
lege, Chicago. 

Secretary — Dorothy  Hamilton,  Hamil- 
ton School  of  Commerce,  Mason 
City,  la. 

Penmanship   Round   Table 

Responsibility   Head — C.   C.   Wiggins, 

Northern   State    Teachers    College, 

Marquette,  Mich. 
Chairman — C.  C.  Wiggins. 
Vice-Chairman — To   be   appointed   by 

Mr.  Wiggins. 
Secretary — Sadie  A.  Thompson,  Supr. 

of  Penmanship,  Marquette,  Mich. 


Social-Economic  Round  Table 

Responsibility  Head — Professor  F.  C. 
Nichols,  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge,  Mass. 

Chairman — Dr.  H.  G.  Shields,  As- 
sistant Dean,  University  of  Chicago. 

Vice-Chairman — Wallace  E.  Leland, 
Chairman  of  Dept.  of  Commerce 
and  Instructor  of  Economics,  Cul- 
ver Military  Academy,  Culver,  Ind. 

Office  Machines  Practice  Round  Table 

Responsibility  Head — Eleanor  Skimin, 
Northern  High  School,  Detroit; 
Literary  Editor  for  the   Yearbook. 

Chairman — Agnes  E.  Meehan,  George 
Washington  High  School,  Indiana- 
polis. 


Attend  the 

N.  C.  T.  F. 

and  meet  old  friends, 

form  new  acquaintances, 

keep  up-to-date 

and  enjoy  yourself. 


Vice-Chairman — To   be   appointed   by 

Agnes  E.  Meehan. 
Secretary — Louise    Bennett,    Dunkirk 

High  School,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

General  Themes 
for  the  Convention: 

Topic  I.  The  Personal  Equa- 
tion in  Business  Education. 

Topic    II.    Principles    a  n  d 
Practices     in     Curriculum 

Building. 

Membership 

The  Federation  can  accomplish  a 
great  deal  more  for  commercial  edu- 
cation and  for  the  professional  in- 
terests of  its  members  through  a 
larger  membership.  The  fee  is  nom- 
inal. It  is  only  Two  Dollars  and  cov- 
ers the  following: 

FIRST — Membership  in  the  Federa- 
tion for  one  year. 

SECOND — A  cloth  bound  volume  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  1934  Conven- 
tion. 


"The  National  Business  Education 
Outlook,"  which  contains  the  report  of 
the  Convention,  alone  is  worth  the  an- 
nual fee.  Each  member  can  help  the 
drive  for  a  larger  membership  by 
bringing  this  unusual  offer  to  the  at- 
tention of  fellow  teachers.  Your  earn- 
est cooperation  will  be  appreciated. 
Applicants  for  membership  should 
send  the  membership  fee  to  Bruce  F. 
Gates,  Gates  College,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 
The  slogan  for  1934  is:  Every  Mem- 
ber Get  A  Member.  Surely  every 
member  of  the  Federation  knows  of 
some  one  he  or  she  can  get  as  a  new 
member.  Try  It.  Each  new  member, 
as  well  as  each  old  member,  gets  a 
free  copy  of  the  Yearbook.  The  price 
of  the  Yearbook  to  non-members  will 
be  $3.00. 

Membership   Committee 
Organizer    and    Chairman — Bruce   F. 
Gates. 

Publicity  Committee 

The  Publicity  Committee  Chair- 
man is  the  President  of  the  Federa- 
tion. He  has  surrounded  himself  with 
a  group  of  men  and  women  who  will 
see  to  it  that  the  Federation  is  known 
in  every  state  in  the  United   States. 

A  Word   To   The  Exhibitors 

Naturally  you  will  be  interested  in 
this  year's  Convention.  It  is  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  era  in  the  Federa- 
tion. The  exhibit  space  has  been 
changed,  from  the  far  away  rooms  in 
the  corner,  to  the  open  spaces  just 
outside  the  Grand  Ballroom  on  the 
Grand  Promenade  of  the  Mezzanine 
Floor. 

This  affords  the  exhibitors  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  set-up  the  kind  of  which 
they  have  never  had  before.  The  ex- 
hibitors should  make  application  to 
Bruce  F.  Gates  for  space  at  once. 

Other  Features 

Several  other  outstanding  features 
were  planned  at  the  meeting  of  your 
Executive  Committee  in  Chicago.  The 
Hospitality  Committee  is  already 
planning  a  real  cordial  welcome  for 
the  members  and  their  friends.  This 
Committee  will  be  pleased  to  arrange 
historical  or  educational  trips  for 
those  who  are  interested.  Tell  the 
Chairman  what  you  want  and  it  will 
be  done.  The  Hotel  Committee  will 
arrange  for  breakfasts,  luncheons, 
dinners  or  banquets  for  special 
groups.  John  F.  Bowman  of  the 
Hotel,  will  be  glad  to  carry  out  your 
wishes  in  this  respect. 

Reception 

There  will  not  be  the  usual  worn 
out  "President's  Reception"  with  all 
its  glamour  and  stiffness,  but  there 
will  be  a  "Get-Acquainted  Reception" 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Reception 
Committee.  There  will  be  music  and 
dancing. 

The  Banquet  and  Dance 

Yes,  there  will  be  a  banquet.  Why 
are  YOU  going  to  the  Convention? 
Certainly,  not  only  to  listen  to  flights 
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of  oratory  and  to  enter  into  discus- 
sions on  education,  but  you  are  going 
to  the  Convention  also  to  meet  your 
friends  and  to  have  a  good  time.  To 
relax.  The  banquet  is  the  place  for 
relaxation.  It  is  there  that  we  forget 
the  trying  moments  of  the  classroom 
and  the  office.  It  is  at  these  social 
functions  that  we  meet  old  friends 
and  make  new  ones.  Here  we  laugh, 
and  sing,  and  make  "Whoopee."  Oh, 
yes,  there  will  be  addresses  at  the 
banquet,  to  be  sure,  but  they  will  be 
bubbling  over  with  wit  and  humor. 
You  will  enjoy  every  minute  of  the 
time.  There  will  be  no  addresses  on 
educational  topics.  But  just  think  of 
what  else  we  give  you  in  addition  to 
this  entertainment.  We  give  you  a 
dinner  prepared  by  one  of  the  best 
chefs  in  the  United  States,  for  less 
money  than  you  would  pay  for  a  din- 
ner in  the  regular  dining-room  of  the 
Hotel.  If  you  doubt  this,  try  to  du- 
plicate the  dinner  in  the  main  dining- 
room  on  Friday  night,  and  see  what 
you  get  for  $2.50.  So,  if  you  have 
not  yet  ordered  your  banquet  tickets, 
order  them  now.  Send  your  order  to 
Bruce  F.  Gates. 

Your   Hotel   Reservations    Should 
Be  Made 

Make  your  Hotel  reservations  early. 
The  Stevens  Hotel  is  to  be  the  Head- 
quarters of  the  Convention,  and  while 
the  Hotel  has  more  than  3000  rooms, 
single  and  en  suite,  yet  if  you  send 
in  your  reservations  early  you  will 
get  better  assignments  than  if  you 
wait  until  the  last  minute.  Of  course, 
you  will  want  to  stop  at  the  Head- 
quarters. You  can  secure  special 
rates  at  the  Stevens  Hotel. 

Are  You  A  Member? 

This  is  a  progressive,  constructive 
organization,  which  is  taking  the  lead 
in  raising  the  standards  of  business 
training  in  high  schools,  business 
schools,  colleges  and  teacher-training 


institutions  throughout  the  country. 
The  commercial  teacher  who  is  not 
a  member  of  the  Federation  has  mis- 
sed much  that  is  inspirational  and 
helpful.  All  teachers  are  especially 
urged  to  become  members.  School 
proprietors  should  propose  the  names 
of  their  faculties  for  membership  and 
pay  the  annual  fee  for  each  name  pro- 
posed. Try  this.  Help  to  increase  the 
membership.  Write  to  Bruce  F. 
Gates,  and  tell  him  you  want  to  be- 
come a  member.     He  will  do  the  rest. 


(We  solicit  comments  for  this  column  which  will 
inspire  young  people  to  select  penmanship  as 
their    vocation.) 

"I  have  just  completed  engrossing 
six  hundred  certificates  and  two  hun- 
dred diplomas.  For  the  past  ten 
years  I  have  made  no  effort  to  solicit 
pen  work  but  find  that  a  great  deal 
of  it  is  coming  to  me  on  account  of 
one  or  two  resolutions  which  I  en- 
grossed recently. 

"Both  resolutions  were  in  album 
form,  one  of  nine  pages  for  which  I 
received  $150,  and  one  of  six  pages 
for  which  I  received  $90.  The  pages 
were  illuminated  and  finished  with 
Sepia  wash  with  a  darker  Sepia  scroll 
or  border  and  the  finished  work  after 
being  bound  in  black  sheep  skin 
created  some  very  flattering  com- 
ment." 

Many  have  turned  to  their  pen  for 
additional  revenue  during  the  lean 
years  in  business. 

Any  young  man  or  woman  who  will 
thoroughly  prepare  to  do  high  class 
pen  work  will  always  have  something 
which  will  stand  by  him  at  all  times. 


LET   US  BE  THANKFUL, 

We  have  faced  and  successfully 
weathered  a  severe  depression.  The 
deprivations  and  fears  which  we  have 
overcome  have  strengthened  our  char- 
acters and  put  in  most  of  us  a  little 
more  consideration  for  our  fellow 
men. 

Many  of  our  hardships  were  imagi- 
nary compared  with  the  real  dangers 
of  our  Pilgrim  Fathers.  If  men  and 
women  who  first  observed  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day  could  be  thankful  for  the 
meager  fare  which  they  enjoyed, 
surely  we  in  our  conveniences  and 
luxuries  of  present  day  standard  of 
living  should  be  generous  in  our 
Thanksgiving  for  the  many  blessings 
bestowed  upon  us. 

Let  us  look  with  optimism,  rever- 
ence and  confidence  to  the  coming 
year  and  we  will  surely  be  blessed 
with  happiness  and  success. 

Editor 


Blank  Cards 

for 

Card  Writers. 

White,  Tinted,  Colored,  Comic  and  Bird 
Design  cards,  prices  and  samples  free  on  re- 
quest.      Written     cards     15     cents     per    dozen. 

W.  C.  KNECHTEL,  Box  176,   Harrisville,  Pa. 


S.  E.  Ruley  of  the  Spencerian  Com- 
mercial School,  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
reports  an  increase  of  64  per  cent  over 
last  September  in  enrollment  in  day 
school  and  more  than  100  per  cent 
increase  in  the  night  school. 


SCRIPT-O-RAISE  COMPOUND 
Produces   Raised-Printing  from    type. 

Raised- Writing  with  ordinary  pen. 
Kit  of  Gold  and  Silver,  50c;    Black  or  any 

color  30c,  postpaid,  with  directions. 
Script-O-Raise,      Hudson,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A  . 


From   the   pen   of   C.   W.   Norder,    Century   Bldg.,   Pittsburg,   Pa. 
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CONFIDENCE 

The  success  of  every  institution, 
the  success  of  every  individual,  the 
success  of  every  marriage,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Universe,  depends  on 
Confidence. 

When  we  ride  on  the  train,  our  life 
depends  on  the  man  at  the  throttle. 
We  have  confidence  in  him.  When  we 
ride  in  a  public  service  car,  our  life 
depends  on  the  chauffeur.  We  trust 
him  to  drive  carefully  and  get  us  to 
our  destination  safely. 

When  we  deposit  our  pay  check  in 
the  bank,  we  have  confidence  in  the 
bank.  We  consider  it  a  safer  place 
for  our  money  than  our  pocket  or  our 
home. 

When  we  hire  to  anyone,  we  have 
confidence  in  his  ability  to  pay  us 
the  agreed  wage.  Likewise  when  the 
employer  hires  us,  he  has  confidence 
in  our  ability  and  loyalty.  When  we 
make  an  important  business  trip,  we 
have  confidence  in  our  ability  to  put 
it  over  to  our  benefit  and  profit. 

When  we  go  to  the  physician,  the 
dentist,  the  osteopath,  or  the  chiro- 
practor, we  have  confidence  in  him — 
we  believe  he  can  help  us.  When  we 
go  into  a  store  to  buy  an  article  of 


merchandise  we  have  confidence  in 
that  store — we  believe  its  merchan- 
dise possesses  quality  and  that  its 
prices  are  right. 

When  we  go  into  a  restaurant  for 
a  meal,  we  have  confidence  in  the 
proprietor,  in  the  chef  and  in  the 
waiters.  We  believe  they  will  pre- 
pare and  serve  us  good,  wholesome 
food. 

When  we  select  and  attend  a  cer- 
tain educational  institution  or  tech- 
nical school,  we  have  confidence  in  its 
ability  to  supply  us  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  skill  which  we  desire. 

When  we  go  fishing,  we  have  confi- 
dence in  the  stream  and  in  the  fish 
to  bite.  Likewise  when  we  go  hunt- 
ing, we  have  confidence  in  that  par- 
ticular locality  and  in  the  game  to 
reveal  itself  to  our  sight  as  well  as 
confidence  in  our  gun  and  in  our  abil- 
ity to  shoot  accurately. 

When  we  go  to  church,  we  show 
our  confidence  in  the  church — its  peo- 
ple, its  pastor,  and  God  Almighty. 

Confidence — what  a  Magic  word!  If 
we  have  confidence  in  ourselves,  we 
can  accomplish  wonders — achieve  the 
"impossible."  Yes,  "We  can  if  we 
think  we  can." 


A  CORRECTION  AND  APOLOGY 

The  article  in  the  October  issue  en- 
titled "Good  Writing  is  only  Courtesy" 
was  through  some  error  in  our  office 
credited  to  C.  C.  Lister.  Since  publish- 
ing the  October  issue  we  have  discov- 
ered that  Miss  Mary  M.  Ashe,  As- 
sociate Director  in  charge  of  penman- 
ship, Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  the  author. 
We  hope  Miss  Ashe  and  Mr.  Lister 
will  pardon  us  for  the  error. 

Miss  Ashe  is  to  be  complimented  on 
her  ability  to  prepare  such  an  inter- 
esting, meaty  article  and  we  suggest 
that  those  who  have  not  read  the 
article  do  so. 


Two  beautifully  executed  pen  and 
ink  landscape  sketches  have  been  re- 
ceived from  John  F.  Schuman,  Spring 
City,  Pa.  Mr.  Schuman  is  a  student 
of  the  sketches  of  C.  P.  Zaner  and  has 
succeeded  admirably  in  training  his 
eye  and  hand  to  reproduce  the  beau- 
ties of  nature. 


A  package  of  specimens  containing 
bird  flourishes,  alphabets,  etc.,  has 
been  received  from  P.  A.  Westrope, 
the  penman  of  2215  Vine  Street.  Den- 
ver, Colorado.  Mr.  Westrope  is  a  man 
who  has  enjoyed  penmanship  and 
maintains  his  steady  nerve  remark- 
ably well.  We  hope  that  he  may  en- 
joy many  more  years  with  the  pen. 


Signatures    by    tha 


engrossing   artist,    E.    H.    McGhee   of    Trenton,    N.    J. 
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Penmanship  Built  This   Beautiful   Home 


The  Wiatt   Residence 


The  new  Spanish  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  R.  E.  Wiatt,  900  South  4th 
Street,  Alhambra,  California,  which 
was  recently  completed  on  the  spac- 
ious Wiatt  estate.  It  is  exquisitely 
furnished  throughout  in  Spanish- 
Milano  style  surrounded  by  gorgeous 
rose  gardens,  flowers,  shrubs  and  well 
kept  lawns. 

The  Wiatt  mansion  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  up-to-date  homes  in 
Alhambra.  There  are  seven  rooms, 
three  shower  baths,  one  tub  bath, 
three  fireplaces,  two  furnaces,  a  won- 
derful patio  20x30  feet  and  many 
modern  conveniences. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wiatt  are  both  nation- 
ally known  in  the  penmanship  profes- 
sion and  it  was  because  of  their  work 
as  teachers  and  supervisors  of  pen- 
manship that  this  exquisite  home  was 
made  possible. 

Mrs.  Wiatt  was  one  of  the  capable 
teachers  and  supervisors  of  handwrit- 
ing in  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Schools. 
She  helped  build  up  the  penmanship 
department  and  rendered  the  schools 
a  very  valuable  service. 

Mr.  Wiatt  has  had  considerable  ex- 
perience as  a  teacher,  school  proprie- 
tor, principal  and  director  of  hand- 
writing. He  has  spent  almost  thirty 
years  in  California,  devoting  his 
ability  towards  raising  the  standards 
of  handwriting  in  the  public  schools. 
He  received  his  training  in  penman- 
ship in  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  is  an 
Iowan  by  birth. 

In  addition  to  his  experience  in  high 
school  and  grade  schools  he  has  estab- 
lished an  enviable  record  as  a  trainer 
of  teachers,  each  year  doing  special 
penmanship  teaching  in  the  Swope 
School,  Long  Beach,  California.  His 
classes  in  methods  and  handwriting 
are  attended  by  a  very  large  number 
from  various  sections  of  the  country. 
It  has  been  the  pleasure  of  the  Edu- 
cator Staff  to  examine  the  writing 
from   these   teachers   studying   under 


Mr.  Wiatt.  He  succeeds  in  developing 
the  handwriting  of  the  classes  as  a 
whole  to  a  very  high  degree.  In  fact, 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  find  a  bet- 
ter class  of  equal  size. 

Mr.  Wiatt  is  very  active  in  the  vari- 
ous penmanship  associations  and  in 
all  activities  for  the  betterment  of 
handwriting  in  the  public  schools.  He 
is  full  of  enthusiasm,  a  tireless  worker 
and  an  accurate  thinker. 

The  Educator  congratulates  the 
Wiatts  and  wishes  them  many  years 
of  joy  in  their  home. 


PROF.  A.  A.  KUHL,  NOTED 

EDUCATOR,  DLED  SUDDENLY 

AT  SCHOOL 

Prof.  Kuhl  was  one  of  the  leading 
commercial  educators  in  the  country. 
He  was  born  in  Ohio  and  went  south 
to  Douglas,  Georgia,  many  years  ago. 
He  was  connected  with  the  Georgia 
Normal  College  since  1907  and  his 
students  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States.  About  two 
years  ago  Mr.  Kuhl  took  typhoid  fever 
from  which  he  didn't  altogether  re- 
cover. 


WEDDING    BELLS    RING    FOR 
WELL-KNOWN  SUPERVISOR 

Helen  E.  Cotton,  supervisor  of  hand- 
writing, Schenectady,  N.  Y.  was  mar- 
ried on  July  18,  to  Dr.  Charles  A. 
Howland  of  Schenectady. 

The  bride  studied  at  the  Zanerian 
College  of  Penmanship,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Harvard  University,  Columbia 
University  and  New  York  University. 
She  was  at  one  time  engaged  in  edu- 
cational work  in  Connecticut,  then  be- 
came supervisor  in  the  Schenectady 
Public  Schools. 

Dr.  Howland  is  a  graduate  of  Col- 
gate University,  University  of  Mary- 
land and  did  post-graduate  work  in 
the  Harvard  Medical  School. 

After  an  extended  wedding  trip  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Howland  are  making  their 
home  at  1303  Union  Street, 
Schenectady. 


A.   A.    Kuhl 

The  auditorium  in  which  the  funeral 
was  held  was  not  large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate friends  and  former  stu- 
dents who  attended  the  services.  "He 
Died  in  Harness"  was  the  subject  of 
a  talk  by  his  life  long  friend,  Prof. 
Little. 

Mr.  Kuhl  devoted  his  life's  efforts 
and  money  to  the  interests  of  young 
men  and  women  and  will  be  greatly 
missed  by  the  section  of  the  country 
which  he  so  ably  served. 

A.  A.  Kuhl  was  one  of  the  leading 
penmen  of  the  South.  We  will  miss 
his  letters  with  that  beautiful,  skill- 
ful signature.  Mr.  Kuhl  specialized  in 
penmanship  at  The  Zanerian  in  1894. 
Two  years  later  Mrs.  A.  A.  Kuhl  at- 
tended The  Zanerian. 

The  Georgia  Normal  Business  Col- 
lege will  be  conducted  under  the  man- 
agement of  Mrs.  Kuhl. 


TAKE  NOTICE 

Don't  overlook  this  month's  cover 
page  by  E.  L.  Brown.  It's  an  un- 
usual masterpiece. 


ILLUMINATED  INITIAL 

On 

card    7x11     inches $1.00 

Har 

d   Carved  Greeting   Cards,    1  doj 1.00 

Sarr 

pie     Greeting     Carved     Card _...          .15 

J.  D.  Carter 

Deerfield,    111. 

FINE  PEN  ART 

R 

unmng    deer,    two    dogs    and    landscape.      A 

copy    of    this    fine    design    sent    for    five    three 

stamps.      New    circular    free. 

C.  W.  JONES 

224 

Main    St.,                               Brockton,    Mass. 
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"Ou(  k>  «i?  J-W  stare  0«  <mft> 

y^Aiim  the  Reaper,  all  bo  quickly. 
stv>ung  hts  segthfi,  touching  rkc  hcarf 
of  anolkcr  prominent  number  of  tkts 
Club  stilling  if  forcixr.  i^wam/ai 


of  kis  followmcn;  all  tkc  attributes 
of  tke  loftiest  type  of  mankood  met 
and  mingled  in  kim.  tmrtw.waw^ 
I  10  brigkter  star  ever  sparkled 
JL_  t  in  rice  field  of  friendship.  Do 
ktgker  ombobimcitt  of  tkosc  matchless 
principles,  so  potent  for  good  in  The 
work  of  human  benefaction  cverja 
valkcb  among  tkc  children  of  meres 

fA  splonbid  man,  great  by  reason 
of  kis  goodness,  in  the  fullness  of  jza 
years  anb  tumors,  crowned  with  tkc 
kalo  of  a  life  veil  spent  in  blessing 
kis  fcllowman.,  kas  crosses  tkc  kar- 
tor  kar,  whitker  we  know,  for  kis  pure 
uprigkt  life  kas  lei  into  eternal  glorp 

Xi  sweet  memory  will  linger  lov- 
ingly in  the  golden  ckambor  of  recol- 
lection, tile  skall  miss  kis  gcniala 


ill  ^*  (Gentlemen's  'Driving 

\&/  and  Hiding  Cluk  of  Denver- 
•was  organized  in  lSi>?  haw,wawj 

^qjhKO^ner 

became  one  of  its  most  enthusiastic 
nterabers  arit>  tke  record  shows  that 
ke  rcmaineb  true  anb  faitkful  to  its 
requirements  buring  kis  life.  JReo 
gave  liberally  of  his  means  anb  rime 

Kromotc  ih  success.  tj*.w*m»*.w*xi 
C  beligktcb  in  owning  anb  briving 
some  of  tkc  most-  beautiful  horses  own- 
cb  by  this  Chat,  vkosc  speed  war 
tke  "Poetrv  of  motion.."  xmxMmx^m 


kc  k< 


kc  had  tke  courage  to  bare  to  bo  right, 
the  integrity  tkat  courted  the  light  of 
keavftu  ■without  a  Musk;  a  charity 
that  cast  the  mantle  over  the  faults 

greeting,  his  warm  welcome;  but  tke. 
greatest  of  all  ke  will  be  missed  by  his 
life  companion,  kis  affectionate,  bevet- 
cb  wife  anb  loving  daughter,  to  ii'koin 
we  tender  our  bcepest  sympathies.!;?! 

\)Kc  committee  would  recommend, 
tkat  these  sentiments  be  entered  upon 
our  record,  anb  a  copy  thereof  be  for- 
warbcb  to  tkc  bereaved  family  of  our 
friend,  under  tkc  seal  of  tkis  Club, 
signed  by  our  "Prcsibont.  anb  attesteb 
by  our  Secretary.  rrerouuntiaMm 
Rb.tl.VB.     Rcspaafully  submitteb. 


DESIGNING    AND 
ENGROSSING 

By  E.  L.  BROWN 
Rockland,  Maine 


Pages   from    an   album    made    by    Norman   Tower,    Den 


(See  the  cover  page.) 


Cover  Designing 

This  design  savors  of  that  "old 
fashioned,  flourishy"  style  in  vogue 
nearly  half  a  century  ago,  a  class  of 
pen  work  which  is  less  in  favor  in 
this  modern  time  of  jazz  and  pink 
fingernails;  it  will  ever  interest  us  as 
it  develops  both  manual  skill  and 
artistic  taste,  and  serves  as  the  best 
exercise  to  attain  command  of  the 
pen. 

Designs  for  reproduction  by  the 
photo  process  must  be  executed  in 
black  ink,  but  for  practice  purposes 
we  would  recommend  "Arnold's  writ- 
ing fluid  or  Arnold's  Japan  ink,  mixed 
or  used  separately.  The  ink  must 
flow  freely,  be  black  on  the  shades 
and  fine  in  the  thin  lines.  First  make 
a  very  light  pencil  sketch  giving  gen- 
eral form  to  birds  and  border,  aim- 
ing for  balance  of  the  different  parts. 
The  facing  birds  must  be  same  in 
size.  The  flourished  part  should  be 
done  first,  as  a  few  misstrokes  or 
blots  might  spoil  the  specimen  and 
this  would  be  discouraging  after  hav- 
ing completed  the  lettering.  Add  very 
few  ornaments,  so  called,  to  the  lines 
as  too  much  "filligree"  work  will  de- 
tract from  bold,  symmetrical  strokes. 

The  lettering  is  rather  effective  and 
different  in  finish  from  the  regular 
styles.  Study  it  carefully  noting  size, 
spacing,  character  and  finish.  Color 
values  in  this  design  must  be  given 
most  critical  attention.  Rule  the 
edges  of  letters  in  word  "Educator" 
using  T-square,  drawing  board  and 
ruling  pen.  If  you  do  not  feel  equal 
to  the  flourishing  we  are  sure  you 
will  find  the  lettering  and  the  tinting 
worthy  of  most  careful  study. 

Send  us  some  of  your  work  for 
criticism  and  suggestions.  Show  the 
"old  guys"  that  they  cannot  much 
longer  flaunt  the  flag  of  superiority 
when  it  comes  to  skill  in  off-hand 
penmanship. 


A  SUGGESTION 

Send     The     Educator     to     your 

friends   this   year    for    Christmas. 

Special  rates  in  clubs. 

THE  EDUCATOR 

Columbus,  Ohio 

PENMEN  WANTED 

card  writers,  free  to  travel— any  te 
can  make  good  money.  Special  pla 
upeal  to  unemployed  penmen.  Wri 
)"   c/o  THE   EDUCATOR,    Columbe 


LEARN 

TO  WRITE 

I  te 

ach  Flourishin 

g,  Lettering  and  Or 

lamental 

penma 
My 

"coursers  un 

1. 

surpassed   for   home 

study — 

Pen  a 

nd   ink   copies 

,   Advanced   students   only — 

Sped. 

nens   25c   and 

up. 

H.  P. 

BEHRENSMEYER,  Quiney,  111. 

Box  73 

Catalog  and   Samples  on   Request 

Ask     about    our     Booklet    Diplomas — 
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THE  ZANER-BLOSER 

Finger  Fitting  Pencil 

A  Practical,  Inexpensive  Christmas  Gift 


It  Has  These  Advantages: 

1.  It  is  always  the  right  length  to  write  with — 
never  too  short. 

2.  It   will   outlast   a   dozen   ordinary   pencils. 

3.  Your  fingers   do  not  annoyingly  slip   down   to 
the  point  when  writing. 

4.  It  is  well   balanced,  light  in  weight,  pleasing 
in  appearance. 

5.  It  is  made  in  a  variety  of  colors. 

6.  It  is  provided  with  a  means  of  knowing  at 
all  times  the  length  of  the  lead  in  the 
pencil. 

7.  It  is  made  to  fit  the  hand,  which  means 
comfort   in   writing. 

8.  Its  shape  is  an  aid  to  correct  pencil  hold- 
ing, with  fingers  the  correct  distance  away 
from  the  point. 

9.  It  can  be  refilled  with  any  standard  lead 


THE 

ZANER-BLOSER         \W 

COMPANY                   if 

612   North    Park   Street                      ' 

Columbus,  Ohio 

ENGRAVED  OR 
LITHOGRAPHED 

feooi/Lnr 

for  all  kinds  of  schools 

XPe  furnish  Imitation, or 
Genuine  Leather  Covers, 
silk  lined  and  gold  stamped. 

T/ie 

M^ghee  studio 

Arti  sts  -Penmen 
143  East  State  Street 
TRE2VTXXN.  iN  J 


STILL,  AMBITIOUS 

Howard  Baldwin,  proprietor  of 
Baldwin's  Business  College,  Yoakum, 
Texas,  is  77  years  of  age.  He  has 
conducted  the  above  named  school  for 
25  years,  during  which  time  he  has 
devoted  much  time  to  penmanship  and 
has  been  a  faithful  student  of  the 
work  of  Zaner  and  Bloser.  Mr. 
Baldwin  is  desirous  of  getting  his 
work  even  better  and  is,  therefore, 
working  with  that  in  view. 


EXPERT  WORK 

Some  very  attractive  signatures 
have  been  received  from  W.  A. 
Weaver,  handwriting  expert  of  Dallas, 
Texas.  Mr.  Weaver  states  that  he  is 
kept  busy  with  questioned  handwrit- 
ing work,  having  quite  a  number  of 
cases  on  which  he  is  working. 


TWENTY-TWO  YEARS 

It  is  more  than  twenty-two  years 
ago  since  I  first  became  a  subscriber, 
and  I  have  kept  a  careful  file  of  the 
copies  during  that  time,  so  you  can 
see  that  The  Educator  and  I  are 
friends  of  considerable  standing. 
O.  M.  Elton, 
Fergus  Falls,  Minn. 


FROM  JAPAN 

Beautiful  specimens  of  business  and 
ornamental  writing  have  been  re- 
ceived from  Saburo  Josin,  28, 
Itachibori-Minamidori  N  i  c  h  o  m  e, 
Osaka,  Japan.  The  Educator  notices 
a  decided  improvement  in  the  work 
of  the  Japanese  penmen.  They  are 
gradually  raising  the  standard  of 
their  work.  We  congratulate  them 
upon  the  excellence  of  their  work. 


al,20c  doz..  in  script,  25c.  Leather,  silk- 
solutions,  $5.00,  includmi  name 
stamped  in  gold,  and  paper,  $6.00. 
Diplomas.  Resolutions,  Tcslimoniali. 
306    I.. i    O.kdale    A.rm.r     Cten.ld..  Pa. 


CARD  CARVING 


further   informatic 

Every  lover  of  penmanship  should  have  a  copy  of 
my  famous  Blue  Bird — executed  on  blue  paper  In 
black,  white  and  Bold  ink.  Price  $1.00.  two  {1.50.  It 
is  a  beauty  and  unsurpassed  for  a  present  to  a  friend. 
My  challenge  cards  are  just  what  you  want  to  prac- 
tice  from.      Price   60c   for   the  package. 

A.   W.    DAKIN 
604    W.    Colvin    St..  Syracuse.    N.    Y. 


IOO  YEARS  AGO 


w«[e 


using 


CILLOTT  STEEL  PENS 


and    today    the 
highest   in  quality. 

School— Nos.  1066,  1096,  41,  51,  61.  71. 
81,  91. 

Flourishing,  Ornamental  and  Fine  Commer- 
cial Writing— Nos.  1,  601EF,  601F,  603EF, 
603F,   604EF,   604F. 

Send  10c  for  samples  of  either  of  the  above 
groups. 

JOSEPH    CILLOTT  &  SONS.    LTD. 

93    Chambers    St.  New    York    City 
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Lessons  in  Knifemanship  and  Carving 


By  FRANK  A.  KRUPP 

Interstate    Business    College,    Fargo,   North  Dakota 


No.  2 

Make  the  large,  light  sweeping 
carved  lines  first.  The  leaves  and 
flowers  are  added  last.  Of  course  the 
cardboard  is  turned  at  different  angles 
to  make  different  leaves  and  flowers. 

After  acquiring  skill  on  this  simple 
design,  create  other  similar  designs. 
Keep  your  work  plain  in  design  and 
smooth  in  workmanship. 

See  that  your  knife  is  sharp.  Be 
observing  and  industrious.  Some  nice 
designs  are  being  received.  Send  us 
yours. 

FILLED  TO  CAPACITY 

We  are  unusually  busy  now  since 
our  school  is  filled  to  capacity.  Hope 
you  are  enjoying  the  same  type  of 
business. 

E.  C.  Ringold, 

Draughon  School  of  Commerce, 
Atlanta,  Georgia. 


EDWARD  G.  MILLS 

Script  Specialists  for  Engraving  Purposes 
P.  O.  Drawer  982  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  finest  script  obtainable  for  model  illus- 
trations for  bookkeeping  texts,  business  forms; 
works  on  correspondence,  arithmetic,  and  for 
readers,  spellers,  etc.     By  appointment  only. 


THE   AMERICAN   PENMAN 

America's  Handwriting  Magazine 

Established    1884 

Subscription  price.  $1.25  a  year;  two  years. 
$2.25;  three  years,  $3.00.  Contains  depart- 
ments of  business  writing,  students'  specimens, 
ornate  penmanship,  engrossing,  the  Good 
Writers  Club,  etc.  Timely  articles  on  the 
teaching  of  handwriting  by  leading  authorities. 
Ask  about  the  American  Penman  Certificate 
of   Proficiency. 

Send   15c  for  sample  copy. 

The  American  Penman 

55  Fifth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CALLING  CARDS 


Ornamental 
Script 


20c  doz. 
25c  doz. 


3  doz.  50c 
2  doz.  40c 


Send  dime  or  stamps  for  samples 

and  you'll  order  a  hundred. 
Enclose  25c  for  a  dozen  of  my  fine 
Bronze  Cards.    Use  in  Xmas  Gifts. 

The  Anderson  Studio 
4527  So.  22nd.  St.,       Omaha,  Nebr. 

Engrossing  of  Memorials  and 
Resolutions  a  Specialty. 


AN  AVOCATION 

A  beautifully  written  letter  in  orna- 
mental penmanship  has  been  received 
from  Robert  Beamer,  Jr.,  manager  of 
the  Jefferson  Standard  Life  Insurance 
Company  at  Pulaski,  West  Va.  While 
Mr.  Beamer  is  a  very  busy  man  he  is 
very  much  interested  in  ornamental 
penmanship  as  an  avocation.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  the  National  Business 
College,  Roanoke,  Virginia  and  is  a 
left-handed   penman. 


Publisher,    The     Zaner-Bloser    Company,     612     N. 

Park    St.,    Columbus,    Ohio. 

Editor,  E.  A.  Lupfer,  612  N.  Park  St.,  Columbus. 

Ohio. 

Managing  Editor  - 


. Managers,    Parke 

Park   St.,    Columbus,   Ohi, 
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2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corpor- 
ation, its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and 
also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and  addresses 
of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one  per  cent 
or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned 
by  a  corporation,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
individual  owners  must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a 
mpany,    or    other    unincorporated 


individual 


nd    addr 


be  given.) 


the 


of 


F.  B.  Johnson,  R-3,  Box  314,  Hop- 
kins, Minn.,  who  has  become  a  special- 
ist in  business  and  ornamental  pen- 
manship, recently  sent  us  specimens 
of  his  well  written  business  writing 
and  his  dashy,  graceful  ornamental 
penmanship.  Mr.  Johnson  is  prepared 
to  teach  penmanship  in  public  or  pri- 
vate schools. 


STATEMENT    OF    THE    OWNERSHIP,    MAN- 
AGEMENT,   CIRCULATION,    ETC.,    RE- 
QUIRED BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS 
OF   MARCH    3,    1933. 

OF   THE    EDUCATOR    published    monthly    ex- 
cept    July    and    August    at    Columbus,     Ohio,    for 
October   1,   1934. 
State    of   Ohio    County    of   Franklin,    ss. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  County  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
Parker  Zaner  Bloser,  who.  having  been  duly 
sworn  according  to  law.  deposes  and  says  that  he 
is  the  Business  Manager  of  The  Educator  and  that 
the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  manage- 
ment (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc., 
of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in 
the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August 
24.  1912,  embodied  in  section  411.  Postal  Laws 
and    Regulations,    printed    on    the    reverse    of    this 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,     managing     editor,     and     business     managers 


The    Zaner-Bloser    Company.    Columbus.    Ohio. 

R.    E.    Bloser,    Columbus,    Ohio. 

Rebecca    Bloser.    Columbus,    Ohio. 

Parker    Zaner    Bloser,    Columbus,    Ohio. 

E.    A.    Lupfer.    Columbus,    Ohio. 

R.    B.    Moore,    Columbus,    Ohio. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgages,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per 
cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so 
state.)     None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving 
the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  secur- 
ity holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of 
stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear 
upon  the"  books  of  the  company  but  also,  in 
cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee 
or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of 
the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee 
is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  para* 
graphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in 
a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner; 
and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any 
interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds 
or    other    securities   than    as    so    stated    by    him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each 
issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed, 
through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers 
during  the  twelve  months  preceding  the  date  shown 

above  is  

(This    information    is    required    fr 
tions    only.) 

P.    Z.    Bloser,    Business   Manager. 

ribed    before    me    this    25th 


daily    publii 


day    of    September,    1934. 
(My    co 


Earl   A.    Lupfer 
i    Jan.    11,    1935.) 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


ed. 


>ur    readers    are     interested 

especially    in    books    of 
unercial    teachers,    including 
cational    value    and   books    o 


books  of  merit, 
and  value  to 
ks  of  special 
siness    subjects. 


All  such  books  will  be  briefly  reviewed  in  these 
columns,  the  object  being  to  give  sufficient  de- 
scription of  each  to  enable  our  readers  to  de- 
termine its  value. 


Practical   Everyday   Chemistry,   by 

H.  Bennett,  F.  A.  I.  C,  Editor-in- 
Chief  of  The  Chemical  Formulary. 
Published  by  The  Chemical  Publishing1 
Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Cloth 
cover,  315  pages. 

All  your  life  you  may  have  yearned  to  dabble 
and  putter  with  chemicals.  Perhaps  you  have 
been  held  back  by  lack  of  time,  facilities,  and 
knowledge. 

Shorter  working  hours  have  given  many  a  leisure 
which  can  well  be  turned  to  "riding"  a  hobby. 
What  more  fascinating  hobby  is  there  than  chem- 
istry?  Chemistry — mysterious,  alluring  and  ever- 
changing! 


g,  why  not 
listry  of  the 
lily.     As  for 


To    make    it    even    m 
apply    yourself    to    the    practit 
many   things  which   you   use   o 
a  laboratory,  the  attic,   kitchen,  basement  or  garage 

Many  of  the  things  you  use  in  your  daily  life 
are  effectively  disguised  under  widely  advertised 
trade  names.  "What  are  their  compositions?  How 
are  they  made?"  You  are  prone  to  ask  yourself. 
Such  things  are  mysteries  to  many;  and  even 
those  who  have  had  college  educations  must  feel 
woefully   ignorant   in   this   respect. 

To  cite  but  a  few  examples;  ask  yourself  what 
you  know  regarding  the  compositions  or  methods 
of  making  adhesives,  beverages,  cements,  colors, 
cosmetics,    drugs,    food    products,    gla. 


,tl„ 


etals,    oils 


-proofings. 


photo- 
soaps. 


i  with  which  you 
factory,  school,  ; 
solvable    mysteries 

uch 


lacquers, 
graphic    materials,    polisl 
synthetic    materials,    tex( 
many    other    things    too 

Hundreds  of  other  artic 
in  daily  contact  in  office 
home,  may  likewise  be  I 
you. 

If  you  are  thirsting  fo 
yearn  to  know  the  composition  of  these  things, 
and  the  methods  of  making  them,  you  will  find 
this  book  not  only  entertaining,  but  instructive 
and   practical   as  well. 

If  you  are  a  lay  reader,  you  will  develop  a 
"speaking  acquaintance"  with  the  products  with 
which  you  are  in  constant  contact.  If  you  are 
a  young  person,  adventuring  through  these  pages 
may  arouse  an  interest  in  chemistry  which  will, 
perhaps  be  a  stimulus  to  making  this  a  life-work 
and  profession.  If  you  are  a  manufacturer,  you 
will  find  in  these  formulas  new  ideas  and  uses 
for  your  products.  In  any  case,  you  will  find 
in  this  book  the  latest  and  most  accurate  informa- 
tion; for  many  publications,  laboratories,  manufac- 
turing companies,  and  trained  individuals  have 
contributed    their    knowledge    and    experience    to   its 


THE   NATIONAL   BROADCASTING 

COMPANY'S  MUSIC  APPRECIA- 
TION HOUR  BEGAN  ITS  SEVENTH 
SEASON  ON  OCTOBER  5. 

It  is  considered  the  Nation's  great- 
est organized  course  in  the  under- 
standing of  good  music.  It  was  in- 
augurated again  this  year  under  the 
baton  of  Dr.  Walter  Damrosch,  dean 
of  American  conductors,  over  com- 
bined coast-to-coast  networks. 

During  1933  many  thousands  of  in- 
structors' manuals  and  students'  note- 
books were  sold.  These  are  again  to 
be  sold  during  1934-35.  These  note- 
books give  the  themes  of  the  numbers 
played  in  each  broadcast,  and  the  in- 
structor's manual  is  published  to  as- 


jl  voted  ±  h 


rem 


\_/HiLDREN  are  the  joy  of  parents,  the  hope  of  the 
nation,  and  the  concern  of  all.  One  of  the  perils  that 
beset  them  on  the  road  of  life  is  tuberculosis.  Nine 
million  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age  in  the 
United  States  today  are  infected  with  the  germs  of  the 
disease.  These  children  may  be  protected,  however,  by 
safeguards  such  as  are  provided  by  Christmas  Seal 
funds  —  tuberculin  tests,  X-rays,  clinics,  preventoria 
and  nursing  service.  Your  purchase  of  Christmas 
Seals  to  decorate  your  holiday  letters  and  packages 
will  help  protect  children  from  tuberculosis. 


■  1  ■  fi  ■  i 


The  National,  State  and  Local  Tuberculosis  Associations 

of  Ihe  United  States 

Buy  Christmas  Seals 


sist  in  interpreting  the  course.  These 
are  now  being  distributed  from  the 
N.  B.  C.  studios  in  Radio  City,  The 
National  Broadcasting  Co.,  RCA 
Building,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York. 

The  purpose  of  the  courses  and  the 
notebooks  is  not  only  to  broaden  the 
student's  perception  of  music  as  an 
art,  but  above  all,  to  foster  his  love 
for  it  as  an  expression  of  his  own 
inner  life.  They  contain  many  ques- 
tions of  different  kinds  that  are 
meant  to  set  us  to  listening  intently 
and  to  thinking  hard.  This  listening 
intently  to  music  and  thinking  about 


it  is  the  best  way  of  fixing  music  im- 
pressions in  our  memory. 

Further  information  concerning 
these  books  may  be  secured  direct 
from  the  National   Broadcasting  Co. 


LEARN  AT  HO; 


Write  for  book,  "How  to  Become  a  Good  Pen- 
man," and  beautiful  specimens.  FREE.  Your  name 
on  card  if  you  enclose  stamp.  F.  W.  Tamblyn, 
406  Ridge  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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The   third   page  of   an   album   prepared   in   the   Zaner-BIoser   Studio.      Another  page   will   folio 
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A 

PERFECT 

PEN 

and 

PENCIL 


A 

PERFECT 
GIFT 

for 
XMAS 


ZANER-BLOSER 


Christmas  Special  Order  Blank  for 
The  Zaner-Bloser  Finger  Fitting  Fountain  Pen  and  Pencil 

The  Zaner-Bloser  Co., 

612  N.  Park  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Please  send  me  Zaner-Bloser  "finger  fitting"  Parker-made 

(Quantity) 

Fountain  Pen  and  Pencil  Sets  at  the  especial  low  price  of  $5.50  per  set,  postpaid. 

Check  color  wanted  Check  clip  or  ring 

□  Mottled  Blue  &  White  wanted  Individual  Prices 

□  Black  □  Clip  for  Men  □  One  Fountain  Pen  $3.50 

□  Modernistic  Blue  &  White  □  Ring  for  Women  □  One  Pencil  $2.50 

Name 

n  Cash  enclosed  .  , , 

Address  

n  Send  C.  O.  D.  _     . 

"— '  Position 


WAN  DWRITI 1M 

Chri  stivtas 


25  Cards  for  50c,  postpaid 

Distinctly  Individual  -  Handwriting  Christinas  Cards 

These  cards  have  a  strong-  penmanship  appeal.    They    are  admired  by  everyone  who  sees  them  because  of 
their  beauty  and  dash. 

USE  THESE  CARDS  THIS  CHRISTMAS 

Twenty-five  designs  to  select  from.  They  are  different  and  distinctive.  Postal  card  size,  printed  in  black  ink  on 
good  heavy  cardboard.  Price,  on  blank  Christmas  cards,  5 Oc  per  set  of  25,  postpaid;  100  cards,  $1.80;  500  cards, 
$8.50;  1000  cards,  $15.00.    A  penman's  Christmas  Card  for  l'/Jc. 


THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 


612  NORTH  PARK  STREET 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


DECEMBER,  1934 


No.  4 
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School    Activities 

The  National  Extra  Curricular  Magazine 

Our  Best  Testimonial  and  proof 
of  unusual  Reader  Interest — 

....  the  number  of  School 
Activities  readers  has  in- 
creased 400%  during  the 
depression ! 


Many  of  our  readers  tell  us  that  their  copies  of  School 
Activities  are  in  constant  demand  not  only  in  their 
schools    but    at    church    and    other    community    functions. 

Subscription  Rate — $2.00  per  year 
($1.50  Cash  With  Order) 


The  School  Activities  Pub.  Go. 

1013  WEST  SIXTH  STREET 
TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


YOUR  PROFESSIONAL 
ADVANCEMENT 

This  year  of  1934  will  not  be  the  year  to  seek  a 
position  that  pays  a  larger  salary,  but  it  may  be  the 
year  for  you  to  secure  a  position  that  offers  greater 
opportunities. 


Enroll  in  our  Reliable  Placement  Bureau 

and 

Let  us  Help  You 


THE  OHIO  TEACHERS  BUREAU 

H.  Ray  Wagner,  Director 
1952  N.  High  Street  Columbus,  Ohio 


NEW  STANDARD 

Typewriting 


NATHANIEL  ALTHOLZ 

Director   of   Commercial    Education 

Board  of  Education 

City  of  New  York 

AND 

CHARLES  E.  SMITH 

Specialist  in 
Typewriting   Instruction 


Trainer   of 

every  World's  Professional 

Typewriting   Champion. 


Meets  the  common  problems  of  the  type- 
writing classroom. 

Permits  a  simple  and  progressive  method 
of  teaching. 

Is  meeting  with  the  widespread  approval 
of  typewriting  teachers  everywhere. 

An  important  contribution  to  typewriting 
instruction. 


Pitman  Publishing  Corporation 


2  West  45th  Street 


New  York 
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o/v  r//e  ocean  front 

Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey 
SITUATED  DIRECTLY  ON  THE  BOARDWALK  and 
CONVENIENT  TO  ALL  PIERS  and  AMUSEMENTS. 


Per  day, 
per  person 


European 
Plan 


With  Meals 
Private  Bath 


Private 
Bath 


HOT  AND  COLD  SEA  WATER  2 

S  IN  ALL  BATHS  M 

Excellent  Food                            French  Cuisine 
8                                                 Garage                                                 jlj 
q    Emanuel  E.  Katz,  Man.  Director  S 

H       Q 


A  New  Day- 
A  New  Way! 


The  1935  Session 
begins  July  1  and 
closes  August  9. 
Write  today  for 
more         details. 


Improved  teaching  methods  come 
from  exact  knowledge.  Extensive 
and  critical  studies  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  teaching  and  developing 
the  "skills,"  as  applied  to  short- 
hand and  typewriting  especially, 
have  disclosed  very  interesting 
facts  that  have  put  in  the  discard 
some  of  the  pet  theories  of 
yesterday. 

Teachers  of  commercial  subjects 
and  those  preparing  to  enter  this 
profession  will  find  the  Gregg 
Normal  Session  a  well-spring  of 
valuable  information  concerning 
the  very  latest  developments  in 
methods  of  teaching. 
Attractive  courses  of  study,  an 
unusually  strong  teaching  staff, 
interesting  recreational  features, 
and  many  other  advantages  make 
a  summer  at  the  Gregg  Normal 
a  most  pleasant  and  profitable 
experience. 


THE  GREGG  COLLEGE 

6  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 
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Printing 


our  SERVICE 


3 


is 


Catalogs 
Price  Lists 
Color  Work 
Publications 
House  Organs 
Mailing  Pieces 
Stationery 

Loose  Leaf  Record  Sheets 
Factory  and  Office  Forms 
Special  Blank  Book  Manufacturing 
Pen  Ruled  Forms — They  save  the  eyes 

May  We  Serve  You? 

\j\jjdikirmNS  (S,  Cieu^iian,§nc 
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THE  ZANER-BLOSER 

Finger  Fitting  Pencil 

A  Practical,  Inexpensive  Christmas  Gift 


It  Has  These  Advantages: 

1.  It  is  always  the  right  length  to  write  with — 
never  too  short. 

2.  It   will    outlast   a    dozen   ordinary   pencils. 

3.  Your  fingers  do  not  annoyingly  slip   down  to 
the  point  when  writing. 

4.  It  is  well   balanced,  light  in  weight,  pleasing 
in  appearance. 

5.  It  is  made  in  a  variety  of  colors. 

6.  It  is  provided  with  a  means  of  knowing  at 
all  times  the  length  of  the  lead  in  the 
pencil. 

7.  It  is  made  to  fit  the  hand,  which  means 
comfort  in   writing. 

8.  Its  shape  is  an  aid  to  correct  pencil  hold- 
ing, with  fingers  the  correct  distance  away 
from  the  point. 

9.  It  can  be  refilled  with  any  standard  lead. 


THE    ZANER-BLOSER 
COMPANY 

612   North   Park  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio 


'May  mean  not/tingNow 

""" JjUT    it  may  be  a  real 
handicap  in  time  to  come! 

1  HE  preventive?  .  .  .  The  IMPROVEMENT?  .  .  .  Writing  in 
HIGGINS'  ETERNAL  BLACK  WRITING  INK.  You  will  be 
astounded  by  the  difference.  You  will  be  gratified  by  its  clarity, 
its  beauty,  its  accuracy  and  its  sensitiveness  in  reflecting  the 
slightest  pressure  of  your  pen. 

By  using  HIGGINS'  ETERNAL  WRITING  INK— jet  black 
and  permanent  as  the  pyramids, — you  obtain  the  maximum 
amount  of  contrast,  which  makes  for  easy  as  well  as  beautiful 
writing — and  easy  reading.  Try  it  today.  You  will  be  gratified 
by  its  difference  and  its  superiority. 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  INC. 
271  Ninth  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

HIGGINS' 

Jmjjj  Eternal    black    Writing  Ink 


Prepare  for  a  Position 

Or  Business  of  Your  Own 

By  preparing  to  do  pen  work  you  can  establish  a  penmanship  or 
engrossing  business  of  your  own  in  any  good  sized  city.  The  opportunities 
are  unlimited.  There  is  a  large  volume  of  penmanship  business  and  the 
possibilities  for  increasing  it  are  very  promising.  The  future  is  really  very 
bright.    We  urge  you  to  investigate  this  interesting  line  of  work. 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  to  teach  penmanship  if  you  desire  a  good 
teaching  position. 

The  Zanerian  has  trained  thousands  of  the  leading  penmen  and 
teachers  and  can  help  you  to  thoroughly  prepare  yourself.  Come  to  the 
Zanerian,  or  if  that  is  not  possible,  enroll  for  the  correspondence  courses. 


^^TM, 


612  N.  Park  St. 


Columbus,  Ohio 
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SINCE  1858 

THE   BEST  PEN  NAME 


situated  in  the  heart  of  the  OH/ 

close   to   office    buildings, 
shops,  theatres...  cordially,  m- 

trtes  you  to  make  this  modern 
hotel  your  home  in  Philadelphia. 

Dine  in  the  delightful  atmosphere  of 

only  sidewalk  cafe. 

350  Rooms  with  Bo.h    •    Rates  begin  o.  $2.50 

BROADATLOCUST 


PROGRESS 


Single  Copy,  postpaid,  $1.00 
A  large  design  known  as  C.  P.  Zaner's  masterpiece  in  flourishing  It 
represents  an  eagle,  forceful  and  lifelike,  winging  himself  through  intricate 
curves  and  branches  with  much  energy.  It  is  on  a  fine  plate  paper  22x28 
inches,  and  the  original  of  this  design  hangs  on  the  walls  of  the  Zanerian 
College   of   Penmanship,    Columbus,    Ohio. 

If   you   admire   beauty   and   curve,    contrast   and   skill,    get    "Progress"    and 
bang    it    on    your    wall.       It    also    makes    an    appropriate    prije    to    present    to 
student    who    makes    the    most    improvement    in    penmanship.       Securely 
tube,   postpaid,   for  but   $1.00.     Special   prices  in   quantities. 


aile  J 


Your   school    name    or  the   name    of   any 
"Progress"    in    Old    English    for    50c    extra. 


[.dividual 


tically   lettered 


ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 
612  N.  Park  St.  Columbus,  Ohio 


THIS   example  of  flourishing   from    the    "New 
Spencerian   Compendium   of   Penmanship"   by 
P.     R.     Spencer's     Sons — published     by     the 
Spencerian   Pen   Company  in   1879 — was   done   to 
show  the  flexibility  and  responsiveness  of  Spen- 
cerian Pens  55  years  ago. 

Those  qualities  still  distinguish  Spencerian 
Pens.  Their  unique  touch  and  feel  have  never  been 
equalled.  For  fine  penmanship,  for  school,  or  for 
office  use,  there  is  a  Spencerian  Pen  that  will  do 
the  work  better  and  easier  than  any  other. 

Illustrated  below  are  three  of  the  most  popular 
commercial  models.  Samples  of  these,  or  of  school 
models,  with  special  school  prices,  on  request. 
Please  mention  your  usual  source  of  supply. 


No.  2 


No.  30 


No.  42 


Counting  House.  Grey  finish, 
fine  point.  Excellent  for  book- 
keeping;   holds   quantity  of  ink. 


Falcon.  Bronze  finish,  medium 
point.  The  most  popular  all- 
around  model  for  general  and 
business  use. 


Gold  Dome  Point.  Gilt  finish, 
fine  point.  The  most  popular 
dome-pointed  pen  in  use.  Un- 
usually smooth  action. 


SPENCERIAN  PEN 

349  Broadway  .  .  . 


COMPANY 

New  York 
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NEW  GREGG  BOOKS 

All  Published  in  1934 

Each  book  listed  on  this  page  is  an  outstanding   contribution    to   commercial 

education. 

POWER   ACHIEVEMENT    TESTS 

by  Ethel  A.  Rollinson 

Scientifically  constructed  tests  that  accurately  measure  both  knowledge  of  theory  and  reading  and 
writing  power.  A  special,  easily  administered  test  for  every  stage  in  the  shorthand  teaching  program. 
The  master  set  of  18  tests,  printed  in  one  pamphlet,  only  25c  net.  (A  charge  must  be  made  for 
single  or  sample  copies.) 

APPLIED  SECRETARIAL  PRACTICE 

by  Rupert  P.  SoRelle  and  John  Robert  Gregg 

A  dramatized  activity  course  which  makes  performance  in  a  natural  business  situation  the  major 
objective.  Organized  on  the  plan  of  office  manuals  compiled  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  ste- 
nographers and  secretaries  in  important  business  organizations.  Based  on  the  latest  study  of  secretarial 
duties.     List  price:     Text  $1.40,  Laboratory  Materials  60  cts. 

BUSINESS   MATHEMATICS— PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE 

by  R.  R.  Rosenberg 

A  pace-setting  course  developed  in  the  classroom  of  the  author — a  certified  public  accountant  of 
New  Jersey,  with  fifteen  years  of  experience  in  the  teaching  and  accounting  field.  Five  years  of  trial  and 
experimentation  preceded  publication.  First  published  in  pad  form  in  1932  and  in  book  form  in  1934. 
A  course  that  teachers  and  pupils  alike  will  enjoy.  List  price:  Pad  form — Part  I  60  cts.,  Part  II  80 
cts.;    Text  form'$1.40. 

KEY$  AND  CUE$  (BUSINESS  PLAYS) 

by  Bruce  A.  and  Esther  B.  Findlay 

A  unique  and  successful  method  of  teaching  the  intangible  character  traits — business  ethics  and 
business  attitudes,  appreciations,  etc. — as  vital  in  business  as  knowledges  and  skills.  "A  most  effective 
and  convincing  way  of  presenting  age-old  truths  and  principles  without  tiresome  moralizing  or  dull 
didacticism." — Helen  R.  Norton,  Manager,  Personnel  Group,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  New  York  City.  List  Price:  $2.00.  (A  charge  must  be  made  for  single  or  sample 
copies.) 

THE  ENGLISH  OF  BUSINESS 

by  Hubert  A.  Hagar,  Lillian  Grissom  Wilson,  and  E.  Lillian  Hutchinson 

Part  One  stresses  the  relatively  few  fundamental  principles  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  responsible 
for  the  greatest  number  of  common  errors  in  speech  and  writing.  Part  Two  contains  the  answer  to 
every  conceivable  question  pertaining  to  punctuation  and  capitalization,  with  ample  drill  on  the  es- 
sentials. The  English  of  Business,  reflecting  as  it  does  the  combined  experience  of  a  classroom 
teacher,  general  editor,  and  a  practical  business  man,  assures  results  as  measurable  as  results  in  short- 
hand and  typewriting.    List  price:    Text  80  cts.,  Work  Book  40  cts. 
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High  Lights  .  .  N.  C.  T.  F.  Program 

Hotel   Sherman,  Chicago,  December  26,  27,  28,  and  29,   1934. 


WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  26 

10:00  A.M.— 12:00  P.M. 

Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Arrangement  of  Exhibits. 

Registration  of  Members. 

Educational  Sight-Seeing. 

Paul  Moser,  Director  Moser  School,  Chicago. 

Visit  the  Exhibits. 

Get  Acquainted  Meeting. 

Music  and  Dancing. 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  DECEMBER  27 

9:30  to  12:00  Noon 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY— Grand  Ballroom 
MUSICAL  PROGRAM- 
INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  PRESIDENT— Paul  Moser. 
PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS— Dr.  Edward  M.  Hull,  Presi- 
dent Banks  College,  Philadelphia. 
MUSIC- 
ANNUAL     ADDRESS— Honorable     Clarence     Darrow. 
What  is  Wrong  With  the  World  ? 

THURSDAY    MORNING— ADDRESSES 

1.  The  Element  of  Personality  of  the  Teacher  and 
the  Importance  of  His  Developing  It. 

2.  The  Element  of  Personality  of  the  Student  Per- 
sonnel and  How  Best  to  Develop  It.  F.  G.  Nichols, 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

1.  The  Principles  and  Practices  of  Curriculum  Mak- 
ing. Margaret  D.  Fowler,  Chairman,  Commercial  Cur- 
riculum Construction  Committee,  Louisville,  Ky. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON  ADDRESSES 

1:45 — 4:15  P.M. 

Where  Shall  We  Place  the  Emphasis  in  the  Develop- 
ment of  the  Personality  of  the  Student?  Dr.  E.  E. 
Spanabel,  Fifth  Avenue  High  School,  Pittsburgh. 


A  Study  of  Guidance  and  Placement  with  Respect 
to  Skills  Developed  and  Individual  Aptitudes  and  In- 
terests Shown  by  the  Students  Who  Have  Pursued  Skill 
Courses  in  High  Schools.  Ivan  Mitchell,  Western  High 
School,  Detroit. 

The  Importance  of  Social-Economic  Subjects  in  the 
Business  Education  Curricula  and  How  Can  the  Mini- 
mal Essentials  of  Social-Economics  Training  Be  De- 
termined and  Insured.  L.  M.  Hazen,  East  Cleveland 
High  School. 

Principles  of  Curriculum  Making  in  Commercial  De- 
partments in  Large  High  Schools,  Both  Junior  and 
Senior.  Irving  R.  Garbutt,  Director  of  Commercial  Edu- 
cation, Cincinnati. 

AN  OPEN  FORUM 

General  Discussion 
Election  of  Officers 


PRIVATE  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON  ADDRESSES 

1:45 — 4:30  P.M. 

Principles  and  Practices  of  Curriculum  Making  in 
Private  Business  Schools.  B.  F.  Williams,  Capital  City 
Commercial  College,  Des  Moines. 

The  Adaptation  of  Subject  Matter  and  Methods  of 
Instruction  to  Students  of  Differences  in  Ability  and 
Capacity  in  Private  Schools.  A.  F.  Tull,  The  Business 
Institute,  Detroit. 

Importance  of  Aptitudes  and  Abilities  in  Connection 
with  the  Skill  Element  in  Business  Education.  C.  A. 
Neale,  Hammel  Business  Univ.,  Akron. 

Adaptation  of  Courses  of  Study  to  the  Needs  and 
Interests  of  the  Business  Public.  T.  B.  Cain,  West  Vir- 
ginia Business  College,  Clarksburg. 

AN  OPEN  FORUM 

TOPIC:     The  Element  of  Personal  Equation  in  Business 

Education 
DISCUSSION  LEADER:     T.   E.   Musselman,   Gem  City 

Business  College,  Quincy,  111. 
Election  of  Officers. 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Lessons  in  Handwriting 


by  Alonzo  F.  Myers,  Nelle  Slye  Warner  and  E.  A.  Lupfer 

No.  4 


A  warming-up  exercise  can  be  used  to  advantage  where  pupils  are  having  trouble  with  movement. 


Practice   these   exercises   and   letters   after   practicing  on  the  above  oval  exercise. 


(4)     Down  strokes  are  the  slants.     Cross  x  from  bottom  up.     Don't  cross  x  until  the  whole  word  is  written. 


(_^^^?^^^-i<^<2^^7^^^-^>z?^- 


This  style  of  r  is  used  by  the  average  penmanship  teacher. 


(1)     This  type  of  r  is  preferred  by  some  people.     It  consists  of  an  over  stroke  slant,  a  retrace  of  the  slant 
upward  with  hook  finish.     Count,  1,  2.     (2)   and   (3).     Test  as  usual. 


Be  sure  to  pause  on  shoulder  of  r. 


779m77^^  999999 
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Keep  lower  loops  narrow,  and  the  same  length.     Cross  on  the  line. 

A  good  way  to  develop  the  P.    It  carries  the  movement  over  into  the  letter.    Practice  each  word  separately. 
Study  the  shapes  of  various  letters. 

p p)ppp ^p p p  pppppppp 
P-P-Pp)_ppplpp)p  p?  p)-p  pp 


Words  from  Gettysburg  Address. 

In  these  words  be  sure  to  make  over  curves  and  not  points.     Test  for  uniform  slant,  equal  spacing,  propor- 
tion.   Write  on  the  lines. 


EXERCISE  3.    THE  OVAL.  LETTERS 

Practice  writing  this  sentence.     Pay  particular  attention  to  the  oval  letters. 


Study  the  bottom  loop  letters  as  a  group.  Show  the  similarity  of  the  various  letters.  The  j,  y  and  g  have 
the  same  loop  while  the  q  and  f  are  also  made  the  same  below  the  base  line.  The  above  sentence  contains  all  of 
the  upper  loops.  Practice  the  following  copy  taking  each  loop  separately  and  studying  it.  Then  practice  it  in 
groups. 

-f^T'-r'T'  ■^t^tt^^t'  r  r  r  r 


r  r"  f  t"   -r^-r  t 


These  letters  begin  the  same  as  those  in  exercise  2,  but  combine  with  the  oval  rather  than  the  straight  line. 
Success  in  making  them  depends  upon  pushing  the  over-stroke  far  enough  over  to  the  right. 

Motion. 

(1)  Make  a  large  O  and  retrace  six  times.  (2)  Do  the  same  as  in  (1)  but  add  push-pull  slants  without 
lifting  pen;  under  curve  finish.  Retrace  oval  but  finish  like  (a).  (4)  Retrace  just  the  slant.  (5)  Retrace  no 
part.    1,  2,  3,  4. 


(1)  The  o  consists  of  an  oval,  and  a  hook.  (2)  Retrace  the  oval  before  adding  hook.  Count,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
hook.  Be  sure  to  roll  on  the  muscle  of  the  forearm.  (3)  Make  single  o's.  Be  sure  to  close  oval.  (4)  Join  six  o's. 
Swing  freely  across  page.    Make  hooks  dip. 
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Make   all   the   o's   in   this   sentence   closed   at   the  top.     Keep  the  distance  between  "oo"  the  same  as  be- 
tween other  letters. 


The  a. 

(1)  a  flattens  the  oval  on  the  right  side,  a  looks  like  an  apple  seed.  Count,  1,  2.  (2)  Retrace  oval  4 
times.  Retrace  slant.  Make  a.  (4)  Join  a's.  Close  tops.  Push  over-strokes  over.  Extend  slant  to  line.  Keep 
equally  spaced.     Swing  freely. 


17      /. 
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Are  you  watching  your  penmanship  in  the  spelling  lesson?     In  studying  your  spelling  lesson  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  write  it  out  with  pen  and  ink  carefully. 


The  d. 

(1)  d  adds  a  quarter  space  slant  to  the  top  of  a.  Count,  1,  2,  3.  (2)  Retrace  oval;  retrace  slant.  Make  d. 
Do  not  dip  over-stroke  down,  but  flatten  it  at  top.  d  is  one-half  space  high.  (3)  Join  d's.  Close  ovals  and 
space  equally.     Swing. 


■iZCS 


/z^ls    2c*(y  ^y  J&   &£/  d^  d-^  &^  ds  ^^zi^^^^^ 


Practice  each  word  separately,  especially  those  words  which  give  you  trouble. 
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After  studying  the  figures  as  given  in  these  two  copies  make  long  columns  of  figures  seeing  that  the  figures 
are  legible  and  in  neat  columns.    In  the  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping  classes  see  how  well  you  can  make  figures. 


/  Z3  ^  s-£  /  y  f    /  2  ;? yj^7rf     /  z  3  ^/^ 6>  y y  <y 


.^...^.....^....^....j-.^.^.^.y..^ /   ^  ^  7  2  J  J"  /  ^? 


(4)     Practice  writing  this  sentence: 


C4<?-tsC/~ 


A  careful  checkup  of  position  should  be  made  at  this  time.     Keep  the  knuckles  pointing  towards  the  ceiling 
and  have  the  penholder  point  towards  the  shoulder.     Get  a  free  gliding  motion. 


The  g. 

(1)     g  is  combination  of  a  and  j.    Count  1,  2,  3.     (2)     Retrace  oval;  retrace  slant.     Make  g.     Close  g.     (3) 
Join  g's.     Close  ovals  and  get  clear  loop. 

'  7^  T^r r  rr  r  r  r  rr  rrrr 

The  straight  line  movement  is  very  outstanding  in  the  g  and  q.     Therefore,  strengthen  this  movement  by 
working  on  the  push  and  pull  exercise. 


'7 


The  q. 

(1)     q  has  oval  same  as  a.     Join  at  base  line.     (2)   Retrace  oval  4  times.     Retrace  slant.     Make  q.     Count 
1,  2,  3.     (3)     Join  q's.     Watch  slant  and  spacing.     Swing  freely,  but  take  time  to  join. 

'7S  r^rrrrrrr  ttttttt 


Words  from  Gettysburg  Address. 

Test   slant,   height,   proportion,    spacing   and  alignment. 


Select  other  sentences  containing  letters  that  you  wish  to  practice  upon.     Tear  the  sentence  apart  studying 
the  individual  letters  with  which  you  have  trouble. 
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This    free,    easy    writing    was    done    by    Eleanor    Greathouse,    a    primary    pupil   in   the  Clarksburg  Public   Schools   where    Alma  Shackleford    is  super 


This  is  an  example  of  the  fourth  grade  writing  done  in  the  St.  Mark  School,    Cincinnati.      It    is    the    work    of    Margie    Jean    Spinner.      Sr.    Matilda 
is  in  charge  of  the  work. 


An  envelope  received  from  M.   A.   Albin,   San  Antonio,  Tex 
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The  Development  of  Handwriting  Skill 


by  MAGDALENE  GUEQUIERRE 

Supervisor  of  Handwriting,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

No.  4 


SECOND  GRADE  WRITING 


7vi 


Children  who  come  into  2-B  class  in  September  will 
have  forgotten  many  things  relative  to  position  and  the 
holding  of  the  pencil;  some  review  training  at  the 
blackboard  should  be  given.  The  38  words  of  2-B  spell- 
ing which  have  been  used  only  as  additional  training 
words  in  the  1-A  may  be  utilized  for  blackboard  work 
the  first  week  or  two.  If  the  teacher  finds  that  the 
children  have  forgotten  how  to  write  the  words  it  will 
be  best  to  re-approach  the  subject  from  a  new  angle; 
e.  g.,  an  adventure,  or  divide  the  class  into  flying  squad- 
rons and  see  how  many  words  can  be  brought  home; 
other  subjects  may  be  used  to  make  new  approaches. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  writing  period  be  placed 
immediately  before  the  spelling  period.  Words  present- 
ing difficult  letter  combinations  may  be  selected  from  the 
spelling  lesson  and  used  as  motivating  material. 

Handwriting  scales  and  all  materials  used  in  teach- 
ing should  be  placed  where  the  children  can  readily  see 
and  have  access  to  the  matter.  Pupils  should  be  en- 
couraged to  make  scale  comparisons.  Since  all  of  us 
are  creatures  of  habit,  we  cannot  expect  the  pupils  to 
assume  and  keep  correct  hygienic  writing  positions  with- 
out cheerful  and  constant  reminders.  It  may  be  well 
for  the  teacher  to  check  up  on  her  own  writing  position 
in  front  of  the  class. 

Blackboard  work  should  be  continued  in  the  second 
grade.  In  order  to  attain  this  end,  the  desired  degree 
of  prefection,  the  teacher  should  strive  to  make  her 
work  at  the  blackboard  conform  to  the  system  in  use, 
paying  special  attention  to  size,  slant,  legibility,  move- 


ment and  spacing.  All  work  should  be  of  such  a  charac- 
ter that  it  can  be  easily  read  without  eyestrain  by  every 
pupil  in  the  room.  Any  work  hastily  written  should  be 
erased,  once  its  purpose  has  been  accomplished.  Work 
left  on  the  blackboard  for  reference  should  be  large, 
legible,  and  conform  to  the  requirements  asked  of  the 
children. 

No  written  work  should  be  given  as  seat-work  unless 
it  is  supervised  or  corrected.  The  teacher  should  set 
as  her  personal  achievement  standard,  the  desire  to 
have  each  child  strive  to  become  a  careful  workman. 
Written  work  should  never  be  given  as  a  punishment  for 
other  misdemeanors.  The  re-copying  of  slovenly  work 
should  not  be  made  a  burden. 


GENERAL  AIMS  FOR  THE   SECOND  GRADE 

To  establish  a  quality  of  Satisfactory  on  the 
Freeman-Zaner-Bloser  Writing  Scales  as  shown  or  35 
on  the  Ayres  Scale. 

To  improve  on  the  form  of  the  letters. 

To  fix  the  habits  of  position. 

To  teach  the  correct  form  of  the  digits. 

To  stress  neatness  and  correct  arrangement  of  num- 
bers when  written  during  the  arithmetic  activities. 

To  become  more  familiar  with  seat  writing  and  the 
uses  to  which  it  may  be  put. 

To  establish  freedom  of  movement  at  both  seat  and 
blackboard. 

To  write  legibly  and  establish  a  fluency  rate  of 
thirty  letters  per  minute  when  writing  material  with 
which  the  children  are  familiar. 


M 


Handwriting  Scale  for  Second  Year 


2-B 

To  write  all  2-B  spelling  words  as  neatly  during  the 
spelling  period  as  during  the  writing  period. 

To  write  the  child's  complete  name  without  hesita- 
tion. 

To  write  the  capital  letters  correctly,  as  many  as 
possible  from  memory. 

To  write  short  stories  of  two  or  three  lines,  partic- 
ularly those  relating  to  holiday  or  special  observances. 

Intensive  training  is  to  be  centered  on  the  first  half 
of  the  handwriting  compendium.  Drill  on  nothing  but 
the  material  found  in  the  compendium,  however,  be- 
comes monotonous.  Supplementary  material  from  other 
subjects  should  be  used. 

2-A 

To  write  all  2-A  spelling  words  as  neatly  during  the 
spelling  period  as  during  the  writing  period. 

To  write  the  child's  name  and  address  correctly. 

To  improve  on  the  written  forms  of  the  capitals 
adding  to  the  number  of  those  written  from  memory. 


To  write  short  letters  and  stories  relating  to  holi- 
days or  special  school  observances. 

To  write  correctly  the  numbers  used  in  the  arithme- 
tic activities. 

Intensive  training  is  to  be  centered  on  the  last  half 
of  the  handwriting  compendium. 

Suggestions  for  Projects 

The  following  may  be  used  by  the  first  and  second 
grade  teachers  as  projects: 

Letters  to  mother  or  father  or  both  on  special 
occasions. 

Letters  to  absent  classmates. 

Invitations. 

Class  newspaper — Daily  News. 

Writing  instead  of  printing  the  names  on  the  draw- 
ing papers,  Christmas  or  Thanksgiving  cards  and  holi- 
day activities. 

Activities  of  the  home. 

Circus.     Mother  Goose  Rhymes. 

Easy  Riddles;  Original  Verse;  Short  Original  Stories. 


THIRD  GRADE  WRITING 


<  sL<rt?sfsfS-' 6Ls 


^y-^i^^^S/7<7. 


sfSSTZsi/ 


?sfcfa^J^sf/r?sfZ<d/. 
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Up  to  this  time  the  child  has  been  engaged  in 
learning  the  fundamentals  of  handwriting.  In  the  third 
grade  the  teacher  should  have  as  her  personal  achieve- 
ment standard  the  encouragement  of  the  child  toward 
improving  his  writing  habits  in  all  of  his  daily  work. 
Only  in  this  way  can  a  permanent  and  beneficial  writing 
movement  and  posture  be  developed  and  retained. 

More  attention  may  now  be  paid  to  a  few  formal 
drills,  particularly  those  involving  the  lateral  or  side- 
ward movement  which  gives  ease  and  grace.  Emphasize 
the  shifting  of  the  paper  to  the  left,  as  the  writing  pro- 
gresses to  the  right,  and  the  shifting  of  the  arm  to  the 
right. 

General   Aims  for   the   Third   Grade 

The  use  of  the  pen  should  be  gradually  introduced 
in  the  3-A.  The  use  of  this  instrument  should  never  be 
made  one  of  emotional  stress  or  tension.  The  child  ex- 
periences difficulty  when  there  has  been  too  much  grip- 
ping of  the  pencil.  The  chief  point  to  emphasize  is  a 
light  touch.  Correct  position  of  the  body  and  arms 
should  also  be  given  close  attention.  The  child  should 
be  taught  to  hold  the  pen-point  and  holder  so  that  the 
two  nibs  are  evenly  pressed  against  the  paper.  Scratch- 
ing is  caused  by  the  use  of  one  nib.  It  may  be  advisable 
to  alternate  in  the  use  of  pencil  and  pen-point  until  the 
"ink  habit"  has  been  established. 

To  emphasize  the  uses  of  writing  and  to  secure 
good  writing  in  all  school  activities,  stressing  correct 
posture. 

To  emphasize  freedom  in  writing. 


To  teach  the  proper  arangement  of  the  numbers 
used  in  the  subtraction,  addition,  multiplication,  and  di- 
vision operations  of  the  grade  activities. 

(Children  frequently  make  mistakes  in  arithmetic 
because  they  have  not  been  taught  how  to  arrange  the 
numbers  of  three  or  four  orders  correctly.) 

To  be  able  to  write  short  records,  letters,  invita- 
tions for  special  months  or  holidays. 

To  write  correctly  geographical  names  and  items 
of  interest. 

To  teach  the  use  of  pen  and  ink  and  to  emphasize 
neatness,  form  and  freedom  in  all  other  written  school 
activities. 

To  supervise  all  writing  in  the  other  subjects. 

To  assist  the  child  to  analyze  his  own  writing  by 
means  of  scales  and  other  devices. 

To  automatize  the  shifting  of  the  paper. 

Achievement  Standards  for  3-B  and  3-A 

To  write  all  capitals  and  small  letters  correctly 
from  memory  and  with  special  attention  to  form  and 
freedom. 

To  write  spelling  and  vocabulary  words  with  free- 
dom and  correct  form. 

To  write  short  stories  with  special  attention  paid 
to  the  writing  of  the  child's  name,  grade  and  title  of 
the  story. 

To  write  the  digits  and  number  combinations  used 
in  the  arithmetic  work. 

To  attain  the  grade  standard  of  Satisfactory  on  the 
Freeman-Zaner-Bloser  Scales  or  40  on  the  Ayres  Scale. 

To  write  familiar  material  at  a  rate  of  45  words  a 
minute. 


Standard  Third  Year  Attainment  in   Handwriting 


^?77^c^KL^o6^tc^y  ^^y^7>i?niy 


^zz^ 
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Suggested  Writing  Projects  for  Third  Grade 

Pilgrim  Stories 

Spring  Booklets 

Christmas  Booklets 

Circus  Project 

Treasure  Chest  sent  to  other  countries 

Thank  you  notes 

Plans  for  the  week 

Creative  poems  illustrated 

Illustrated  poetry  book 

Health  Rhyme  book 

Indian  project 

City  Helpers 

Mother  Goose 


Poems  for  Third  Grade  Projects 

INDIAN  CHILDREN 

Annette  Wynne 

Where  we  walk  to  school  each  day 
Indian  children  used  to  play — 
All  about  our  native  land, 
Where  the  shops  and  houses  stand. 
And  the  trees  were  very  tall, 
And  there  were  no  streets  at  all, 
Not  a  church  and  not  a  steeple — 
Only  woods  and  Indian  people. 
Only  wigwams  on  the  ground, 
And  at  night  bears  prowling  round. 
What  a  different  place  today 
Where  we  live  and  work  and  play! 
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the  emeus 

Elizabeth  Madox  Roberts 

Friday  came  and  the  circus  was  there, 

And  Mother  said  that  the  twins  and  I 

And  Charles  and  Clarence  and  all  of  us 

Could  go  out  and  see  the  parade  go  by. 

And  there  were  wagons  with  pictures  on, 

And  you  never  could  guess  what  they  had  inside 

Nobody  could  guess,  for  the  doors  were  shut, 

And  there  was  a  dog  that  a  monkey  could  ride. 

A  man  on  the  top  of  a  sort  of  cart 

Was  clapping  his  hands  and  making  a  talk. 

And  the  elephant  came — he  can  step  pretty  far. 

It  made  us  laugh  to  see  him  walk. 

Three  beautiful  ladies  came  riding  by, 

And  each  one  had  on  a  golden  dress, 

And  each  one  had  a  golden  whip. 

They  were  queens  of  Sheba,  I  guess. 

A  big  wild  man  was  in  a  cage, 

And  he  had  some  snakes  going  over  his  feet. 

And  somebody  said,   "He  eats  them  alive!" 

But  I  didn't  see  him  eat. 

GENERAL,  STORE 
Rachel  Field 

Some  day  I'm  going  to  have  a  store 
With  a  tinkly  bell  hung  over  the  door, 
With  real  glass  cases  and  counters  wide 
And  drawers  all  spilly  with  things  inside. 
There'll  be  a  little  of  everything — 
Bolts  of  calico;  balls  of  string; 


Jars  of  peppermint;  tins  of  tea; 
Pots  and  kettles  and  crockery; 
Seeds  in  packets;  scissors  bright; 
Kegs  of  sugar,  brown  and  white; 
Sarsaparilla  for  picnic  lunches, 
Bananas  and  rubber  boots  in  bunches. 
I'll  fix  the  window  and  dust  each  shelf, 
And  take  the  money  in  all  myself. 
It  will  be  my  store  and  I  will  say: 
"What  can  I  do  for  you  today?" 

THE  SWEETSTUFF  WIFE 

Eleanor  Farjeon 

The  Sweetstuff  Wife  in  the  queer  little  shop 

Has  four  little  window-panes 
With  bottles  of  bulls-eye  and  lollipop, 
Peardrop,  lemon  drop,  chocolate  drop, 

Boxes  of  gay  tin  trains, 
Comfits  of  every  color  too, 
With  mottos  on  them,  like  "I  Love  You" 
And  "Do  You  Love  Me?"  "Be  Kind"   "Be  True,' 

And  horses  with  fluffy  manes, 
And  sawdust  dollies  with  china  heads, 
And  painted  tea-sets,  and  tiny  beds, 
And  balls  with  quarters  of  blues  and  reds, 

And  butterfly  aeroplanes, 
And  sugar  biscuits,  and  sweet  cigars, 
And  ninepins,  and  wind-up  motorcars, 
And  masks  and  crackers  and  silver  stars 

And  paper  flowers  and  chains. 


r^y^ 
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The  Importance   of   Handwriting  in  the 

Business  World 


By  Don  E.  Warrick 
Secretary,   Indiana   Bankers   Ass'n. 


I  have  been  requested  to  give  you 
my  ideas  upon  legible  handwriting 
and  its  relationship  to  the  business 
world.  I  wish  to  go  further  than  that 
and  state  that  when  you  are  teach- 
ing handwriting,  you  are  instructing 
in  one  of  the  most  important  sub- 
jects in  our  school  system. 

A  Real  Opportunity 

You  all  have  heard  that  "opportun- 
ity knocks  but  once."  But  with  you, 
opportunity  knocks,  not  once,  but 
many  times  a  day.  You  have,  under 
your  tutelage,  the  plastic  material 
that  is  to  be  shaped  into  the  citizens 
and  world  leaders  of  tomorrow.  How 
that  material  is  molded  and  how  it  is 
pottered  to  meet  the  requirements  set 
forth  by  the  business  world,  is  your 
responsibility — each  and  every  one  of 
you.  You  can  make  or  break  that 
future  citizen  into  one  of  ability  or 
mediocrity. 

Under  the  present  system  of  school- 
ing, stress  is  being  laid  upon  a  variety 
of  subjects — the  more  the  merrier.  In 
this  scramble  to  attain  wide  knowl- 
edge, one  of  the  most  important  fund- 
amentals is  almost  overlooked.  I  mean 
legible  handwriting. 

Evidence  of  Importance  of 
Handwriting 

Let  us  take  a  journey  by  the  med- 
ium of  the  mind's  eye  into  the  life 
of  the  everyday  business — let  us  step 
into  any  type  of  business  house  and 
take  a  look  at  the  persons  directing 
the  daily  channels  of  this  particular 
business.  If  the  person  should  happen 
to  he  a  man,  with  whom  we  come  in 
contact  first,  we  immediately  take 
note  that  he  has  a  pen  and  pencil  pro- 
truding from  his  vest  pocket,  and  on 
looking  more  closely  we  discover  that 
he  has  another  pencil  behind  his  ear 
and  possibly  one  in  his  hand.  It  some- 
times happens  that  this  same  individ- 
ual although  supplied  with  all  these 
pencils,  nevertheless  may  be  making 
his  third  trip  around  the  room,  look- 
ing and  frantically  inquiring  for,  "a 
pencil,"  as  he  attempts  to  answer  the 
telephone  at  the  same  time.  If  upon 
our  entrance  to  this  business  house, 
our  visit  should  reveal  to  us  a  woman, 
we  note  that  she  has  possibly  a  pencil 
in  her  hair  and  one  in  her  hand.  If 
we  should  be  shown  into  the  private 
office  of  a  business  man  or  woman  of 
today  we  see  on  the  desk  a  beautiful 
pen  set  with  all  indications  that  it  is 
used  quite  frequently.  To  bring  this 
image  of  the  importance  of  pens  and 
pencils,  and  of  handwriting,  in  the 
activities  of  today  down  to  your  per- 
sonal case,  I  imagine  that  every  one 
of  you  has  in  his  possession  at  this 
moment  an  instrument  of  writing. 


Now  what  does  all  this  mean?  It 
reflects  a  simple  denotation  that  per- 
sons connected  with  the  business 
world  have  supplied  themselves  with 
sufficient  media  necessary  in  making 
themselves  a  valuable  instrumentality 
in  administering  their  particular 
duties  with  the  best  result  to  their 
business  interests. 

Developing  Habits  of  Thoroughness 
and  Precision 

Now  can  you  begin  to  visualize  the 
important  part  you  are  playing  in  the 
life  of  the  adolescent  youth?     Every- 
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where  you  go,  you  see  practically 
everyone,  whether  often  or  seldom, 
writing,  and  whether  his  or  her  writ- 
ing is  legible  is  another  question.  I 
am  sure  that  each  of  you  has  at  heart 
the  welfare  of  the  boys  and  girls 
whom  you  are  instructing.  Whether 
those  boys  and  girls  are  to  succeed  in 
life  and  make  a  place  for  themselves 
depends  largely  upon  their  develop- 
ing the  habits  of  thoroughness  and 
precision — such  are  the  components 
necessary  to  the  mastering  of  hand- 
writing. In  order  to  be  able  to  use 
the  pencil  in  our  business  world  we 
are  exposed  to  its  first  teachings  in 
our  public  school  system.  Where  else, 
except  from  you,  are  they  to  learn 
the  importance  of  handwriting  in 
order  to  make  a  living  for  themselves 
in  the  years  to  come  ?  Its  use  is  found 


invaluable  as  they  go  through  their 
various  school  curricula  in  making 
preparation  for  entrance  into  the 
business  world. 

Business  Men  Emphasize 
Importance  of  Handwriting 

Please  permit  me  to  read  state- 
ments from  men  in  the  business  world 
in  order  to  give  you  an  idea  how  the 
business  world  is  receiving  this  par- 
ticular product  of  our  public  school 
system.  ...  I  say  "public  school  sys- 
tem" because  if  a  student  is  not 
taught  handwriting  in  the  grades  and 
high  schools,  neither  he  nor  she  is 
likely  to  ever  master  the  art. 

One  of  the  largest  firms  of  account- 
ants and  auditors  in  Indianapolis 
writes:  "In  our  business  we  require  all 
applicants  for  a  position  to  pass  a 
written  examination.  I  insist  that  no 
applicant  be  given  serious  considera- 
tion unless  his  handwriting  is  readily 
legible." 

From  one  of  the  large  department 
stores  here  in  the  city:  "We  do  not 
believe  any  other  accomplishment  of 
an  aspirant  for  a  position  would  ob- 
tain for  him  a  better  hearing  or  con- 
sideration than  the  art  of  handwrit- 
ing." 

Costly    Illegible    Handwriting 

Now  let  us  take  another  journey 
via  the  mind's  eye — this  time  with 
a  young  man  just  out  of  college  as 
he  applies  for  a  connection  with  a 
bank.  He  approaches  the  personnel 
director  and  informs  the  officer  of 
his  desires  to  become  affiliated  with 
this  particular  bank. 

The  officer  hands  the  youth  an  ap- 
plication to  fill  out,  and  announces  to 
the  applicant  that  he  does  not  know 
of,  or  have  any  vacancies  now  but  will 
give  our  college  friend  consideration 
should  an  opportunity  present  itself 
whereby  he  might  be  used.  At  some 
subsequent  time  a  promotion  takes 
place  and  in  the  adjustment  of  per- 
sonnel our  friend's  application  comes 
up  for  appraisal.  The  officer  examines 
several  applications  so  that  he  may 
have  further  interviews  with  those 
with  whom  he  is  impressed  and  elimi- 
nate immediately  those  who  appear 
not  usable.  Our  friend  has  had  sub- 
jects in  college  which  would  certainly 
furnish  him  with  a  fine  background — 
but  our  bank  officer  is  having  trouble 
in  reading  the  writing  upon  the  ap- 
plication. Down  at  the  bottom  is  his 
name  but  the  officer  has  to  coax  his 
memory  to  aid  him  and  then  remem- 
bering how  the  name  sounded  he 
makes  out  the  signature.  The  officer 
stops;  looks  off  in  the  distance  and 
attempts   to   picture  this  young  man 
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progressing  in  this  institution.  A  fine 
young  man,  good  family,  a  splendid 
college  training  for  a  foundation — 
but  he  can't  write.  The  application 
is  turned  over  as  the  officer  shakes 
his  head  and  the  future  of  another 
life  is  changed. 

More  Attention   Should  be  Given 
Handwriting 

Now,  can  that  damaged  future  be 
traced  back  to  the  negligence  on  the 
part  of  some  instructor  in  teaching 
handwriting?  Other  subjects,  and  a 
variety  too,  are  perhaps  necessary  for 
a  young  person  to  obtain  a  position. 
But  in  the  last  analysis,  as  here 
shown,  handwriting  was  the  most  im- 
portant and  lacking  essential.  Per- 
mit me  to  quote  some  statements 
again: 

From  one  of  the  officers  of  a  bank 
in  the  city:  "Our  school  system  does 
not  sufficiently  stress  the  importance 
of  handwriting  and  I  believe  that 
much  could  be  done  to  better  qualify 
young  people  for  business  work." 

From  one  of  the  larger  industries 
in  the  country:  "We  do  not  feel  that 
handwriting  is  given  as  much  atten- 
tion in  our  public  schools  as  desired 
and  that  business  firms  in  general  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  standard  of  pen- 
manship used  by  at  least  35  per  cent 
of  the  employees." 

From  a  national  educational  di- 
rector: "I  sincerely  hope  that  you 
will  be  able  to  instill  in  the  minds  of 
the  members  of  the  teachers  in 
Indiana  the  idea  that  we  should  have 
a  revival  of  emphasis  on  this  vital 
phase  of  our  educational  program  as 
it  relates  to  the  preparation  of  stu- 
dents for  the  business  world." 

Over  509f  of  Applications  Illegible 

I  have  a  very  good  friend  who  is 
the  manager  and  owner  of  a  Certified 
Public  Accounting  firm.  I  approached 
him  upon  this  subject  and  found  I  had 
touched  him  upon  a  very  sensitive  in- 
terest. He  informed  me  that  it  was 
his  recent  experience  to  need  a  young 
woman  in  his  office.  As  a  result  he 
placed  the  following  ad  in  one  of  our 
Indianapolis  newspapers:  Permanent 
position,  professional  office,  young 
woman,  neat  appearance,  good  person- 
ality, high  school  graduate,  competent 
typist.  Interview  granted  those  sub- 
mitting sufficient  facts.  Address  Box 
L  316." 

From  this  ad  there  were  223  appli- 
cations received,  145  of  which  were 
handwritten.  Out  of  this  number  of 
145  applications,  85  were  cast  aside 
because  of  illegible  handwriting.  Fig- 
uring it  on  a  percentage  basis,  this 
makes  58  per  cent  of  those  written 
being  given  no  consideration  because 
of  poor  handwriting.  This,  my  friends, 
presents  to  me  a  tragedy..  .  .  Many 
of  these  applicants  were  graduates  of 
colleges  and  business  schools.  Some 
of  course  were  graduates  only  from 
high  schools.  We  wonder  how  num- 
erous times  many  of  this  58  per  cent 
have  been  given  no  consideration  be- 
fore in  applying  for  positions  and  for 
the  same  reason. 


This  firm,  so  says  my  friend,  can- 
not afford  to  bring  young  persons  into 
the  office  and  pay  them  while  they 
learn  to  write.  Anyway,  the  habit  of 
writing  legibly  is  not  acquired  in  one 
month  and  we  just  simply  can't  use 
them.  This  man  was  of  the  definite 
opinion  that  our  public  school  system 
had  strayed  too  far  from  the  three 
original  fundamentals,  namely:  Read- 
ing, Writing  and  Arithmetic. 

I  am  giving  you  concrete  facts  and 
stories  rather  than  merely  paraphras- 
ing in  an  effort  to  stress  the  great 
need  for  better  handwriting.  I  hope 
to  show  you  the  great  need  for  legible 
handwriting  that  the  business  world 
has  but  it  is  entirely  up  to  you  to 
remedy  and  fill  that  need. 

Expensive   Handwriting 

In  reflecting  upon  the  cost  of  illegi- 
ble handwriting,  let  us  observe  two 
true  stories.  The  first  will  point  out 
the  cost  as  is  reckoned  in  monetary 
value  and  the  second  the  cost  along 
the  line  of  individual  progress  and 
promotion. 

A  construction  firm  had  worked  for 
days  and  days  in  arriving  at  an  esti- 
mate for  submission  of  a  bid  on  a 
piece  of  road  constructing.    After  the 


COULD  YOU? 

If  your  ability  to  do  all  the 
things  required  of  you  in  your  posi- 
tion were  on  a  par  with  your 
Handwriting,  could  you  hold  your 
position  ? 

— Editor 


bids  had  been  carefully  worked  out  by 
high  priced  officials  a  letter  of  trans- 
mittal was  written  and  attached  to 
the  bid.  These  instruments  with  an 
envelope  were  given  to  an  office  boy 
with  instructions  to  address  and  mail. 
The  result  was  that  the  Post  Office 
was  unable  to  read  the  address  and  it 
was  ultimately  returned  to  the  con- 
struction concern.  It  was  afterward 
learned  that  the  bid,  which  never 
reached  its  destination,  would  have 
clinched  the  contract  and  would  have 
given  this  firm  a  piece  of  business  in- 
volving over  $100,000. 

A  Detriment  to  Promotion 

Now  for  the  cost  in  the  promotion 
line.  The  other  day  while  lunching 
with  an  official  of  an  Indianapolis  in- 
stitution employing  upwards  of  one 
thousand  persons,  the  subject  of  hand- 
writing was  mentioned  to  this  official. 
In  the  course  of  this  person's  elabora- 
tion upon  the  need  for  legible  hand- 
writing, he  said,  "There  are  at  this 
time  four  persons  in  our  employ  who 
have  for  months  been  ready  for  pro- 
motion and  they  are  the  logical  ones 
for  this  advancement.  However,  it 
develops  that  each  of  these  four  is  a 
very  poor  penman  and  this  weakness 
has,  in  all  probability,  permanently 
obstructed  a  promotion  which  other- 


wise seemed  inevitable.  The  positions 
which  must  be  filled  make  it  impera- 
tive that  legible  handwriting  be  used 
and  it  looks  as  though  persons  below 
these  four  today  will  be  advanced  be- 
yond them  tomorrow." 

Isn't  that  a  rather  heavy  cost  to 
pay  for  poor  handwriting? 

Handwriting  Holds  its  Place  in 
Business 

Perhaps  some  of  you  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  typewriter  is  filling 
the  need  for  handwriting.  I  grant 
you  that  the  typewriter  is  playing  an 
important  part  in  the  business  life 
of  the  world  but  it  can  never  attain 
the  height  reached  by  handwriting. 
While  a  stenographer  uses  a  machine, 
first  she  must  make  notes  in  her  copy 
book  before  transcribing  them  on  the 
printed  page.  And  everyone  cannot 
operate  a  machine,  but  almost  every- 
one believes  that  he  can  write — 
whether  anyone  else  can  read  it  or 
not. 

Upon  investigation  at  the  United 
States  Post  Office  it  was  determined 
that  millions  of  letters  each  year  are 
sent  to  the  dead  letter  office  because 
of  illegible  handwriting.  So,  clearly, 
people  are  still  trying  to  write  pos- 
sibly more  letters  by  hand  than  by 
machine. 

Jeopardizing  Ones  Career 

An  officer  of  a  nationally  known 
concern  writes:  "It  has  been  my  im- 
pression over  a  period  of  years  that 
people  who  are  just  starting  in  the 
business  world  are  called  upon  to  do 
work  which  involves  handwriting  ac- 
tivity in  one  way  or  another.  After 
one  obtains  an  executive  position  his 
writing  is  largely  done  by  a  secretary 
to  whom  he  dictates  his  letter,  but  his 
chances  of  becoming  an  executive  are 
many  times  jeopardized  by  his  inabil- 
ity to  write  legibly  during  the  early 
stages  of  his  business  career." 

Therefore,  in  my  opinion,  the  type- 
writer will  never  supplant  the  use  of 
handwriting. 

Print  Name  &   Address  Plainly 

Here  is  another  concrete  instance 
where  it  is  quite  obvious  that  little 
regard  is  had  for  the  handwriting  of 
the  general  public. 

Let  us  take  a  glance  at  Indiana's 
gross  income  tax  blank  and  also  the 
Federal  income  tax  blank.  The 
Indiana  blank  has  printed  below  the 
line  for  your  name,  "Print  Plainly," 
and  the  Federal  sheet  reads,  "Print 
Name  and  Address  Plainly  Below." 
Judging  from  this  I  should  say  that 
it  might  ultimately  be  found  neces- 
sary to  begin  the  teaching  of  print- 
ing in  our  school  system. 

Good  Handwriting  Wins 

I  should  also  like  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  a  friend  of  mine  who  ob- 
tained employment  which  in  five 
years'  time  lead  him  to  a  very  fine 
position  in  his  particular  field,  and  all 
because  of  the  progress  he  had  made 
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in  mastering  handwriting.  He  was 
an  aspirant  with  seventeen  other  ap- 
plicants and  it  developed  that  the 
employer,  being  an  admirer  of  good 
handwriting,  plus  knowing  its  value, 
selected  this  young  man  because  he 
wrote  the  best  hand  of  any  of  the  ap- 
plicants. The  employer  afterward 
stated  that  this  applicant's  clear,  posi- 
tive and  legible  style  was  indicative 
of  strong  character  and  good  training. 

Personal   Remuneration 

It  has  been  my  hope  to  stress  the 
need  for  clear  handwriting  in  the  busi- 
ness world  and  show  how  the  future  of 
the  boys  and  girls  in  your  classes  de- 
pends entirely  upon  you.  But  what 
benefit  can  you  receive  personally 
from  improving  the  handwriting  of 
your  classes?  We  are  all  interested 
in  personal  remuneration. 

In  these  difficult  times,  schools  have 
been  forced  to  curtail  their  expenses 
and  in  places,  to  cut  out  entire  courses 
that  appeared  to  be  superfluous.  Per- 
haps some  of  you  worried  over  holding 
your  positions.  You  all  know  that  if 
a  person  can  make  himself  so  neces- 
sary that  to  lose  him  would  cause  a 
gap,  that  person  need  not  fear  for  his 
place.  .  .  .  Each  of  you  can  make  your- 
self so  necessary  to  the  public  school 
system  that  to  abolish  a  position  in 
which  handwriting  was  taught  would 
be  like  burning  down  the  school 
building. 

The  taxpayer  has  children.  He 
sends  his  children  to  your  school,  into 
your  classes.  And  there  is  your  op- 
portunity that  knocks  every  day, 
often.  An  opportunity  as  I  have  said, 
to  help  them  make  a  place  for  them- 
selves in  the  future. 

If  every  class  room  teacher  can  so 
improve  her  pupils'  handwriting  so  as 
to  make  a  noticeable  change,  notice- 
able to  the  parents,  the  taxpayers  will 
readily  appreciate  this  work.  Many 
of  these  parents  are  in  the  business 
world  and  well  recognize  the  need  for 
legible  handwriting  and  are  on  the 
alert  for  it.  If  they  see  Johnny  or 
Mary  coming  home  from  school  with 
well  written  papers,  steadily  improv- 
ing, it  has  a  tendency  to  make  them 
feel  that  their  children  are  really  be- 
ing taught  care,  precision  and 
thoughtfulness — all  so  essential  and 
something  so  practical  that  the  child 
is  benefited  in  earning  a  livelihood  in 
the  future. 

Much  Depends  on  the  Teacher 

I  have  attempted  to  stress  the  need 
for  clear  handwriting  in  the  business 
world  and  have  tried  to  impress  upon 
you  how  much  the  future  life  of  the 
boy  and  girl  in  your  class  depends  up- 
on the  mastering  of  this  art.  Giving 
a  selfish  phase  to  the  importance  of 
handwriting,  what  personal  satisfac- 
tion it  must  be  to  feel  that  you  have 
been  instrumental  in  perpetuating 
one  of  the  three  cornerstones,  the 
three  R's,  of  our  civilization! 


The  Voice  of  the  Editor 
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GREETINGS  TO  OUR  READERS 

The  coming  of  the  holiday  season 
reminds  us  of  the  passing  of  another 
milestone — one  fraught  with  dif- 
ficulties, fears  and  perils. 

We  are  mindful  and  thankful  for 
the  blessings  your  friendship  has  con- 
tributed. 

Let  this  message  be  a  token  of  our 
sincerity  in  extending  to  you  our 
heartiest  wishes  for  Your  Health, 
Happiness  and  Prosperity  during  the 
Yuletide  Season  and  throughout  the 
coming  year. 


KEEP  UP  THE  GOOD  RECORD 

Commercial  education  during  the 
past  fifty  years  developed  many  edu- 
cators of  whom  the  world  is  proud. 
They  fought  and  toiled  for  ideals  and 
achieved  accomplishments  which  we 
may  not  achieve. 

We  may  think  our  problems  are 
more  difficult  than  theirs,  but  are  not 
our  opportunities  today  far  greater 
than  theirs?  Certainly  there  is  need 
for  real  leaders  and  whether  com- 
mercial education  in  the  next  fifty 
years  develops  as  strong  leaders  as 
in  the  past  remains  to  be  seen.  We 
have  a  host  of  clean,  well  trained, 
ambitious,  wholesome  men  and  women 
in  whom  we  have  great  hope. 

We  have  achieved  much — let  us  con- 
tinue to  aspire  and  achieve.  Let  us 
attend  the  N.  C.  T.  F.  and  profit  by 
the  experiences  of  men  who  have  met 
and  conquered  many  difficult  prob- 
lems and  who  today  are  facing  and 
seriously  searching  for  solution  to 
problems  which  are  also  vexing  you. 


FASHIONING    YOUR   FUTURE 

What  will  you  be  doing  ten  or  fif- 
teen years  from  now?  Will  you  be 
just  one  of  the  dissatisfied  crowd  who 
are  just  getting  by;  or  will  you  be 
one  of  the  more  successful  men  and 
women  who  accomplish  worth  while 
things?  The  sensible  thing  to  do  is 
to   select   and   plan   your   place   now. 

That  is  exactly  what  you  are  doing 
today — you  are  fashioning  the  place 
you  will  occupy.  Some  are  lucky  and 
receive  advantages,  but  your  success 
will  depend  upon  the  training  and 
work  you  do  today.  You  are  either 
molding  a  place  for  yourself  among 
the  men  and  women  of  success  or  you 
are  drifting. 


Don't  allow  a  calamity  to  overtake 
you.  Training  leads  to  successful 
accomplishments,  happiness  and  fi- 
nancial success. 

Trained  penmen  succeed — and, 
there  is  room  for  many  more. 


A  GOOD  OCCUPATION 

Thousands  of  young  people  today 
are,  or  should  be,  concerned  about 
their  future  occupation.  Let  us  sug- 
gest to  those  who  are  interested  in 
penmanship  that  they  prepare  for  en- 
grossing. It  is  a  very  desirable  line 
of  work  with  good  financial  returns. 
To  establish  oneself  in  the  engrossing 
business  one  must  qualify.  That 
means  systematic  training  until  you 
master  the  styles  of  lettering  and 
script  commonly  used  by  engrossers. 
The  more  you  learn  about  Roman, 
Egyptian  and  other  ornamental  alpha- 
bets, designing,  ornament  and  draw- 
ing, the  better. 

There  are  many  suitable  locations 
in  fair  sized  cities  where  one  can  suc- 
ceed. It  takes  push  and  determina- 
tion to  establish  a  permanent  success- 
ful business.  You  can  expect  to  de- 
vote more  than  union  hours  to  your 
work  to  build  a  successful  business.  If 
you  are  looking  for  something  for 
nothing  don't  start.  No  business  of- 
fers better  opportunities  than  engross- 
ing to  the  one  who  loves  the  work 
and  develops  good  business  judgment. 

Any  successful  business  must  be 
conducted  in  a  business  like  way. 
Honesty,  promptness  and  high  grade 
work  are  first  requisites. 

Start  out  in  a  small  way,  keeping 
down  expenses  and  gradually  build 
up  your  business  by  personal  contact 
and  solicitation  of  work  from  persons 
in  public  and  private  life.  Learn  by 
careful  study  the  best  way  to  adver- 
tise your  work. 

Aim  at  big  things  but  before  they 
are  developed  do  small  jobs  of  work, 
write  cards,  address  envelopes,  make 
signs  or  any  kind  of  pen  or  brush 
work  to  meet  expenses.  Give  each 
job  your  best. 

Don't  be  satisfied,  but  be  a  constant 
student  of  engrossing  ever  aiming  for 
higher  ideals  and  results.  It's  a  great 
work  and  a  great  life  if  you  give  your 
best. 


According  to  a  newspaper  last  year 
25,000  Christmas  messages  could  not 
be  delivered  because  of  illegible  hand- 
writing, incorrect  addresses,  etc. 

Do  we  need  to  give  more  attention 
to  good  legible  handwriting? 
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(Continued   from    page   7) 

COLLEGE  INSTRUCTORS  ROUND 
TABLE 

FRIDAY  MORNING  ADDRESSES 

9:30 — 12:00  Noon 

Present  Day  Social  Responsibilities  and  Impending 
Changes  in  Business  Education.  Dr.  H.  G.  Shields,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  Chicago. 

Adaptation  of  Curriculum  Making  to  Individual 
Traits  and  Tendencies  in  College  Students.  Dr.  Paul 
Lomax,  New  York  University. 

The  Social-Economic  Element  in  Business  Education. 
Dr.  R.  J.  Worley,  Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh. 

Principles  of  Curriculum  Making  in  Colleges  and 
Universities.     Ernest  A.  Zelliott,  University  of  Denver. 

Principles  in  Curriculum  Making  as  Applied  to  the 
Economic  and  Social  Aspects  of  Life.  Ann  Brewington, 
University  of  Chicago. 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON  ADDRESSES 
1:45 — 4:45  P.M. 

Principles  Involved  in  Business  Curriculum  Mak- 
ing in  Adult  Education.  Ethel  Richards,  Western  Illinois 
State  Teachers   College,  Macomb. 

A  Survey  of  the  Practices  in  Business  Curriculum 
Building.  Dr.  Atlee  Percy,  School  of  Business,  Boston 
University. 

Principles  of  Curriculum  Making  in  Commercial 
Teacher-Training  Institutions.  Shepherd  Young,  Indiana 
State  Teachers  College,  Terre  Haute. 

Case  Studies  in  Business  Curriculum  Making  in  Col- 
leges and  Universities.  Dr.  E.  G.  Blackstone,  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

The  College  Instructor's  Participation  in  Course  of 
Study  Building.  Dr.  A.  J.  Lawrence,  University  of 
Kentucky,  Lexington. 

AN  OPEN  FORUM 

Resume  of  Afternoon  Contributions 
Election  of  Officers 

SOCIAL-ECONOMIC  SUBJECTS 

ROUND  TABLE 

FRIDAY  MORNING  ADDRESSES 

9:30—12:00  Noon 

Conflicting  Theories  of  Consumer  Education. 
The  Specific  Contribution  of  Business  Education  in 
Relationship  to  Consumer  Knowledge. 

The    Individual,    the    Job,    and    Economic    Training. 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON  ADDRESSES 
1:45 — 4:15  P.M. 

Resume  of  the  Morning  Contributions.  Harlan  J. 
Randall,  State  Teachers  College,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

JURY  PANEL 

DISCUSSION  LEADER:  E.  D.  Pennell,  State  Teachers 
College,  Kalamazoo. 

JURY  PANEL  MEMBERS:  B.  M.  Swinford,  State 
Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Ind.;  G.  A.  Carlson, 
State  Teachers  College,  Whitewater,  Wis.;  P.  O. 
Selby,  State  Teachers  College,  Kirksville,  Mo.; 
Ada  Flemington,  New  Trier  Township  High 
School,  Winnetka,  111. 

Election  of  Officers. 


SECRETARIAL  ROUND  TABLE 

FRIDAY  MORNING  ADDRESSES 

9:30—12:00  Noon 

The  Psychological  Factor  as  a  Determinant  of  Per- 
sonnels in  Shorthand  Classes.  Ann  Brewington,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

Importance  of  Personality  and  Mental  Ability  in 
Connection  with  Secretarial  Training.  Dr.  William  F. 
Book,  Indiana  University,  Greencastle. 

Analysis  of  Secretarial  Duties  and  Traits  as  a 
Basis  for  Guidance  and  Training.  Doris  Tyrrell,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 

The  Discovery  and  Development  of  Power  and  Per- 
sonality Through  Secretarial  Practice.  Olga  E. 
Schlueter,  Juneau  High  School,  Milwaukee. 

Specifications  for  a  Personal  Stenographer  as  Set 
up  by  an  Employer. 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON  ADDRESSES 
1:45 — 4:30  P.M. 

Determining  the  Content  of  a  Secretarial  Training 
Curriculum.  Dr.  Etta  C.  Skene,  Westbrook  Junior  Col- 
lege, Portland,  Maine. 

The  Peculiar  Importance  of  Suitable  English  as  a 
Major  Consideration  in  the  Secretarial  Curriculum. 
Florence  M.  Stullken,  University  of  Texas,  Austin. 

The  Minimal  Essentials  Which  Should  be  Taught  in 
a  Course. 

(a)  In  Secretarial  Training. 

(b)  In  Stenographic  Training. 

Nancy  M.  Lawrence  and  Mildred  Butler,  Omaha  Tech- 
nical High  School. 

Analysis  of  Skills  as  an  Aid  to  Guidance,  Training 
and  Placement.  Jane  Clem,  Teachers  College,  White- 
Water,  Wis. 

AN  OPEN  FORUM 

Useful  By-Products  of  the  Teaching  Activities  in 
Secretarial  Education.  Discussion  Leader:  Mary  Alletta 
Dodd,  Springfield  High  School,   Springfield,  111. 

Election  of  Officers. 

BUSINESS  METHODS  ROUND 
TABLE 

FRIDAY  MORNING  ADDRESSES 

9:30—12:00  Noon 

What  Individual  Differences  as  to  Capacity,  Traits 
and  Tendencies  are  Considered  by  The  Private  Business 
School  in  Curriculum  Making?  Dr.  E.  G.  Blackstone, 
State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

The  Importance  of  Getting  the  Right  Kind  of  Teach- 
ers to  Teach  the  Right  Kind  of  Subjects  to  the  Right 
Kind  of  Pupils  Having  in  Mind  the  Demands  of  Business. 
Rodney  P.  Wing,  Lincoln  School  of  Commerce,  Lincoln, 
Neb. 

PANEL  DISCUSSION 

THEME  OF  PANEL:  What  are  the  New  Developments 
in  Business  Education  and  what  are  the  Problems 
Involved  in  Adopting  These  New  Developments 
in  the  Schools  of  Today? 

(Just  what  is  the  Future  of  Such  Sub- 
jects as  Bookkeeping,  Commercial 
Arithmetic,  Business  Law,  Junior  Busi- 
ness Training,  Salesmanship,  etc.,  in 
Each  of  the  Agencies  of  Business  Edu- 
cation.) 
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Carl  Holmstad,  High  School,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin, 
and  Miss  Pauline  Van  Eman,  High  School,  Gallatin,  Mo. 
Discussion  Leader:  Dr.  W.  R.  Odell,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, Teachers  Training  Institutions.  C.  C.  Crawford, 
Vocational  School,  Regina  Groves. 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON  ADDRESSES 
1:45 — 4:30  P.  M. 

A  Plan  for  the  Teaching  of  Bookkeeping  and  Ac- 
counting. Louis  D.  Huddleston,  John  Adams  High 
School,  Cleveland. 

A  Plan  for  the  Teaching  of  Business  Law.  E.  R. 
Dillavou,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

A  Plan  for  the  Teaching  of  Junior  Business  Training. 
S.  E.  Cranfill,  Bowling  Green  Business  Univ.,  Bowling 
Green,  Ky. 

A  Plan  for  Teaching  Salesmanship.  Harry  M. 
Bowser,  Westfield   Senior  High  School,  Westfield,  N.  J. 

OPEN  FORUM 

A  Discussion  of  the  Morning  and  Afternoon  Con- 
tributions. 

Election  of  Officers. 

OFFICE  MACHINE  PRACTICE 
ROUND  TABLE 

FRIDAY  MORNING  ADDRESSES 
9:30 — 12:00  Noon 

Are  Office  Machine  Courses 

(a)  Pedagogically  Sound? 

(b)  Vocationally  Sound? 

(c)  Meeting  a  Real  Need? 

L.  Gilbert  Dake,  The  Hadley  Vocational  School,  St.  Louis. 

Materials  and  Teaching  Methods  Employed  in  Office 
Machine  Practice.  F.  Cleo  Frazier,  Emerich  Manual 
Training  High  School,  Indianapolis. 

An  Analysis  of  Occupational  Activities  as  a  Basis 
for  an  Office  Machine  Clerical  Curriculum.  Ray  Abrams, 
Samuel  J.  Peters  High  School,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Is  There  a  Demand  for  the  Product  of  the  Machine 
Clerical  Course?  H.  M.  Winkel,  Division  of  Guidance 
and  Employment,  Milwaukee  Vocational  School. 

The  Place  of  Office  Machine  Practice  in  a  Business 
Education  Curriculum. 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON  ADDRESSES 
1:45 — 4:30  P.M. 

An  Integrated  Course  Comprising  Essential  Correla- 
tion and  Coordination  of  Important  Subjects.  R.  M. 
Utterback,  Utterback  Business  College,  Danville,  HI. 

Equipment  of  an  Office  Practice  Department  and  Its 
Effective  Placement. 

AN  OPEN  FORUM 

Demonstrations  and  Discussions. 
Election  of  Officers. 


MACHINE    SHORTHAND    ROUND 
TABLE 

FRIDAY  MORNING  ADDRESSES 

9:30 — 12:00  Noon 

In  Personal  Qualities.  Mrs.  Erma  M.  Gould,  Daven- 
port -McLachlan  Institute,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

In  Professional  Skills.  C.  M.  Smith,  Terre  Haute 
Commercial  College,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

In  All-Round  Accomplishments.  Paul  Moser,  Moser 
School,  Chicago. 

OPEN  FORUM 

Discussion  of  the  Morning  Contributions. 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON  ADDRESSES 


1:45 — 4:15  P.M. 


D. 


Our     Stenotype-Secretarial     Course.       Homer 
Brammer,  Bryant  and  Stratton  College,  Chicago. 

Interpreting  and  Applying  the  Stenotype  Course  of 
Study.  Virginia  Logan,  Lockyear  Business  College, 
Evansville,  Ind. 

Transcription — The  Stumbling  Block  in  the  Steno- 
graphic Path.  Clifford  I.  Lamoreaux,  Spencerian  Col- 
lege, Cleveland. 

AN  OPEN  FORI  M 

Discussion  of  the  Afternoon  Contributions. 


President,  N.  C.  T.  F. 
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A  TALK  TO  FRESHMAN  CLASSES 
ON    HANDWRITING 

Massachusetts  State  Teachers  Colleges 
By  C.  E.  Doner 

The  first  essential  is  to  practice. 
Nothing  will  take  the  place  of  con- 
scientious practice.  There  is  no  royal 
road  to  success  in  learning  to  write. 
Success  must  be  earned  through  one's 
own  earnest  efforts. 

In  the  second  place  there  must  be 
a  definite  motive,  a  desire,  a  willing- 
ness to  learn  and  improve  one's  hand- 
writing. One  of  the  best  motives  is 
a  keen  desire  to  write  well.  No  teach- 
er can  work  against  the  will  of  a 
pupil  and  accomplish  anything.  The 
pupil  himself  must  be  interested  in 
the  thing  he  is  doing.  In  large  meas- 
ure he  must  furnish  his  own  "Drive." 
A  teacher  explains,  interprets,  he  aims 
to  lead,  he  opens  up  the  way,  so  to 
speak,  for  the  pupil,  making  condi- 
tions favorable  for  learning.  Good 
teaching  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
making  conditions  favorable  for  learn- 
ing. 

Through  much  practice  the  es- 
sentials of  position,  good  pen  or  pencil 
holding,  and  fluent  movement  must  be 
learned.  Right  motive  performance 
must  come  first,  which  means  correct 
methods   of  writing   easily,   smoothly 


and  rapidly.  The  right  performance 
at  the  beginning,  until  correct  habits 
of  posture,  holding  the  pen  and  paper, 
establishing  the  fluent  flow  of  hand 
and  pen,  must  become  reflexes  as  soon 
as  possible.  But  when  you  write  do 
not  have  the  wrist  level  on  top, — the 
natural,  easy  way  for  the  wrist  is  to 
tip  it  a  trifle  to  the  right.  The  under 
part  of  the  wrist  should  be  raised  a 
little  from  the  paper  so  as  to  give  an 
easy  glide  of  the  hand  on  the  last 
two  fingers.  Use  a  combination  of 
arm,  hand  and  fingers  in  writing.  The 
arm  furnishes  the  flow,  the  force  and 
character,  and  the  fingers  steady  the 
shaping-up  and  forming  of  the  letters, 
resulting  in  a  style  of  writing  that 
has  rhythm,  beauty  of  curve,  and  at 
the  same  time  is  reasonably  good  in 
letter  formation. 

To  improve  the  quality  of  handwrit- 
ing one  must  analyze  the  letters.  The 
letters  should  be  the  approved  stand- 
ard forms.  A  study  must  also  be  made 
of  the  curves,  angles,  loops,  retrac- 
ings,  beginnings  and  endings  and  the 
relative  height  of  all  the  letters.  To 
misplace  curves,  angles,  loops  and  re- 
tracings  is  what  makes  illegible  writ- 
ing. When  sufficient  formal  practice 
is  given  to  these  essentials,  some 
character  or  individuality  usually  de- 


velops in  one's  handwriting.  The  prob- 
lem at  this  point  is,  "How  can  one 
learn  to  write  fluently,  easily  and 
rapidly  and  yet  retain  some  individ- 
uality in  the  writing?"  I  believe  this 
can  be  done  without  sacrificing  too 
much  in  the  form,  spacing  and  slant. 
It  is  the  teacher  and  his  methods 
which  will  accomplish  this  desirable 
end.  Ease  and  speed  in  writing  must 
be  developed  and  at  the  same  time 
the  quality  must  be  such  that  the 
writing  can  be  easily  read. 

Finally,  face  your  problems  o  f 
learning  and  teaching  handwriting 
with  a  wholesome  mental  attitude. 
You  must  tackle  your  school  work 
with  this  attitude  of  faith  that  you 
are  going  to  succeed  just  like 
Columbus  in  discovering  America  and 
Lindberg  in  flying  to  Paris.  Faith 
in  yourself,  faith  in  your  job,  enthus- 
iasm, a  positive  confidence  in  the 
thing  that  you  are  doing, — these  are 
the  qualities  that  make  for  achieve- 
ment and  success.  I  frequently  say 
to  my  classes,  "We  may  not  always 
be  right,  but  we  are  just  so  many  hu- 
man beings  trying  to  do  the  best  we 
know  how.  Therefore,  we  dedicate 
ourselves  anew  to  our  tasks,  giving 
everything  of  which  we  are  capable 
and  serving  to  our  utmost. 


A  MONTH  LATER 


GOOD  FOft  YOU,  JOHNNY  f    A   100% 
CLEAN   HANDS  SCORE  AND  YOU  HAVEN'T 
MI'.SED  A  SINGLE   DAY  THIS  MONTH. 


/ 


If  you  wish  to  emphasize  health  rules  or  any  other  important  truth  with  your  pupils  have  them  find  a 
picture  that  illustrates  this  truth  or,  better  still,  have  them  draw  or  paint  such  a  picture  and  then  see  who  can 
write  the  sentence  the  best,  using  large  free  letter  forms  with  a  good  swing  across  the  page.  We  are  indebted  to 
Sister  M.  Alice,  St  Mary's  School,  Urbana,  O.  for  this  splendid  Correlation  of  Handwriting  and  cleanliness  in  the 
first  grade. 
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ELLUMINATED  INITIAL 

card    7x11    inches $1.00 

nd  Carved  Greeting   Cards,    1  doz 1.00 

nple     Creeling     Carved     Card 15 

J.  D.  Carter 

Deerfield,    III. 


A  GOOD  YEAR 

A  letter  from  Frank  H.  Rickett, 
who  does  engrossing  in  Philadelphia, 
states  that  so  far  this  has  been  the 
best  year  he  has  had  since  1930. 


Thirty  Years  of  Distinctive  Service  to  Teacher  and  Employer 
Our  specialty  is  placing  commercial  teachers.  Our  candidates  have 
been  sent  to  every  state  and  several  foreign  countries.  Let  us  help  you. 
Continental  Teachers1  Agency,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 


IOO  YEARS  AGO 


*hey«e,re 


CILLOTT  STEEL  PENS 


and    today    the    name    "Gillott"    stands    for    the 
highest   in  quality. 

School— Nos.  1066,  1096,  41,  51,  61,  71, 
81,  91. 

Flourishing,  Ornamental  and  Fine  Commer- 
cial Writing— Nos.  1,  601EF,  601F,  603EF, 
603F,    604EF,   604F. 

Send  10c  for  samples  of  either  of  the  above 
groups. 

JOSEPH    GILLOTT  &  SONS.    LTD. 
93    Chambers    St.  New    York    City 
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DESIGNING    AND 
ENGROSSING 

By  E.  L.  BROWN 
Rockland,  Maine 


Greeting  cards  have  become  a  most 
popular  way  of  remembering  friends 
on  all  occasions.  The  pen-sketch  given 
in  this  connection  was  made  from  an 
old  house  near  Rockland,  a  type  of 
the  old  New  England  home  which  is 
fast  disappearing.  Believe  it  or  not, 
the  sketch  was  made  this  Fall,  when 
grasses  and  shrubbery  had  turned  in- 
to brilliant  hues,  but  it  was  an  easy 
matter  to  change  to  a  scene  of  snow 
and  ice,  and  make  the  design  more 
in  keeping  with  the  winter  season. 

First  make  a  pencil  sketch,  suggest- 
ing tone  values.  Place  house  at  left 
of  centre.    The  house  and  spruce  tree 


balance  the  left  of  design  and  the  let- 
tering and  snow-covered  pines  the 
right  side.  The  figure  in  foreground 
gives  the  design  added  interest.  Use 
a  fine  pen  on  building  and  foreground, 
giving  special  attention  to  the  pen- 
technique.  Zanerian  ink  is  best  for  pen 
drawing  and  lettering.  Values  are 
most  important.  Use  a  broad  pen  or  a 
brush  for  the  solid  black  surface.  Add 
Chinese  white  in  a  clean  pen  to  repre- 
sent the  effect  of  snow  and  ice. 


Catalog  and   Samples  on   Request 
Ask     about    our    Booklet    Diplomas- 
Original  specimens  of  Brush  and  Penwork 
for  sale — Engrossing 

HOWARD  &  BROWN 

ROCKLAND,    MAINE 


Penhold 


book,  "How  to  Become  an  Expert 
Penman."    FREE!      Your    name    will    be    elegantly 
written    on    a    card    if    you    enclose    stamp    to    pay 
postage.      Write   today! 

T.   M.   TEVIS        Box   25-C,    Chillicothe,   Mo. 
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P.  O.  Drawer  982 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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PENMANSHIP  BUILT  THIS 
BEAUTIFUL  HOME 


■  w 


E.  E.  Gaylord's  Residence, 
Beverly,    Mass. 

The  name  Gaylord  has  been  famil- 
iar to  commercial  educators,  penmen 
and  readers  of  The  Educator  for  many 
years.  Over  forty  years  ago  he  be- 
came interested  in  penmanship  and 
in  1890  came  to  Columbus,  Ohio, 
where  he  became  a  student  of  pen- 
manship and,  even  if  he  will  not  ad- 
mit it,  became  a  very  skillful  pen- 
man. In  addition  to  being  an  accom- 
plished penman,  Mr.  Gaylord  is  an 
authority  on  commercial  education 
and  correct  English.  Who  does  not 
delight  in  receiving  one  of  his  well 
worded  letters  and  admire  his  elo- 
quent style?  For  many  years  he  has 
conducted  the  National  Teachers' 
Agency  which  has  rendered  a  con- 
scientious, worth  while  service  to 
teachers  and  employers. 

Mr.  Gaylord  purchased  a  choice 
piece  of  ground  in  Beverly  up  on  a 
high  spot  overlooking  the  bay  and  be- 
gan building  the  beautiful  home  pic- 
tured above.  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  the  hill  was  rather  rocky  but 
Gaylord  with  determination,  a  crow- 
bar and  well  chosen  words  cleared  the 
place  and  moved  the  rocks  around  in- 
to walks,  walls  and  flower  gardens. 

This  cut  of  Mr.  Gaylord's  home  was 
loaned  to  us  by  D.  L.  Stoddard,  R.  R. 
4,  Box  141,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  who 
publishes  a  book  on  Beautiful  Homes 
and  How  To  Build  Them.  Of  the 
above  house  Mr.  Stoddard  writes: 
"While  I  have  planned,  arranged  and 
helped  to  create  many  far  more  ex- 
pensive homes  for  millionaires  and 
others,  I  have  never  seen  it  surpas- 
sed. When  you  take  into  considera- 
tion everything  that  makes  it  so  beau- 
tiful— the  surroundings,  the  view  of 
the  land  and  water  and  everything — 
it  is  a  wonderful  accomplishment, 
especially  for  a  penman." 

The  next  time  you  are  in  the  New 
England  states  take  a  look  at  the 
beautiful  Gaylord  home  built  with  a 
pen. 

Any  young  man  or  woman  who  will 
thoroughly  prepare  himself  in  pen- 
manship can  feel  assured  that  some 
day  he  also  can  have  a  beautiful 
home. 


LOOKING  AHEAD 

It  is  easier  to  look  ahead  and  visual- 
ize our  possibilities,  when  we  look 
backward  and  see  what  great  things 
have  been  wrought  during  the  past 
10  or  20  years. 

Truly,  this  is  a  MARVELOUS  age 
— and  yet  we  have  probably  only  be- 
gun to  realize,  in  a  limited  way,  our 
vast  possibilities.  This  is  a  day  of 
research,  of  invention,  of  discoveries, 
of  electricity,  and  of  gasoline. 

THINK — only  a  few  years  ago,  we 
had  no  aeroplanes,  no  radios,  no  mov- 
ing pictures,  nay,  even  no  automo- 
biles! And  in  this  short  time,  all  of 
these  things  have  become  common  to 
all  of  us.  With  all  this  rapid  and  won- 
derful progress,  what  may  we  expect 
ten  years  HENCE? 

And  how  will  we,  as  INDIVID- 
UALS, "Size-up"  ten  years  from  to- 
day? Each  of  us  must,  of  necessity, 
make  our  own  place.  It  is,  after  all, 
a  question  of  what  we  are  willing  to 
contribute.  We  shall  get  out  of  the 
future  what  we  put  into  it — no  more, 
no  less.  Our  growth  is,  therefore, 
determined  by  the  preparation  we 
make,  and  by  the  service  we  render. 
In  the  matter  of  preparation  we 
should  overlook  nothing  that  will  add 
to  our  efficiency  and  worth;  and  in 
the  performance  of  our  duty,  we 
should  never  lose  sight  of  the  im- 
portance of  rendering  the  greatest 
possible  service. 
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Competition  gradually  becomes 
keener  and  keener,  between  individ- 
uals as  well  as  between  different  lines 
of  business;  but  opportunities  for  the 
exceptional  individual  are  correspond- 
ingly enhanced.  Opportunity's  "latch 
string"  always  hangs  out  to  the  man 
or  woman  of  initiative,  of  industry  and 
of  executive  ability. 

The  humblest  boy  or  girl  may  DE- 
VELOP these  qualities — these  es- 
sentials to  success.  It  is  simply  a 
matter  of  ambition,  of  inspiration, 
and  of  determination.  For  example, 
take  the  lives  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Henry  Ford,  and  Thomas  Edison. 

Yes,  we  are  living  in  a  progressive 
age,  and  in  a  day  of  opportunities; 
and  ten  years  HENCE,  the  world  will 
have  advanced  even  more  than  it  has 
during  the  PAST  ten  years.  Inven- 
tions will  have  been  made,  that  are 
unknown  or  unthought  of  by  the 
average  layman  today. 

But  we  who  seize  our  opportunity, 
who  prepare  ourselves  by  keeping 
abreast  of  the  times,  by  the  proper 
study,  and  by  close  application,  may 
play  an  important  part  in  such 
things.  It  is  entirely  up  to  us,  as 
individuals,  whether  we  shall  be  a 
leader  or  a  follower,  a  success  or  a 
failure,  an  asset  or  a  liability  to  the 
community  in  which  we  live  and  to 
the  world  at  large. 

Success,  achievement,  and  fame 
mean  hard  work,  struggling,  and  per- 
severing; but  these  are  far  sweeter, 
more  satisfying,  and  more  enjoyable 
than  a  life  of  mediocrity,  of  useless- 
ness,  or  of  selfishness. 

Yes,  there's  OPPORTUNITY  ahead, 
and  our  future  is  entirely  up  to  us,  as 
INDIVIDUALS;  will  we  pay  the 
PRICE  that  we  may  enjoy  the  RE- 
WARDS ? 


C.    C.    Wiggins,    Marquette,    Mich.,    Chairman, 
Penmanship    Section.    N.    C.    T.    F. 


THE   AMERICAN   PENMAN 

America's  Handwriting  Magazine 

Established    1884 

^Subscription   price,   $1.25   a   year;   two  years, 
years,    $3.00.      Contains    depart- 


of  bu 


ornate  penmanship,  engrossing,  the  Good 
Writers  Club,  etc.  Timely  articles  on  the 
teaching  of  handwriting  by  leading  authorities. 
Ask  about  the  American  Penman  Certificate 
of    Proficiency. 

Send    15c  for  sample  copy. 

The  American  Penman 

55  Fifth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Samuel  D.  Holt  of  Philadelphia 


ENGROSSER  WANTED 

Large  Engrossing  Studio,  wonderful  opportun 
ties  for  a  willing  worker.  Send  samples,  whic 
will   be   returned.      State   salary   and   experience 

THE  HARRIS  STUDIO 


Engrossei 
grossers 


and     Designers,     En- 
ment,     Vellum,     Book 


1403-4   Marquette  Building 


al,20c  doj.,  in  Kt.pt,  25c.  Leather,  silk- 
Jtions.  $5.00.  including  name 
stamped  in  gold,  and  paper,  $600 
Diplomas,  Resolutions,  Testimonials 
306  East  Oakdale   Avenue.  Glcnaide,  Pa. 


SCRIPT- O-RAISE  COMPOUND 

Produces    Raised- Printing   from    type. 

Raised- Writing  with  ordinary  pen.,' 

Kit  of  Gold  and  Silver,  50c,-    Black  or  any 

color  30c,  postpaid,  with  directions. 
Script-O-Raise,       Hudson,   Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


A  SUGGESTION 

Send     The     Educator     to     your 

friends   this   year    for    Christmas. 

Special  rates  in  clubs. 

THE  EDUCATOR 

Columbus,  Ohio 
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IT  D 

ENGRAVED    OR 
LITHOGRAPHED 

for  all  kinds  of  schools 

\£e  furnish  Imitation, or 
Genuine  Leather  Covers. 
silk  lined  and  gold  stamped. 

T/ie 

M^Ghee  Studio 

Arti  sts  -Penayen 
143  East  State  Street 
TretvtotslTN  J 


7. 


_Si//S  j/offr/f/IZy 


Script  is  appreciated  by  many  people.  It 
general  advertising.  Penmen  should  indu 
script.      The   above   cuts   were    loaned   to   us 


s  a  very  valuable  style  to 
e  advertisers  to  use  more 
by    A.    E.    Ross,   Slayton, 


A    simple,    neat,    effective   card   written   by    C.   P. 
years    ago.      Study    and    imitate    it. 


INDIANA   HANDWRITING 

SECTION  HOLDS  INTERESTING 

MEET 

The  Handwriting  Section  of  the  In- 
diana State  Teachers'  Association 
held  a  very  interesting  meeting  in  the 
spacious  ballroom  of  the  Columbia 
Club,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Thursday 
morning,  October  18. 

School  No.  54,  Indianapolis,  opened 
the  program  with  some  excellent 
music.  A  demonstration  lesson  by 
Junior  High  School  pupils  was  then 
given  by  Miss  Genevieve  Burns.  Vic- 
trola  records  were  used  in  connection 
with  this  demonstration.  This  was 
followed  by  a  very  excellent  address 
by  Don  E.  Warrick,  Secretary,  In- 
diana Bankers  Association,  on  "The 
Importance  of  Handwriting  in  the 
Business  World." 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  next  year: 

President,  Roy  Williams,  Rosedale; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Emmagrayce 
Peed,  Indianapolis. 


THE  GIST 

The  Gist  is  published  bi-monthly 
by  the  students  of  Goldey  College, 
Wilmington,  Del.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing, well  prepared  and  well  edited  stu- 
dent magazine  and  no  doubt  helps  to 
keep  up  the  morale  of  the  school  and 
to   build  up  the  enrollment. 


M.  B.  MOORE'S  MASTERPIECE 

A  bevy  of  four  birds  gracefully  hov- 
ering over  a  nest  has  been  received 
from  C.  W.  Jones,  Brockton,  Mass., 
who  had  this  handsome  piece  of  work 
reproduced.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  flourishes  ever  produced.  The 
design  is  well  balanced  and  carefully 
planned  in  detail.  Each  individual 
section  was  flourished  with  remark- 
able skill  and  grace.  It  is  one  of  those 
pieces  of  work  which  one  wonders 
how  it  was  done  and  which  all  lovers 
of  pen  work  should  have  in  their 
scrapbooks. 


THE  REVIEW 

This  is  the  title  of  a  four  page 
school  paper  which  is  published  by 
the  Lawrence  Business  College, 
Lawrence,  Kansas.  The  Lawrence 
School  states  that  it  has  an  enroll- 
ment increase  of  60%  over  last  year. 


GEMS  b3  56  p^en  10c 

Grandest    CHRISTMAS     PRESENT    any    of    -em! 

PRACTICAL   PAYING   PENWORK   $1.00 

BEAUTIFUL  HOMES— How  to  Build  Them     .75 

ABC  Pen  work  that  earned  %%  for  50  years 50 

Enjoy  the   BEAUTIFUL.   All   4   only 1.75 

D.   L.   Stoddard.    R.    R.  4.    Box    141.   Indianapolis,    Ind. 


k.  "How  to  Be 
man,"  and  beautiful  specimens.  FREE.  Your  name 
on  card  if  you  enclose  stamp.  F.  W.  Tamblyn, 
406  Ridge  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


"CARD   WRITERS  WANTED"    Traveling  penmen 

can  make  extra  money  easily,   or  local  penmen  as 

part   time   work.      Special  plan.      Write  PAS.   c/o 

THE    EDUCATOR.    Columbus,    Ohio. 


WRITING   TEACHERS' 

Assignment    Dictionary 

Ol  AA  carefully  selected  words  arranged  for  spec! 

"lv"men  full  page  lessons.     Contains  many  nev 

schemes     to     create     interest     and     attain     skill 

Printed    in    rejjioilui'cil    business    writing.      Outline 

and   Dictionary  postpaid   for   40   one  cent   stamps. 

Address    3S10— SE    76th    Ave.,    Portland.    Or 

BURTON    A.    O'MEALY.    Instructor 

High    School    of    Commerce 


SATIN  GLOSS  INK 


ed    25 


of 


perfect    my    Satin    Gloss    Ink    and 
Black    Ink. 

The  Velvet  Black  is  a  dead  black  that  is 
so  very  black  that  the  shades  look  like  velvet 
and  the  Satin  Gloss  is  the  only  very  glossy  ink 
that  will  not  rub  off  in  hot  weather.  I  will 
now  sell  the  formulas  for  making  each  for  60 
cts.  or  both  for  $1.00  and  a  beautiful  specimen 
of    Card    Carving    free.       Circulars    for    stamp. 

A.  W.  DAKIN,  North  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Lessons  in  Knifemanship  and  Carving 


By  FRANK  A.  KRUPP 

Interstate  Business  College,  Fargo,  North  Dakota 


No.  3 

This  design  is  similar  to  last 
month's.  You  will  find  some  new 
things  in  it,  especially  the  poinsettia 
flower.  Raise  the  petals  and  leaves 
high  to  cast  deep  shadows. 

In  place  of  turning  and  moving  the 
hand  and  knife  in  cutting  long,  cir- 
cular strokes,  try  turning  and  moving 
the  cardboard  with  the  other  hand, 
holding  the  knife  stationary. 

If  you  have  any  trouble  in  making 
any  strokes,  let  us  know  for  we  are 
anxious  to  help  you.  Regularity  of 
spacing  and  graceful  curves  help. 


Your  friends  will  appreciate  Christ- 
mas cards  you  have  carved  and  let- 
tered. Study  Mr.  Carter's  card  on 
page  21. 


This  specimen  was  made  by  Piatt  R.  Spencer,  Jr.,  of  the  Spencerian  Commercial  College  in  Cleveland.  It  was  made  in  the  eightit 
intensely  black  and  the  hair  lines  were  a  beautiful  brownish  tint.  It  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  graceful  flourishes  of  its  kind.  I 
time  that  W.   A.   Hoffman,   H.   B.   Lehman,   F.   L.   Dyke  and  E.  W.  Bloser  were   in   Cleveland.      This   group  of   penmen  did   much   to 


The  shades  were 
as  made  about  the 
jence   penmanship. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 
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How  To  Be  Always  Well,  by  Robert 

G.  Jackson,  M.  D.  Published  by 
Jackson  Publishing  Company,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.     Cloth  cover,  449  pages. 

HOW  TO  BE  ALWAYS  WELL!  That  ought 
to  be  a  strange  title  for  a  book  written  for  civilized 
people  to  read.  The  very  fact  of  being  civilized 
ought  to  imply  a  knowledge  of  how  to  be  always 
well,  since  it  is  true  that  the  uncivilised  or  savage 
races  are  almost  entirely  free  from  disease.  Think 
of  it!  People  knowing  nothing  of  science,  people 
without  books  or  schools,  people  who  know  noth- 
ing even  of  the  three  R's,  people  who  can  read 
only  the  sign  language  of  nature,  people  who  never 
heard  of  sanitation,  or  hygiene,  or  dietetics,  or 
psychology,  or  domestic  science  or  physical  culture. 
— are  able  to  grow  to  be  very  powerful  and  large 
in  stature,  to  live  very  lengthy  lives — judged  by 
civilized  standards— almost  entirely  free  from  dis- 
ease, and  die,  almost  invariably,  from  old  age  or 
accident. 

Why,  to  us  civilised  people,  that  almost  seems 
like  divine  intervention  to  protect  and  prolong  the 
lives  of  these  simple  races!  But  it  is  not.  It  is. 
however,  a  divine  provision  that  enables  them  to 
live  so   nearly   disease-free. 

It  is  the  intent  of  nature,  or  God,  that  all  men 
shall  be  disease-free.  And  in  nature  are  to  be 
found  principles  of  living,  obedience  to  which — 
laws,  the  living  in  harmony  with  which — will 
ensure  mankind  freedom  from  all  disease.  The 
simple  races,  living  what  we  call  natural  lives,  do 
live    in    harmony    with    these    laws.      That    is    what 

Although  it  is  not  divine  intervention  that  keeps 
the  savage  diseascfree,  it  must  be  intervention  of 
some  kind  that  so  constantly  prostrates  great  masses 
of  civilized  mankind  with  sicknesses  and  loath- 
some and  horrible  diseases.  That  must  be  self- 
evidently  true.  For  if  nature  intended  mankind 
to  be  always  well,  and  natural  provisions  obtain 
for  ensuring  that  they  may  be  well,  yet  we  find 
vast   hordes   of    men    terribly    afflicted    with    disease, 

fluence,  has  intervened  to  prevent  the  carrying 
out  of  the  benevolent  intent  of  nature.  What- 
thing    or    influence    is,    it    is    responsible 
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appendic 


tube 


nd    the    thousand    and 


typhoid 


ulosi 


*flu. 


'ilized. 


ffered  by 
and  intellectual  mankind.  That  same  thing  or  in 
fluence  is  responsible  also  for  the  calling  away  fron 
productive  employment  of  the  army  of  physicians 
hospital  attendants,  druggists,  nurses,  manufactur 
ing  chemists,  etc.,  employed  to  care  for  and  brinf 
some    measure    of    relief    to    those    afflicted    civilizec 


:ings. 


this 
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Think  of  it! 
>  live  disease-free,  while 
in  civilization  some  ot  our  greatest  public  institu- 
tions— hospitals — are  for  the  taking  care  of  the 
sick  and  diseased.  And  ever  and  ever  these  hospi- 
tals   grow    larger    and    more    numerous. 


the 


till 


ill    b 


gge 


hospitals,   sanatoria  and   nursing   homes.      Wha 
be  the  reason? 

Is  it  likely  God  planned  that  the  very  apex  of 
His  creative  achievements,  civilized  mankind,  should 
be  the  only  part  of  His  creation  that  would  mani- 
fest this  imperfection  of  disease?  Why  it  seems 
almost    a   blasphemy   even    to    ask    the    question. 

If  all  wild  things,  including  wild  men,  are  prac- 
tically  disease-free,    and   only   civilized    mankind   are 

zation  itself  and  not  by  God  has  caused  the  dis- 
eases of  civilization.  Neither  is  it  necessary  to 
assume  an  intervention  by  God  to  save  savage 
mankind  and  the  lower  animals  from  disease.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  assume  that  they  live  as  God 
intended  them  to  live,  or  according  to  the  laws 
of  nature.  And  if  it  is  civilization  that  has  thus 
intervened  to  induce  disease  where  none  was  in- 
tended by  God,  then  it  must  be  in  the  institutions, 
the  habits,  of  civilization,  or  some  of  them,  that 
we    must    seek    for    the    cause    or    causes    of    civili- 


Xiotect  JLh 


em 


V/HILDREN  are  the  joy  of  parents,  the  hope  of  the 
nation,  and  the  concern  of  all.  One  of  the  perils  that 
beset  them  on  the  road  of  life  is  tuberculosis.  Nine 
million  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age  in  the 
United  States  today  are  infected  with  the  germs  of  the 
disease.  These  children  may  be  protected,  however,  by 
safeguards  such  as  are  provided  by  Christmas  Seal 
funds  —  tuberculin  tests.  X-rays,  clinics,  preventoria 
and  nursing  service.  Your  purchase  of  Christmas 
Seals  to  decorate  your  holiday  letters  and  packages 
will  help  protect  children  from  tuberculosis. 


^.  ........ 

SEASONS  GREETINGS 
1934 


fc^£ 


■  ■  ■  ■  r  ■  •  , 

The  National,  State  and  Local  Tuberculosis  Associations 
of  the  United  States 

Buy  Christmas  Seals 
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In  other  places  the  author  has  felt  forced  to 
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The    fourth    page    of    an    album    prepared    in    the    Zaner-BIoser    Studio. 
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Now  A  Genuine  Finger-Fitting  Pencil  To  Match 
Your  Zaner-Bloser  Penholder 


A  Practical 

Inexpensive 

Christmas 

Gift 


1.  It  is  provided  with  a  means  of 
knowing  at  all  times  the 
length  of  lead  in  the  pencil. 

2.  It  is  always  the  right  length 
to  write  with — never  too 
short. 

3.  It  will  outlast  a  dozen  ordi- 
nary pencils. 

4.  It  is  well  balanced,  light  in 
weight,  pleasing  in 
appearance. 

5.  Your  fingers  do  not  annoy- 
ingly  slip  down  to  the  point 
when  writing. 


JfTe  Ideal 

Q)riting 

loools 


Excellent 
Prize.  Stim- 
ulates good 
writing 


6.  It  is  made  in  a  variety  of 
colors. 

7.  It  is  made  to  fit  the  hand 
which  means  comfort  in 
writing. 

Its  shape  is  an  aid  to  correct 
pencil  holding  with  fingers 
the  correct  distance  away 
from  the  point. 

Standard  leads  purchased 
from  any  stationery  store  can 
be  used  for  refills. 

10.  Additional  erasers  may  be 
secured  from  any  stationery 
store. 


Here's  the  Approved  Pencil 
for  School  Use — Designed  by 
Experts. 


The  Zaner-Bloser  Co. 
612  N.  Park  St. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Please  send  postpaid Zabco  Pencils  at  $21.60  a  gross. 

Quantity 

Prepaid  Prices:  One  Pencil,  25c;  Twelve,  $2.40;  One  Gross,  $21.60. 
Please  send  postpaid ZANER-BLOSER  PENHOLDERS  at  $4.80  a  gross. 

Quantity 

Prepaid  Prices:  One  Penholder,  10c;  Twelve,  60c;  One  Gross,  $4.80. 

Pencils  and  Penholders  furnished  in  orchid  pearl,  pink  pearl,  silver,  dark  blue,  and  Chinese 

red. 

Color  Name - 


Cash  enclosed 
Send  C.  O.  D. 


Address 

Position. 


THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 


61 2  North  Park  St. 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


25  Cards  for  50c,  postpaid 

Distinctly  Individual  -  Handwriting  Christmas  Cards 

These  cards  have  a  strong  penmanship  appeal.     They  are  admired  by  everyone  who  sees  them  because  of 
their  beauty  and  dash. 

USE  THESE  CARDS  THIS  CHRISTMAS 

Twenty-five  designs  to  select  from.  They  are  different  and  distinctive.  Postal  card  size,  printed  in  black  ink  on 
good  heavy  cardboard.  Price,  on  blank  Christmas  cards,  50c  per  set  of  25,  postpaid;  100  cards,  $1.80;  500  cards, 
$8.50;  1000  cards,  $15.00.     A  penman's  Christmas  Card  for  l!/2c. 


THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 


612  NORTH  PARK  STREET 


COLUMBUS,   OHIO 


Vol.  40 


JANUARY,  1935 


No.  5 


Published    monthly    except   July   and    August   at   612    N.    Park    St.,    Columbus,    O.,    by    the    Zaner-Bloser    Company.      Entered    as   second-cla 
matter    November    21,    1931,    at    the    post   office    at    Columbus.    O.,    under  Act   of  March   3,    1879.      Subscription   $1.25   a  year. 
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School    Activities 

The  National  Extra  Curricular  Magazine 

Our  Best  Testimonial  and  proof 
of  unusual  Reader  Interest — 

....  the  number  of  School 
Activities  readers  has  in- 
creased 400%  during  the 
depression  ! 


Many  of  our  readers  tell  us  that  their  copies  of  School 
Activities  are  in  constant  demand  not  only  in  their 
schools    but    at    church    and    other    community    functions. 

Subscription  Rate — $2.00  per  year 
($1.50  Cash  With  Order) 


The  School  Activities  Pub.  Go. 

1013  WEST  SIXTH  STREET 
TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


YOUR  PROFESSIONAL 
ADVANCEMENT 

This  year  of  1935  will  not  be  the  year  to  seek  a 
position  that  pays  a  larger  salary,  but  it  may  be  the 
year  for  you  to  secure  a  position  that  offers  greater 
opportunities. 


Enroll  in  our  Reliable  Placement  Bureau 

and 

Let  us  Help  You 


THE  OHIO  TEACHERS  BUREAU 

H.  Ray  Wagner,  Director 
1952  N.  High  Street  Columbus,  Ohio 


NEW  STANDARD 

Typewriting 


NATHANIEL  ALTHOLZ 

Director   of   Commercial    Education 

Board  of  Education 

City  of  New  York 

AND 

CHARLES  E.  SMITH 

Specialist  in 
Typewriting   Instruction 


Trainer   of 

every  World's  Professional 

Typewriting   Champion. 


Meets  the  common  problems  of  the  type- 
writing classroom. 

Permits  a  simple  and  progressive  method 
of  teaching. 

Is  meeting  with  the  widespread  approval 
of  typewriting  teachers  everywhere. 

An  important  contribution  to  typewriting 
instruction. 


Pitman  Publishing  Cnrporation 


2  West  45th  Street 


New  York 
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ON  THE  OCEAN  FRONT 

Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey 
SITUATED  DIRECTLY  ON  THE  BOARDWALK  and 
CONVENIENT  TO  ALL  PIERS  and  AMUSEMENTS. 


Per  day, 
per  person 


European 
Plan 


With  Meals 
Private  Bath 


Private 
Bath 


HOT  AND  COLD  SEA  WATER 
IN  ALL  BATHS 

Excellent  Food  French  Cuisine 

Garage 
Emanuel  E.  Katz,  Man.  Director 
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Printing 


our  SERVICE 

•  ^-^  Catalogs 

I  C^  Price  Lists 

^^  Color  Work 

'  ^"^  Publications 

House  Organs 
Mailing  Pieces 
Stationery 

Loose  Leaf  Record  Sheets 
Factory  and  Office  Forms 
Special  Blank  Book  Manufacturing 
Pen  Ruled  Forms — They  save  the  eyes 

May  We  Serve  You? 
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PRINTERS 

AxnJJllank  Reel  <)>K,mJnduu 
240NorlkFburt!iSl.  Columbus.Oh 


POINTS 

FOR    IMPROVING 
CLASS  WORK 


Hundreds  of  educational  institutions  use 
Esterbrook  Pens  in  their  class  rooms.  Esterbrook 
Pens  are  made  in  a  variety  of  styles  to  suit  all 
class  requirements.  Test  them  yourself  and  dis- 
cover why  so  many  teachers  demand  that  their 
classes  be  supplied  with  Esterbrook  steel  pen 
points  exclusively.  The  real  test  of  any  pen  point 
is  the  way  it  writes.  A  sample  assortment  of 
Esterbrook  school  pens  will  be  sent  to  you  upon 
request  so  that  you  may  test  their  writing  qualities. 

Esterbrook  Points  in 
the  Re-Xeu'-Point  Fountain  Pen 


Through  the  use  of  Solid  Duracrome 
Metal,  Esterbrook  has  combined 
fountain  pen  convenience  with 
steel  pen  efficiency.  The  Re-New- 
Point   fountain    pen    gives   you 
the  same  uniformity,  versatility 
and  writing  accuracy  that  has 
made   Esterbrook   steel    pen 
points  the  standard  in  pen- 
manship   classes.    Leading 
educators     recommend 
Esterbrook     Re-New- 
Point    Fountain     Pens. 


ESTERBROOK 
STEEL   PEN   MFG.    CO. 

62    Cooper  Street,  Camden,   N.  J. 
or  Brown  Bros.,  Ltd.,Toronto,Can. 
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A    choice     of 

Re-New-Points 

and  a   new  one 

when  you  need  it. 

Points 


RE-NEW-POINT  FOUNTAIN  PENS  AND   STEEL   PENS 
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Are  You  Abreast  of  the 
Newest  Developments 

In  the  Teaching  of 
Commercial  Subjects? 

Advancements,  new  perspectives,  better  ways  to  ac- 
complish more,  have  taken  place  in  the  teaching  of 
shorthand,  typewriting,  and  other  commercial  sub- 
jects, just  as  they  have  in  other  fields  of  education. 

Teachers  of  commercial  subjects,  and  those  prepar- 
ing to  enter  this  profession,  will  find  the  Gregg 
Normal  Session  a  source  of  inspiration,  and  an  in- 
valuable aid  to  efficient  teaching. 

Attractive  courses  of  study,  an  unusually  strong 
teaching  staff,  and  other  exclusive  features  are  of- 
fered. Decide  now  to  take  this  important  step  to 
self-advancement.     Write  today  for  Bulletin  about 

The  1935  Normal  Session  Beginning 
July  1  and  Closing  A  ngust  9 

The  Gregg  College 

6  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Maximum  Beauty,  Per- 
manence and  Visibility 

ONLY  jet  black  ink,  such  as  HIGGINS'  ETERNAL 
BLACK  WRITING  INK  will  give  your  writing 
these    outstanding    advantages. 

The  sharp  contrast,  the  crisp,  uniform  lines 
of  HIGGINS'  BLACK  WRITING  INK  on  white 
paper  have  an  attraction — as  well  as  a  practical  value, 
that  is  daily  converting  many  penmen.  Forever  black 
and  permanent,  the  superiority  of  decorative  penman- 
ship and  all  other  types  of  writing  in  HIGGINS' 
ETERNAL    INK    is    immediately    apparent. 

TRY  HIGGINS'  ETERNAL  BLACK  WRITING 
INK  and  see  for  yourself.  10c  the  standard  2-oz. 
bottle.  At  most  good  stationers',  druggists  and 
Woolworth    stores. 

Chas.  M.  Higgins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  271  Ninth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

HIGGINS' 

Eternal  BLACK   Writing  Ink 


Prepare  for  a  Position 

Or  Business  of  Your  Own 

By  preparing  to  do  pen  work  you  can  establish  a  penmanship  or 
engrossing  business  of  your  own  in  any  good  sized  city.  The  opportunities 
are  unlimited.  There  is  a  large  volume  of  penmanship  business  and  the 
possibilities  for  increasing  it  are  very  promising.  The  future  is  really  very 
bright.    We  urge  you  to  investigate  this  interesting  line  of  work. 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  to  teach  penmanship  if  you  desire  a  good 
teaching  position. 

The  Zanerian  has  trained  thousands  of  the  leading  penmen  and 
teachers  and  can  help  you  to  thoroughly  prepare  yourself.  Gome  to  the 
Zanerian,  or  if  that  is  not  possible,  enroll  for  the  correspondence  courses. 
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612  N.  Park  St. 


Columbus,  Ohio 
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where  old-fashioned  hospitality  meets  every  mod- 
ern convenience  and  service.  Close  to  offices, 
shops,  theatres  and  historic  treasures.  Dine  on  the 
delightful  Roof  Garden  ...  or  the  popular  Walton 
Gardens  — Philadelphia's    only    sidewalk  cafe. 


350  Rooms  with  Bath 
Garage  Facilities 
Rates  begin  at  $2.50 


CHARLES  DUFFY 
Manogtt 


•m/lPWILA        06LPHIA 


EDUCATION 

A    Monthly   Magazine   Devoted   to   the   Art, 

Science,  Philosophy,  and  Literature  of 

Education 

Herbert  Blair,  Editor-in-Chief 

Professor  of  Education,   School  of  Education, 
Boston  University 

Some  Special  Feature  Numbers 

GEOGRAPHY 

Edited  by  Douglas  C.  Ridgley 

ART 

Edited  by   Royal    Bailey   Farnum 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
Edited  by   Frederick   E.  Bolton 

VISUAL  EDUCATION 
Edited   by   F.  Dean   McClusky 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 
Edited  by  Arthur  B.  Mays 

By  popular  request  EDUCATION  is  indexed  in  the  "Readers 
Guide  to  Periodical  Literature"  and  in  "The  Education  Index."  See 
that  your  library  has  it.  Subscription  Price:  $4.00  per  year.  Forty 
cents   per   copy. 

Mention  this  advertisement  and  ask  for  a  Free  Sample  Copy. 

The  Palmer  Company,  Publishers 
120  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


SINCE   1858   THE   BEST   PEN   NAME 


Executed  by  11.   If'.  Flickinger  and  L.  P.  Spencer  in   188+  with 
a  famous  Spencerian  No.  1   College  double  elastic  point. 

Win  a  prize  for  writing  a  letter! 

SOCIAL  LETTER  CONTEST 

6  Prizes  each  month 

for  the  best  examples  of  social  correspondence  covering  in- 
vitations, acceptances,  regrets,  congratulations,  condol- 
ences, etc.  Letters  to  be  judged  on  penmanship,  general 
appearance  and  expression.  For  each  of  the  three  best 
letters  a  beautiful  photographic  reproduction  of  the  above 
Flickinger-Spencer  Eagle — one  of  the  most  remarkable 
examples  of  flourishing  in  existence — approximately  11"  x 
14",  printed  on  heavy  sepia  paper,  mounted  for  framing. 
For  the  three  next  best  letters  a  copy  of  Emily  Post's 
"Letters  That  Must  Be  Penned,"  covering  all  forms  of 
social  correspondence — by  the  leading  authority.  All  let- 
ters bearing  January  postmark  will  be  considered  as  in 
the  January  contest;  letters  postmarked  February  in  the 
February  contest,  etc. 

Names  of  winners  in  January  contest  will  be  published  in 
the  March  issue  of  "The  Educator";  winners  of  February 
contest  in  the  April  issue,  etc.  Mail  your  letters  to 
address  below. 


PEN  DRAWING 
PORTFOLIO 
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NEW! 

PEN  DRAWING 

PORTFOLIO 

by  A.  L.  GUPTILL 


A  complete  course  in  pen 
drawing.  Shows  various 
techniques,  gives  clear  in- 
structions. Large  size,  11 
x  14  in.  At  leading  art- 
ists' materials  stores,  $1. 
If  your  dealer  hasn't  this 
book,  order  direct  from  us, 
mentioning  his  name. 

SEND  15c 
for    Sample    Card    of   our 
Art    Series    pens   and    pen 
holder.      Sold    by    artists' 
material  stores. 

STEEL  PENS  — School    and    commercial   models.      Write   for   free 
samples  and  prices — mentioning  name  of  your  dealer. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  COMPANY 

347  Broadway,  New  York 
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Announcing 
OFFICE  APPLIANCE  EXERCISES 

A  Minimum  Course  for  Business  Students 
by 

John  T.  A.  Ely  and  A.  C.  Beaver 
Washington  School  for  Secretaries,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  purpose  of  this  brief  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  most 
commonly  used  office  machines  which,  from  the  teaching  standpoint,  may  be  divided 
into  four  groups: 

1.  Accounting  and  record-keeping  machines 

2.  Duplicating  machines 

3.  Name-  and  data-writing  machines 

4.  Miscellaneous  labor  saving  machines 

The  teaching  plan  is  simple  and  is  based  on  the  apprenticeship  system  of 
instruction.  One  pupil  at  a  time  receives  instruction  on  each  type  of  office  machine.  He, 
in  turn,  "breaks  in"  the  next  pupil  before  passing  on  to  another  machine.  This  plan 
of  instruction  follows  the  customary  procedure  in  the  business  office — the  expert 
operator  "breaking  in"  the  new  operator. 

Although  designed  for  typing  classes,  "Office  Appliance  Exercises"  may  be  used 
in  bookkeeping  classes  or  office  appliance  laboratories. 

By  actual  test  it  has  been  found  that  all  the  assignments  in  the  text  can  be 
worked  out  in  36  periods  of  45  minutes  each. 

All  necessary  equipment  for  the  complete  course  may  be  obtained  for  not  to 
exceed  $700.     Full  information  will  be  sent  on  request. 

List  Price  $1.60 
Special  Sample  Copy  Price:  $1.00  net,  postpaid 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York         Chicago  Boston  San  Francisco        Toronto  London  Sydney 

Gregg  Books  Are  Authoritative. 
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Philadelphia!!  Killed 
by  Auto 

MICHAEL  J.  RYAN 

At  Thanksgiving  M.  J.  Ryan,  in- 
structor of  penmanship  in  the  Peirce 
School  of  Business  Administration, 
Philadelphia,  was  run  down  by  an 
automobile  and  killed.  Mr.  Ryan  had 
been  in  the  penmanship  business  for 
many  years  and  was  recognized  as 
one  of  the  leading  penmanship  teach- 
ers. 

Peirce  School  has  been  famous  for 
fine  penmanship  and  has  employed 
some  of  the  most  prominent  penmen 
in  the  United  States.  The  pioneer 
penman,  A.  P.  Root,  was  one  of  their 
penmanship  teachers  who  did  much 
for  the  profession.  R.  S.  Collins,  the 
beloved  and  well-known  penman, 
taught  in  this  school  for  years.  Mr. 
Ryan  succeeded  Mr.  Collins  in  1920 
and  has  held  up  the  high  reputation 
of  their  penmanship  classes. 

For  some  years  previous  to  his  con- 
nection with  Peirce  School  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  advertising  department 
of  the  Record. 

Mr.  Ryan  was  a  familiar  figure  at 
the  penmanship  conventions,  and  put 
on  many  exhibitions  of  his  students' 
work.  He  was  at  all  times  deeply 
interested  in  penmanship.  He  ac- 
quired many  fine  specimens  of  the 
masters  of  his  time  and  also  had  a 
fine  library  of  books  on  the  subject 
of  Lettering  and  Illumination.  Any- 
thing in  the  art  line  that  was  fine 
and  beautiful  interested  him.  He  had 
traveled  some  in  foreign  lands  and 
this  country  and  was  a  most  enter- 
taining conversationalist  on  these 
subjects.  He  enjoyed  some  forms  of 
outdoor  life  and  exercise.  He  was 
particularly  good  in  taking  photo- 
graphs and  in  bowling.  At  one  time 
he  spent  his  vacation  in  Columbus 
studying  penmanship  and  viewing  the 
fine  collection  of  penmanship  in  Co- 
lumbus. 

He  is  survived  by  a  sister. 
H.   W.    Patten    has    assumed    Mr. 
Ryan's  duties  as  head  of  the  penman- 
ship classes  in  Peirce  School. 


(Smttngs  tn  All 


ruining  from  a  year  full  of  heartaches,  disappointments 
and  uncertainties,  we  face  a  new  year  with  new  hope  and  re- 
in wed  determination. 

In  facing  the  daivn  of  a  brighter  and  more  prosperous  era 
we  wish  you,  one  and  all,  the  happiness  for  which  you  hope  and 
the  success  which  you  deserve. 

II  c  also  wish  you  an  abundance  of  good  health  and  good 
penmanship  for  1935. 


KEEPING    OUT    OF   THE    RED 

When  a  business  does  not  make  a 
profit  the  loss  is  shown  on  its  books 
in  red  ink.  Many  concerns  have  been 
"in  the  red"  the  past  few  years.  That 
has  been  in  many  cases  unavoidable 
on  account  of  conditions  beyond  their 
control. 

When  individuals  consume  more 
than  they  produce  they  "get  into  the 
red."  That  in  most  cases  is  avoid- 
able. Many  people  get  "into  the  red" 
very  young,  others  are  valuable  pro- 
ducers in  their  seventies.  Life  begins 
at  forty  for  some  and  others  start 
drifting  down  hill.  Few  of  us  are 
burdened  with  too  much  wisdom  even 
at  forty,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  cannot  be  greater  producers  after 
forty  than  before. 

If  one  tries  to  keep  up-to-date  by 


reading  (including  ones  professional 
magazines),  by  associating  with  and 
profiting  by  the  experiences  and  ideas 
of  others,  and  by  trying  to  serve  bet- 
ter today  than  yesterday,  he  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  valuable  producer  even 
after  his  hair  is  streaked.  Keeping 
"out  of  the  red"  depends  upon  correct 
thinking,  right  living  and  how  much 
effort  we  put  into  our  work.  If  we 
become  self-satisfied,  egotistic  and 
isolate  ourselves  from  our  coworkers 
we  soon  become  back  numbers.  Un- 
fortunately we  often  do  not  realize 
our  plight. 

The  teacher  who  enjoys  seeking  and 
trying  new  and  better  methods  and 
who  works  tirelessly  in  the  interests 
of  the  pupils  may  make  mistakes  but 
that  teacher  will  continue  to  be  an 
asset  to  any  community.     Editor. 
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Lessons  in  Handwriting 

by  Alonzo  F.  Myers,  Nelle  Slye  Warner  and  E.  A.  Lupfer 
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POSITION  FOR  LEFT-HANDED  STUDENTS 


Incorrect    Position 


Correct    Position 


Teaching  the  left-hander  has  always  been  more  or  less  of  a  problem  to  the  teacher.  Many  have  been 
undecided  what  to  do.  However,  where  one  does  write  with  the  left  hand  a  position  should  be  used  which  is 
not  detrimental  to  good  writing.  The  position  on  the  left  shows  the  girl  writing  with  the  hand  above  her  writing. 
As  she  writes  down  the  page  her  hand  would  naturally  smear  the  writing.  If  you  think  this  is  a  good  way  to 
write  we  suggest  that  you  right-handed  teachers  try  a  similar  position  with  the  right  hand. 

At  the  right  the  boy  shows  the  correct  position  of  the  hand  and  paper  for  the  left-handed  writer.  Study 
this  illustration  and  insist  upon  proper  position  for  the  left-handed  pupils.  It  is  very  important  that  you  teach 
a   correct   position,    and    give    the    left-hander    encouragement  and  help. 

These  photographs  were  loaned  to  us  by  J.  H.  Bachtenkircher,  supervisor  of  handwriting  in  Lafayette,  In- 
diana. Mr.  Bachtenkircher  has  taught  a  large  number  of  left-handed  students  and  believes  in  giving  the  left- 
hander a  square  deal. 


EXERCISE  4.  THE  UPPER  LOOPS 

These  letters  are  three-quarters  space  high,  the  same  as  capital  letters.     They  are  made  with  a  rolling  mo- 
tion.    Success  depends  upon  curving  definitely  the  upstroke,   and   bringing   the   down   stroke   straight  to  the  base 
line, 
a.     Motion: 

Practice  writing  this  sentence. 
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Smooth  movement  is  necessary  for  speedy  and  beautiful  writing.  Those  who  are  dexterous  in  manipulating 
the  pen  usually  have  developed  a  free,  easy  movement  and  a  light  touch.  Possibly  nothing  will  aid  quicker  in 
developing  these  qualities  than  a  sensible  amount  of  movement  exercise  work. 
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In  practicing  the  above  oval  exercises  see  that  they  are  oval  shaped,  about  two-thirds  as  wide  as  high. 
See  that  the  down  strokes  are  no  heavier  than  the  upstrokes.  To  acquire  skill  a  certain  amount  of  practice  and 
concentration  is  necessary.  Those  who  desire  to  really  write  a  beautiful  hand  will  be  willing  to  make  what  little 
effort  is  necessary  in  order  to  do  the  exercises  well.  The  pen  should  glide  over  the  paper  much  as  an  airplane 
glides  through  the  air  in  its  graceful  flight.  No  one  likes  to  see  writing  which  is  done  with  a  movement  similar 
to  that  of  a  bullfrog. 

Make  the  push  and  pull  exercises  freely  and  quickly.     You  should  be  able  to  make  several  hundred  down 
strokes  in  a  minute.    Much  faster  than  this  is  not  good  because  it  is  too  fast  to  properly  guide  the  pen  on  letters. 


a.    Motion: 

(1)  Make  forward  or  direct  ovals  one  space  high.    Pack  close  together.    Roll  on  muscle  of  forearm.    Keep 
an  even  rhythm.    Count.  1,  2;  1,  2;  1,  2;  etc. 

(2)  Make  free  rolling  loops  across  page.     Count  1 ,  2,  etc. 


This  plate  is  presented  for  study. 


(3)  Curve  under  stroke;  retrace  down  stroke.     Make  down  stroke  straight.     Count,  up  1,  down  2,  retrace, 
3,  4,  5,  6. 

(4)  See  that  loops  cross  at   %   space  height.     All  the  letters  in  this  group  are  made  on  the  loop  founda- 
tion.    Count,  1,  2. 


b.     The  1. 

(1)  The  1  is  made  with  three  strokes:  a  large  upstroke;  a  slant  down  stroke;  a  short  upstroke.  Count,  1,  2. 

(2)  The  difficulty  in  11  is  to  make  them  the  same  height,  and  cross  at  the  same  place. 


These  exercises  will  help  you  to  develop  fluent  motion  and  graceful  quality  of  line.    In  the  l's  make  the  tops 
and  bottoms  similar  in  roundness. 
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This  shows  how  to  practice  a  word,  tearing  it  to  pieces  and  working  on  the  difficult  letter  combinations. 


C^C*tS~^  &Cc^(S~^  £2^^-"' 


In  writing   sentences  watch  your  loop  letters.     Be  a  student  of  loops,  study  their  height. 


In  making  loop  letters  emphasize  a   straight  down  movement  in  the  back.     Study  and  practice  each  letter, 
repeating  over  and  over  until  good  letters  are  the  result. 


Isn't  it  nice  to  have  someone  compliment  you  on  your  beautiful  handwriting?     It  is  worth  more  to  have  an 
employer  do  so. 


It  is  not  how  much,  but  how  intelligently  you  practice. 


£^> 
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In  the  above  sentences  a  number  of  capitals  are  used.     You  should  practice  on  capitals  and  letter  combina- 
tions as  suggested  below,  giving  special  attention  to  those  combinations  with  which  you  have  difficulty. 


(4)     Watch  finish  of  h,  particularly  the  second  slant. 

To  acquire  good  penmanship  requires  much  practice.     If  you  love  penmanship  you  will  do  a  great  deal  of 
studying  and  practicing. 


tk&&;kkk„ 


.^.^.^..(^..^...^..^.^.^.^^.^-^.-^.(^ 


This  sentence  contains  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.    Practice  it  and  similar  sentences. 


In  making  straight  columns  of  figures  it  is  a  good  plan  to  turn  the  paper  and  write  down  between  the  two 
blue  lines. 

Care  is  necessary  for  any  good  writing.     Be  careful  at  all  times. 
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These  words  contain  many  loop  letters  for  practice. 


^^^J-z^c^S^^ 


-~&^&*j^y&^^ 


,-<JLc<cAA*cCL<JL/-^?L^ 


Make  the  figures  of  various  sizes  and  watch  the  columns. 


2  S  ^  J- 6  7  f?0 


2  3  #  jt  6  y  f *?# 


/  2  3  V  j~<£  7  r  7  0 
/   2    3    ^  S  6,  7  f   9  0 


/  2.   3   ■</  S-  6  7   f  f  0 

/x3-^J~67S'7<7 
/  x  3  ¥-  J-  £  7  f  7  o 


/x 

/z 
/?- 
/x 


3^    -re 
3¥-     ft. 

3¥-      3~6 


7? 
7? 


7? 


S5  (K  ^ 
\  \  v 
*     N     *> 


7° 

1° 

fa 

^     \ 


3- J  <7J 

p./  ^3 

>'  ¥;3 

2-/  4-3 


'^       •*)       \S      "K 
<K    <S,     ^     \. 


i3-  77 

If  r'i 

63^  f  J 

>s     »-  H    'i 

\      K  v     > 


V 

7' 
?/ 


/234t3~6   7'f'?0 
/  2  3    4-  S   6   7  f   ?  * 

/x3J7-s~67f7':> 


/  4 


3  6 
34 

3  a 

3  6 


777 


>    >v 


^     \ 


*n       \J       Q\       H 
^.      >     N     ^ 


6  7 
67 
67 
<Z7 


^)      \3      ^K      ^      ^ 
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The  Development  of  Handwriting  Skill 


by  MAGDALENE  GUEQUIERRE 
Supervisor  of  Handwriting,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
No.  5 


FOURTH  GRADE  WRITING 


The  fourth  grade  child  is  ready  for  more  intensive 
drill.  Intensive  training  work  to  be  followed  in  the  4-B 
will  be  found  in  the  first  sixteen  pages  and  for  the  4-A 
in  the  last  sixteen  pages  of  the  handwriting  compen- 
dium. The  text  should  be  used  continually  as  a  means 
of  comparison. 

In  the  case  of  straight  4-B  grades,  the  first  half  of 
the  book  will  be  the  assignment;  in  double  or  mixed  sec- 
tions, exceptions  can  be  made  in  the  assignment  of  pages. 
The  pages  in  the  book  are  to  be  used  as  topic  pages,  either 
one  or  two  per  week,  and  other  work  brought  in  which 
can  be  based  upon  the  technical  work  for  the  week. 
Reference  is  to  be  made  to  the  book  as  a  standard  for 
comparison  and  improvement. 


The  writing  period  of  fifteen  minutes  does  not  per- 
mit of  any  wasted  time.  Pupils  should  be  trained  to 
get  the  materials  on  the  desks  quickly.  Room  captains 
or  officials  of  the  room-council  may  be  trained  to  per- 
form the  various  duties.  A  suggestive  division  of  the 
time  is  given.  Approximately  five  minutes  may  be  spent 
in  explanation,  demonstration,  and  discussion  of  the 
particular  capital  to  be  emphasized  and  in  the  movement 
and  letter  drills.  The  other  ten  minutes  may  be  spent 
in  writing  words  and  sentences  and  in  finding  errors  to 
be  corrected.  Another  suggestive  plan  would  be  to  vary 
the  writing  period  by  having  the  actual  writing  the  first 
ten  minutes  and  then  giving  a  drill  of  five  minutes  on 
the  errors  found  during  that  particular  lesson.  If  pos- 
sible have  blackboard  work  during  every  lesson. 
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General  Aims  for  the  Fourth  Grade 

To  maintain  good  posture,  good  form,  and  free 
movement  in  all  writing  situations. 

To  give  training  on  lateral  movement.  This  is  im- 
portant in  teaching  the  children  to  do  page  work. 

To  automatize  the  shifting  of  the  paper.  This  will 
help  to  keep  the  hand  and  arm  in  position,  thus  prevent- 
ing a  cramped  position. 

To  help  the  pupils  understand  the  meaning  and  ap- 
plication of  slant,  spacing,  size,  alignment,  line  quality. 

To  train  the  pupil  to  develop  an  appreciative  and 
analytical  attitude  toward  their  own  work  and  the  work 
of  others. 


Achievement  Standards  for  the  4-B 

To  teach  children  how  to  score  the  writing  papers. 

To  write  legibly  with  a  fluency  of  from  forty-five 
to  fifty  letters  per  minute  when  writing  material  with 
which  they  are  familiar. 

To  get  as  many  pupils  as  possible  to  write  a  stand- 
ard of  Satisfactory  on  the  Zaner-Bloser  Writing  Scales 
or  45  on  the  Ayres  Scale. 

To  get  the  letters  the  correct  heights: 

1.  Capitals  and  upper  loop  or  extended  letters  (5) 
f,  b,  h,  k,  1,  a  full  space. 

2.  Semi-extended   letters   or   intermediate   letters 
(3)  p,  t,  d,  two-thirds  of  a  space. 

3.  Small  or  lower  case  letters  (13)  a,  o,  m,  n,  x, 

v,  i,  u,  w,  r,  s,  e,  c,  one-third  of  a  space. 

4.  Lower  loops   (5)    g,  y,  j,  z,  q,  two-thirds  of  a 
space. 


STANDARD  HANDWRITING  FOR  GRADE  FOUR 


tjtus 


Achievement  Standards  for  the  4-A 

The  achievement  standards  of  4-B  grade  work  are 
to  be  used  as  review  training. 

To  attain  a  grade  of  Satisfactory  on  the  Freeman- 
Zaner-Bloser  Writing  Scales  or  45  on  the  Ayres  Scale. 

To  write  all  familiar  work  of  the  grade  with  a 
fluency  of  45  to  50  letters  a  minute. 

To  use  correct  heading,  margin,  punctuation  marks 
in  grade  work. 

To  write  legibly  and  correctly  names,  geographical 
or  historical  abbreviations  approved  of  by  postal  author- 
ities and  which  are  found  in  the  grade  work. 


To  arrange  the  arithmetical  dictation  of  digits  in 
their  proper  places. 

New  work  in  4-A  may  include  the  addressing  of 
envelopes  with  return  address.  Announcements  and  in- 
vitations to  be  sent  home  to  parents,  may  be  used  as 
practice.  Pupils  should  bring  in  and  write  the  names 
of  holidays  and  anniversaries  at  appropriate  times.  At 
the  close  of  the  semester,  the  pupils  should  be  able  to 
write  from  memory  and  at  a  fair  rate  of  speed,  all  the 
capital  letters  and  all  of  the  small  letters.  The  teacher 
should  prepare  the  pupils  for  this  by  frequent  reminders. 
A  monthy  review  of  figures  and  letters  should  be  given 
in  an  interesting,  sympathetic  way. 


Abbreviations  approved  of  by  the  postal  authorities  follow: 

Ala.  Del.  Ga.  R.  I. 

Ariz.  111.  La.  S.   C. 

Ark.  Ind.  N.  Dak.  S.  Dak. 

Calif.  Kans.  Okla.  Mich. 

Colo.  Ky.  Oreg.  Md. 

Conn.  Fla.  Pa.  Mass. 


Minn. 

Vt. 

Miss. 

Va. 

Mo. 

Wash. 

Mont. 

Nebr. 

Tenn. 

Nev. 

Tex. 

W.  Va 

Wis. 
Wyo. 
N.  H. 
N.  J. 
N.  Mex. 
N.  Y. 
N.  C. 
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This  will  serve  as  a  good  review  of  many  capitals 
as  well  as  joining  capitals  to  small  letters.  The  follow- 
ing headings  are  given  which  may  be  uniformly  adopted 
throughout  the  upper  grades. 


Fourth  B.  Grade,  R.  12 
Howe  School 


4  B.  R.  12 
Howe  School 


Handwriting 

or 
Geography 


Mary  Smith 
June  1,  19 


Mary  Smith 
June  1,  19 


In  case  the  rooms  are  not  numbered  there  will  of 
course  be  no  need  for  the  writing  of  the  number. 

Frequent  practice  should  be  given  on  the  following 
statement  until  the  writing  of  it  becomes  automatic,  of 
course  changing  the  facts  to  suit  the  situation.  My 
name  is  Mary  Smith.  I  am  ten  years  old.  I  am  in  the 
fourth  grade  at  the  Howe  School.  This  is  my  best 
writing. 


FOOTBALL  PLAYER  IS  GOOD  PENMAN 

Our  friends,  Don  E.  Wiseman  and  L.  E.  Simpson,  recently  visited  the  office  of  The  Educator  and  brought 
along  some  specimens  written  by  their  students  in  the  Mountain  State  Business  College,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 
Among  the  lot  was  a  specimen  written  by  Okey  O.  Godbey  who  is  a  180  pound  football  man.  He  was  rasied  on 
the  farm  and  is  a  very  husky,  active  young  man.     You  will  be  interested  in  his  writing  which  appears  herewith. 


r/ft/f**. 


^2^Z^-?^^?^W^- 


^^^^^d^^^- 


O.  H.  White,  engrosser  in  St  Louis.. 
Mo.,  is  kept  busy  doing  pen  work.  We 
quote  from  a  letter  received  recently 
from  him.  "Just  got  my  engrossing 
desk  cleaned  up  Saturday  noon  and 
the  way  seemed  clear  to  take  a  two 
day  trip  down  in  the  Ozarks,  partic- 
ularly to  Big  Spring,  near  Van 
Buren."  Mr.  White  states  that  he  has 
much  engrossing  work  to  do,  an- 
other evidence  of  the  possibilities  in 
engrossing  for  the  young  man  or 
woman  who  will  qualify  and  hustle. 


When  it  comes  to  delicacy,  grace 
and  beauty  the  work  of  H.  J.  Ennis 
of  2315  N.  E.  40th  St.,  Portland,  Ore- 
gon is  hard  to  beat.  We  received 
some  specimens  from  him  containing 
bird  flourishes,  ornamental  signatures, 
sentences  and  lettering  of  various 
types.  Mr.  Ennis  is  to  be  compli- 
mented on  his  beautiful  work. 


^^Le^^    ^^^^^^^^^^ 


Miss  Mary  Mclsaac,  14  year  old 
school  girl  of  Halifax,  N.  S.  recently 
won  a  penmanship  certificate.  Miss 
Mclsaac  is  the  daughter  of  A.  F. 
Mclsaac,  penman,  handwriting  expert 
and  policeman.  Mr.  Mclsaac  is  meet- 
ing with  considerable  success  in  ex- 
pert   handwriting   work. 


A  very  attractive  envelope  in  En- 
grossers' Script  has  been  received 
from  C.  R.  Kennell,  801  S.  27th  St., 
Lafayette,  Ind. 


Black  cards  written  with  white  ink 
by  Charles  W.  Trubey,  Shorthand  Re- 
porter, 1002  Fidelity  Bank  Bldg., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  have  been  received. 
Mr.  Trubey  recently  purchased  a 
scrapbook.  We  would  suggest  that 
the  penmanship  fans  help  Mr.  Trubey 
in  filling  it  up. 


SPECIAL  CLASS  IN  PENMANSHIP 
AND  LETTERING 

The  McCann  School  of  Business, 
Hazleton,  Pa.,  is  conducting  a  special 
class  for  their  students  who  are  in- 
terested in  lettering  and  other  pen 
work.  We  congratulate  Mr.  J.  M. 
Weldon,  the  Principal,  on  the  good  re- 
sults being  secured. 


Some  very  creditable  ornamental 
penmanship  specimens  have  been  re- 
ceived from  A.  J.  Concavage,  210  S. 
Poplar  St.,  Mt.  Carmel,  Pa.,  who  sev- 
eral years  ago  had  his  left  hand  am- 
putated. You  will,  no  doubt,  hear 
more  from  Mr.  Concavage  because  he 
is  deeply  interested  in  penmanship 
and  is  working  his  way  up. 


By     Parker     Zaner     Rl 
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Handwriting  and  Its  Relation  to  Vocations 

by  G.  C.  GREENE 

Banks   College,   Philadelphia,   Pennsylvania 
Treasurer  of   the   National   Association   of   Penmanship  Teachers   and   Supervisors. 


I  am  fully  convinced  that  through 
the  medium  of  vocations  many  educa- 
tors can  be  led  to  a  more  liberal  con- 
sideration for  the  subject  of  handwrit- 
ing'. To  give  this  consideration  more 
value  and  importance,  I  would  add 
three  more  subjects.  In  my  judg- 
ment the  old-time  subjects  of  gram- 
mar, spelling  and  arithmetic  are  just 
as  important  as  penmanship  and 
should  be  made  a  part  of  every  junior 
and  senior  high  school  curriculum. 

Broad  Specialization 

We  hear  a  great  deal  today  about 
specialization  as  the  keynote  to  suc- 
cess. There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
statement  is  true  in  many  fields  of  en- 
deavor. Many  valuable  improvements 
have  been  made  through  specializa- 
tion and  concentration.  Many  teachers 
have  specialized  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  real  value 
in  subjects  other  than  the  one  in 
which  they  are  particularly  interested. 
It  is  true  that  no  teacher  can  become 
an  expert  in  all  subjects.  Do  not 
misunderstand  me,  I  am  in  favor  of 
specialization  but  I  can  not  subscribe 
to  specialization  by  teachers  of  sec- 
ondary schools  to  the  absolute  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  subjects  except  the 
one  they  may  teach.  Every  teacher 
can  have  his  special  subject  and  at 
the  same  time  he  can  be  broad  enough 
in  his  thinking  to  see  the  actual  val- 
ues in  other  subjects  and  give  his 
sympathetic  cooperation. 

Correlation 

The  most  progressive  schools  have 
curriculums  which  make  definite  pro- 
visions for  the  actual  correlation  of 
all  subjects  taught.  For  example: 
the  history  teacher  must  know  more 
than  just  history;  she  must  be  able 
to  correlate  and  dovetail  the  funda- 
mentals of  history  into  every  other 
subject  which  the  pupil  is  studying. 
The  open-minded,  wide-awake  and  en- 
thusiastic teacher  of  history  will  find 
many  opportunities  to  speak  favor- 
ably of  and  encourage  her  pupils  in 
the  subject  of  citizenship,  mathemat- 
ics, English,  science,  spelling,  geogra- 
phy, music,  art,  penmanship  and 
many  other  subjects.  All  the  teachers 
of  the  various  subjects  may  follow  the 
same  plan  as  the  teacher  of  history. 
Even  the  teacher  of  handwriting  may 
see  a  greater  opportunity  for  guid- 
ance and  service  and  encouragement 
in  other  branches  as  well  as  the  ac- 
quisition of  skill  in  the  subject  of 
penmanship. 

One  or  Nine? 

Along  with  specialization  we  need 
more  correlation,  coordination  and  co- 


The  following  address  was  delivered  in  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana,  at  the  Annual  Convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Penmanship  Teachers  and 
Supervisors  on  April  20,   1934. 

operation  in  the  schools  of  this  coun- 
try. We  need  a  better  understanding 
of  the  great  problem  of  preparation 
for  life's  work  and  for  citizenship. 
Teachers  and  educators  should  lay 
aside  personal  likes  and  dislikes  and 
be  guided  by  actual  facts  when  it 
comes  to  building  a  curriculum  of 
study  or  offering  vocational  guidance. 
Taking  the  figures  over  a  period  of 
years  it  has  been  found  that  out  of 
every  ten  pupils  entering  high  school 
only  one  will  graduate  from  a  four 
year  college.  Should  the  curriculum 
of  study  be  set  up  for  the  benefit  of 
one  pupil  who  will  graduate  from  col- 
lege or  should  it  be  set  up  for  the 
better  training  of  the  nine  who  will 
not  graduate  from  college?     Not  one 


The  teaching  of  Handwriting  should 
continue  through  High  School,  or 
until  good  writing  becomes  habit- 
ual. Mr.  Greene's  article  will  give 
you  new  food  for  thought. 


of  these  nine  pupils  can  enter  a  pro- 
fession. Where  must  they  go  ?  What 
must  they  do?  What  kind  of  train- 
ing will  they  be  compelled  to  use  in 
the  vocations  or  occupations  open  to 
them?  Certainly  they  do  not  have  a 
specialized  technical  knowledge.  They 
are  forced  to  depend  upon  what  gen- 
eral training  they  have  been  fortun- 
ate enough  to  get.  For  this  very  rea- 
son, every  pupil  in  our  secondary 
schools  should  have  a  thorough  train- 
ing in  the  practical  and  useful  sub- 
jects of  arithmetic,  spelling,  grammar, 
and  penmanship.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  wise  to  discard  any  subject 
that  will  help  the  adolescent  to  be- 
come a  college  graduate.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  show  very  poor 
judgment  to  make  a  false  halo  for 
subjects  that  will  never  be  very  use- 
ful except  in  the  most  highly  tech- 
nical and  specialized  professions. 

Neglecting  Fundamental  Subjects 

It  is  not  my  motive  to  discredit  or 
belittle  the  good  judgment  and  integ- 
rity of  those  who  are  promoting  a 
sound  and  dependable  system  of  edu- 
cation. I  am  simply  maintaining  an 
earnest  conviction  that  the  work  we 
are  endeavoring  to  promote  is  worthy 
of  consideration  by  the  teachers  and 
officials  in  our  secondary  schools  and 
colleges. 

It  is  a  fact  of  tremendous  signifi- 


cance that  many  school  systems  do  not 
even  provide  a  place  in  the  schedule 
for  the  teaching  of  spelling,  arith- 
metic, grammar  and  handwriting.  The 
very  fact  that  these  indispensible  and 
valuable  subjects  have  been  poorly 
taught  or  entirely  left  out  of  the  cur- 
riculum have  denied  or  robbed  thou- 
sands of  boys  and  girls  of  opportuni- 
ties and  advancements  which  they  had 
a  moral  right  to  expect  and  enjoy. 
To  substantiate  my  convictions  on 
this  matter,  I  merely  present  the  fol- 
lowing facts  for  your  thoughtful  con- 
sideration: 

Survey    Reveals    Important    Subjects 

A  recent  survey  was  made  in  the 
City  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  among 
fifty  leading  business  firms.  These 
firms  reporting  represented  banks, 
manufacturing  establishments,  con- 
tractors, insurance  companies,  depart- 
ment stores,  state  and  federal  offices, 
automobile  companies,  law  offices,  and 
many  others  covering  a  wide  range  of 
requirements  and  qualifications.  All 
commercial  subjects  taught  in  high 
school  and  business  colleges  were  list- 
ed in  one  group.  The  employment  of- 
ficials of  the  various  firms  were  asked 
to  number  these  subjects  as  to  their 
value  and  importance  in  their  work. 
When  all  the  questionnaires  had  been 
collected  and  results  tabulated  it  was 
found  that  English  headed  the  list. 
Closely  following  English  was  spell- 
ing. The  third  was  commercial  arith- 
metic, the  fourth  was  business  corre- 
spondence, the  fifth  was  office  prac- 
tice and  the  sixth  was  penmanship. 
The  value  and  importance  of  these 
practical  subjects  were  far  above 
those  of  bookkeeping,  shorthand  and 
typewriting. 


Mr.  Michael's  Investigations 

Prof.  C.  L.  Michael,  head  of  the 
commercial  department  of  Phoenix 
High  School  and  Junior  College, 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  has  made  a  consid- 
erable study  of  this  very  subject. 
Here  is  what  he  has  to  say:  "I  have 
on  several  occasions  sent  out  question- 
naires to  business  men,  asking  them 
what  subjects  they  considered  the 
most  important  in  our  high  school 
courses.  I  have  always  listed  every 
subject  that  is  taught  in  the  high 
school.  The  subjects  named  the  most 
always  were  penmanship,  spelling, 
English,  and  commercial  mathema-  . 
tics.  Generally,  no  other  subjects 
were  mentioned  except  occasionally. 
Those  four  always  headed  the  list. 
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"Then  I  have  sent  questionnaires 
to  my  former  students,  asking-  them 
what  subjects  had  been  of  most  value 
to  them  in  their  work  and  what  sub- 
jects they  would  put  more  time  on  if 
they  had  their  courses  to  take  over 
again.  The  same  four  subjects  headed 
the  list.  Even  typewriting  and  short- 
hand were  put  below  these  other  four 
subjects." 

I  am  persuaded  to  believe  that  any 
person  who  makes  a  similar  investi- 
gation to  those  made  by  Prof.  Michael 
will  secure  about  the  same  results  re- 
gardless of  the  city  in  which  he  lives. 
If  this  be  true,  how  long  shall  we  con- 
tinue to  ignore  these  essential  sub- 
jects ? 

What  can  be  the  apologia  for  not 
giving  this  training?  We  are  bound 
by  the  law  of  necessity  to  offer  the 
most  practical  and  useful  agencies  at 
our  disposal. 

Good  Handwriting  Saves  Time 

If  for  no  other  reason  pupils  should 
be  taught  to  write  a  strong  legible 
hand,  because  of  the  time  and  energy 
saved  in  executing  and  transacting 
their  own  personal  business  in  what- 
ever vocation  they  may  select.  Many 
persons  who  have  never  been  taught 
to  write  a  legible  hand  and  others 
who  will  not  try,  assume  that  hand- 
writing is  a  lost  art  and  proceed  to 
condemn  it  because  of  their  own  limi- 
tations. Some  speak  of  handwriting 
as  the  vanishing  art,  while  others  in 
one  stroke  of  their  annihilated  pen 
would  consign  the  oldest  and  most 
useful  art  of  communicating  thought 
to  the  scrap-pile  of  past  history. 

The  beautiful  and  practical  art  of 
handwriting  will  ever  continue  to  be 
a  part  of  our  economic  and  social  life. 
It  will  continue  to  render  the  same  de- 
pendable service,  in  the  future,  that 
it  has  rendered  through  the  centuries 
of  the  past. 

Mr.  Barnhart  Cites  Reason  for  Poor 
Writing 

It  will  be  most  appropriate  at  this 
time  to  give  you  a  very  interesting 
discussion  with  reference  to  including 
penmanship  in  Vocational  Education 
and  its  direct  relation  to  the  progress 
of  students  in  later  years,  by  Mr.  E. 
W.  Barnhart,  former  Chief  of  Com- 
mercial Education  Service.  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  who 
says: 

"I  think  the  real  explanation  for 
the  general  poor  penmanship  of  the 
children  lies  in  two  factors:  First, 
that  of  poor  teaching,  for  very  few 
public  school  teachers  themselves 
write  a  legible  hand;  and,  second,  that 
of  permitting  children  to  hand  in 
school  papers  in  which  the  penman- 
ship is  very  poor.  It  is  an  exceptional 
thing  in  the  grades  to  find  a  teacher 
rejecting  the  work  of  a  pupil  because 
the  penmanship  is  poor,  largely,  I 
suppose,  because  the  teachers  them- 
selves do  not  know  what  constitutes 
good  penmanship.  I  think  it  is  an 
unheard-of  thing  in  a  high  school  to 


reject  papers  because  of  poor  penman- 
ship. A  study  of  our  high  schools,  I 
am  sure,  will  show  that  the  penman- 
ship of  the  children  throughout  the 
high  school  course  steadily  deterior- 
ates and  the  longer  they  are  in  school 
the  poorer  they  write. 

"The  organization  of  the  high  school 
assumes  that  writing  has  been  taught 
in  the  lower  grades,  unless  a  special 
degree  of  skill  is  desired,  where  pen- 
manship classes  in  the  commercial  de- 
partments are  frequently  started. 
However,  the  teachers  of  other  sub- 
jects in  the  high  school — English,  his- 
tory, etc.,  are  usually  university 
trained  people  who  know  nothing 
about  good  penmanship;  whose  writ- 
ing, both  on  the  board  and  on  paper, 
is  anything  but  a  model,  and  who  will 
accept  almost  any  kind  of  writing, 
especially  in  home  work. 

"I  do  not  think  that  the  commercial 
department  has  failed  because  of  poor 
handwriting,  but  I  think  that  the  poor 
handwriting  of  its  graduates  is  evi- 
dence of  the  failure  of  the  high  school 
generally  in  teaching  bookkeeping  and 
penmanship. 

"I  have  said  for  years  that  in  any 
well  administered  high  school,  all  the 
teachers  should  agree  to  accept  no 
written  work  of  any  kind  which  did 
not  measure  up  to  at  least  50-60  of 
the  Ayres-Gettysburg  scale;  should 
have  a  copy  of  this  scale  posted  in 
each  room  and  should  measure  every 
doubtful  paper  by  it.  Within  a  short 
time  pupils  would  have  crystallized 
their  writing  habits  to  that  degree  of 
legibility.  Until  high  school  teachers 
realize  that  the  grade  schools  do  not 
fix  writing,  spelling,  English,  arithme- 
tic and  other  habits  so  firmly  that 
subsequent  carelessness  can  not  re- 
move the  effect  of  the  earlier  train- 
ing, the  penmanship,  spelling,  oral 
English  and  arithmetic  of  high  school 
children  will  become  worse  rather 
than  improve.  So  the  whole  problem 
is  larger  than  just  penmanship  and 
goes  back  to  the  fact  that  our  high 
schools  are  not  administered  or  or- 
ganized so  as  to  coordinate  with  the 
elementary  schools." 

N.  Y.  Stock  Exchange  Director's 
Advice 

As  further  proof  that  the  essential 
subjects  should  be  given  more  consid- 
eration in  our  secondary  schools,  I 
take  pleasure  in  referring  you  to  Mr. 
Cameron  Beck,  Personnel  Director  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  In  a 
recent  publication  on  "The  Need  of 
Closer  Relations  Between  Commercial 
Schools  and  Business,"  Mr.  Beck  says: 

"I  feel  very  strongly  that  one  of 
the  best  things  commercial  high 
schools  could  do  for  boys  who  are 
about  to  start  in  business  is  to  teach 
them  to  write  legibly. 

"There  should  always  be  an  ade- 
quate foundation  on  the  fundament- 
als;   reading,    writing,    and    figuring. 

"It  is  surprising  to  find  such  a  large 
number  of  young  applicants  for  em- 
ployment write  so  illegibly  that  their 


applications  are  either  rejected  or,  if 
considered,  are  hired  only  as  a  last 
resort. 

"We  have  found  that  the  majority 
of  commercial  students  are  very  poor 
penmen  and  are  unable  to  write  a 
good  business  letter. 

"Stenographers  and  typists  who 
have  had  no  other  business  training 
outside  of  that  included  in  their  high 
school  course  are  as  a  class  deficient 
in  English,  spelling,  penmanship  and 
arithmetic. 

"Handwriting  is  still  fundamental 
for  the  young  people  in  the  business 
world;  it  may  be  the  deciding  factor 
in  securing  his  first  position;  it  is  al- 
most indispensable  in  the  early  years 
of  his  work;  and  is  a  good  sound  asset 
at  all  times." 

In  a  very  recent  conversation  with 
Mr.  Beck,  he  told  me  that  more  than 
50,000  young  people  each  year  go 
through  the  Personnel  Department  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  in  search  for  em- 
ployment. What  man  in  the  United 
States  has  a  better  opportunity  to 
know  the  faults  and  failures  of  our 
educational  system  ?  A  Personnel  Di- 
rector in  a  powerful  organization  like 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  lo- 
cated in  the  greatest  commercial 
metropolis  of  the  world,  certainly 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about  when 
he  says  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic 
and  English  should  receive  most  care- 
ful attention. 

Survey  for  N.  A.  P.  T.  S. 

On  April  15,  1934  I  completed  a 
nation-wide  investigation  for  the  N. 
A.  P.  T.  S.  One  hundred  high  schools 
were  selected,  and  one  hundred  pri- 
vate commercial  colleges  were 
selected  with  each  list  representing 
nearly   every  state  in  the  Union. 

57%  of  the  high  school  question- 
naires were  returned  and  56%  of  the 
private  school  questionnaires  were  re- 
turned. 

One  of  the  questions  asked  each 
read  as  follows:  "Give  your  opinion 
of  the  value  of  the  subjects  listed  be- 
low to  a  high  school  graduate,  who 
for  various  reasons,  can  not  obtain  a 
college  education.  Grammar,  arith- 
metic, penmanship,  spelling.  The  need 
is   great,   considerable,   unimportant." 

In  the  high  schools  reporting: 

83%  voted  great  need  for  grammar 
68%       "  "         "       "    arithmetic 

65%       "  "    penmanship 

83%       "  "       "    spelling 

In  the  private  schools  reporting: 

95%  voted  great  need  for  grammar 
86%  "  "  "  "  arithmetic 
71%       "  "    penmanship 

93%       * "    spelling 

How  is  it  possible  for  the  officials 
in  any  city,  county,  or  state  to  prac- 
tically ignore  these  subjects  in  many 
instances  when  113  schools  from  38 
states  turn  in  such  a  high  percent- 
age   stating    that    there    is    now    a 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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F.  W.  Martin,  Martin  Diploma  Co.,  641  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass 

No.  1 

The  answer  to  your  question,  "How  can  I  make  a  living' ?"  is  learn  lettering  and  engrossing.  First  of  all 
you  should  have  a  desire  to  do  beautiful  lettering.  Success  in  all  lines  of  work  depends  upon  how  much  you  like 
your  work  and  how  much  you  put  into  it.  Engrossing  offers  you  a  very  good  future.  If  you  will  thoroughly  pre- 
pare yourself  in  this  line  you  will  have  no  trouble  in  earning  a  good  living  with  your  pen. 

You  can  learn  to  letter  if  you  will  follow  these  lessons  intelligently,  and  persistently.  It  may  take  consider- 
able work  but  keep  at  it,  you  will  enjoy  it. 

Material — Use  good  quality  of  ruled  penmanship  paper,  lettering  holder,  broad  lettering  pens,  good  black  ink 
and  an  ink  retainer. 

Position — Sit  facing  the  desk,  holding  the  penholder  in  about  the  same  position  as  for  business  writing.  The 
hand  may  be  turned  a  little  more  to  the  right  and  more  of  the  hand  may  rest  on  the  desk.  Hold  the  paper  straight 
in  front  of  you  with  the  bottom  edge  of  the  paper  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  desk.  This  is  different  from  business 
writing.  Always  keep  the  slot  in  the  pen  moistened  with  ink.  Do  not  get  too  much  ink  on  the  pen.  Draw  the 
pen  out  of  the  inkwell  slowly  to  get  a  uniform  amount  of  ink. 

Study  each  stroke  in  this  lesson.  The  first  stroke  is  made  with  a  ruler  to  show  you  that  the  edges  are  all 
straight.  The  tops  and  bottoms  are  cut  off  at  nearly  a  45  degree  angle.  In  making  the  straight  line  stroke  see 
that  the  pen  is  held  flat  on  the  paper.  Both  nibs  must  be  down.  If  you  have  three-eighth  inch  paper  use  a  No. 
1^2  pen.     Remember  no  ragged  edges  and  watch  the  slant  of  the  pen. 

Send  your  work  to  The  Educator. 
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ILLUMINATED  INITIAL 

On  card  7x9   inches   _ $1.00 

12  designs  (or  Hand  Carved  Cards 

and   Card   Carving   tool   that   cuts $1.60 

Sample  Carved  Card _ IB 

J.   D.  CARTER,   Deerfield,   III. 


SCRIPT-O-RAISE  COMPOUND 
Produces    Raised- Printing  from    type. 

Raised- Writing  with  ordinary  pen. 
Kit  of  Gold  and  Silver,  50c,-    Black  or  any 

color  30c,  postpaid,  with  directions. 
Script-O-Raise,       Hudson,   Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Cards  in 

rnamental,  20c  do:.,  in  script.  25c.  Leather,  silk- 

lined  cov 

ers  for  Resolutions.  $5.00,   including  name 

— '   stamped  in  gold,  and    paper,   $6.00 

jfi^//    Diplomas,  Resolutions.  Testimonials 

^^^      306  Easl  Oakdale   Av.nuc,  Clenside,  Pa 

LEARN  AT  HOI 


Write  for  book.  "How  to  Become  a  Good  Pen- 
man," and  beautiful  specimens.  FREE.  Your  name 
on  card  if  you  enclose  stamp.  F.  W.  Tamblyn, 
406  Ridge  Bldg..  Kansaa  City.  Mo. 


FOR   SALE:       Scrapbook 

Over    1200    specimens   by    professional    penn 
Price   $25.      Write  for  list. 

Box  646  -  -  c/o  THE  EDUCATOR 
Columbus,    Ohio. 


EDWARD 

G. 

MILLS 

Script  Specialists  for 

Engraving  Purposes 

P.  O.  Drawer  982 

Rochester,  N. 

Y. 

The    finest   script   obtainable    for    model    il 
trations   for   bookkeeping    texts,    business   for 
works    on    correspondence,    arithmetic,    and 
readers,  spellers,  "etc.     By  appointment  only. 

us- 
for 
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FUNNYGRAPHS 

Some  interesting  specimens  have 
been  received  from  the  students  of 
Pearl  High  School,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Mr.  Myles  used  funnygraphic  writing 
as  one  means  of  interesting  his  pu- 
pils. By  funnygraphic  writing  we 
mean  the  transferring  of  letters  into 
pictures  by  the  addition  of  a  few 
simple  strokes. 


AN  ANNOUNCEMENT 
E.  H.  McGhee  has  prepared  a  course 
of  lessons  in  practical  engrossing 
which  will  be  published  in  The  Edu- 
cator. Mr.  McGhee  conducts  one  of 
the  successful  and  well-known  en- 
grossing studios  and  is,  therefore,  in  a 
position  to  offer  our  readers  some  very 
valuable  suggestions  and  copies. 

Lettering  is  a  line  of  work  with  ex- 


cellent opportunities  for  the  young- 
man  or  woman  who  will  acquire  the 
ability  to  do  neat,  careful  work.  We 
promise  you  some  real,  practical  ma- 
terial presented  in  an  understandable 
way. 

The  above  ornamental  penmanship 
shows  Mr.  McGhee's  ability  in  that 
line.  Mr.  McGhee  is  an  all-round  skill- 
ful penman. 


PENMANSHIP  CLASSES  ARE 
BETTER 

My  penmanship  classes  are  better 
this  year  than  last  year  and  there  is 
more  interest  in  penmanship. 

We  have  organized  a  club  to  which 
we  are  giving  the  name  of  "Better 
Writers'  Club."  These  people  have 
obligated  themselves  to  do  a  specific 
amount  of  work  each  week  for  ex- 
hibit purposes,  and  we  are  going  to 
use  this  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  in- 
terest in  penmanship  constantly  alive 
among  the  pupils  of  the  institution. 

C.  C.  Steed 

Bowling   Green   College   of 

Commerce 
Bowling  Green,  Ky. 


d  man  can  be  askeb  to  bo  better  than  his 
best.  Iff  he  ftoes  his  best  he  null  bo  a  little 
better  than  he  thinks  he  can  anb  usually,  a 
little  better  than  others  think  he  can. 


irman  Tower  of  Denver,  Colorado,  lettered  and  illuminated  the  above.  The  initial  letter 
the  original  were  very  beautiful  and  gave  quite  a  different  effect  from  the  reproduction. 
m  will  do  well   to  study  the  lettering.     It  is  well  spaced  and  neatly  done. 


very    pleasing    in    color    and    design.      The    colo 


Modern  script   written    over    30    years    ago    by    F.    W.    Martin,    Boston,    Mass. 
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HANDWRITING   AND   ITS 
RELATION    TO    VOCATIONS 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

GREAT  NEED  for  better  training  in 
these  fundamental  subjects? 
Government  Statistics 
A  most  interesting  and  valuable  re- 
port  comes   from   the   United    States 
Office   of  Education,   Washington,   D. 


C,  by  Emery  M.  Foster,  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Statistics,  on  School  Sur- 
vival Rates,  1918  to  1930: 

"Survival  rates  are  based  on  the 
enrollment  in  the  fifth  grade  because 
of  the  large  number  of  children  who 
repeat  one  or  more  of  the  first  four 
grades.  The  exact  number  of  chil- 
dren who  enter  the  first  grade  for 
the  first  time  each  is  not  known. 


Number  of  pupils  surviving  of  1,000  in  the  5th  grade 

Year 
Grade  1918  1926  1928 

5 
6 

7 
8 


I 
II 

in 

rv 

Graduates 


Freshmen 
Sophomore 
Junior 
Senior 
Graduates 

The  percentage  of  the  total  public  elementary  and  high  school  enroll- 
ment in  the  last  four  years  of  the  system: 

1918 —  7.9  per  cent        1928—15.5  per  cent 
1926—15.2  per  cent         1930—17.1  per  cent 
The  percentage  of  the  total  elementary,  high  school  and  college  enroll- 
ment in  the  regular  session  that  was  in  college. 

1918 — 1.80  per  cent         1928 — 3.56  per  cent 
1926—3.29  per  cent         1930—3.68  per  cent 

Questions  that  are  often  asked. 

At  what  age  do  students  drop  out  of  school?  With  how  much  educa- 
tion? It  is  not  possible  to  answer  these  accurately,  but  an  approximation 
that  shows  the  general  situation  of  1930  can  be  estimated  from  the  survival 
rates  and  is  given  in  the  following  table: 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

830 

957 

974 

982 

710 

796 

855 

946 

634 

720 

787 

848 

High  School 

342 

605 

610 

747 

246 

432 

438 

531 

181 

321 

321 

404 

150 

262 

268 

313 

139 

247 

260 

273 

College 

72 

144 

160 

167 

52 

126 

39 

94 

30 

80 

23 

45 

50 

56 

Pupils  leaving  school  in  1929-30 


Approximate 
number 
Elementary 

Approximate 
age  (years) 

Approximate 
education   (years) 

41,700 

83,500 

227,300 

234,300 

11 
12 
13 

14 

5 

6 

7 
8 

High  School 

501,000 
294,600 
211,100 
338,600 

15 
16 

17 
18 

9 
10 
11 
12 

College 

95,100 

74,200 

32,500 

130,900 

19 
20 
21 
22 

13 
14 
15 
16 

A  study  of  this  interesting  report  from  the  United  States  Office  of  Edu- 
cation shows  that  of  all  the  pupils  entering  high  school  in: 

1918  only  6.73%  graduated  from  college 

1926  only  7.44%  graduated  from  college 

1928  only  8.20%  graduated  from  college 

1930  only  7.49%  graduated  from  college 


By  these  figures  it  is  clearly  evident 
that  92%  of  all  pupils  entering  high 
school  will  never  qualify  for  a  profes- 
sion. The  door  is  forever  closed  to 
law,  medicine,  engineering,  teaching 
and  many  other  professions.  After 
all  is  said  and  done,  92%  of  all  pupils 
entering  high  school  must  be  content 
to  work  out  their  destiny  as  the  fu- 
ture citizens  of  the  United  States  on 
what  practical  training  they  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  secure. 

A  further  study  of  this  report  shows 
that  in  the  year  1930  only  3.68%  of 
the  total  public  elementary,  high 
school,  and  college  enrollment  were 
actually  in  college.  This  amazing 
fact  actually  leaves  over  96%  of  our 
entire  school  population  entirely  out 
of  college  life  and  the  pursuits  of  a 
college  training. 

Dr.  Karl  C.  Garrison,  Professor  of 
Psychology,  University  of  N.  C,  in 
his  book  "The  Psychology  of  Adolesc- 
ence," published  this  year,  says: 

"Most  of  Western  civilization  has 
accepted  the  principle  that  every  child 
should  receive  instruction  which  will 
aid  him  both  vocationally  and  avoca- 
tionally  in  his  preparation  for  citizen- 
ship. However,  we  must  keep  well  in 
mind  that  despite  this  phenomenon, 
many  persons  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  eighteen  are  neither  en- 
rolled in  school  nor  influenced  ap- 
preciably by  it. 

"The  1930  census  show  that  88.8% 
of  children  fourteen  and  fifteen  and 
57.4%  of  those  sixteen  and  seventeen 
years  old,  were  enrolled  in  the  schools. 
Thus  we  find  that  over  40%  of  sixteen 
and  seventeen-year-old  children  are 
not  being  affected  by  our  schools. 

"Various  studies  have  been  con- 
cerned with  why  adolescents  drop  out 
of  school.  Among  the  more  prom- 
inent causes  found  are:  Failure  in 
school  work;  desire  to  go  to  work; 
economic  conditions;  lack  of  further 
school  facilities;  expulsion  and  the 
like." 


Changes  Needed 

As  shown  by  the  report  on  school 
survival  rates,  the  greatest  mortality 
in  our  school  population  comes  during 
the  high  school  age.  The  fact  that 
failure  in  school  work  stands  first  on 
this  mortality  list  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  justify  a  change  in  the  high 
school  curriculum.  Instead  of  piling 
upon  the  child  a  great  load  of  new 
subjects  for  which  he  is  not  prepared 
to  carry,  would  it  not  be  better  to 
give  a  thorough  remedial  training  in 
the  fundamentals  and  then  add  on 
such  other  subjects  as  he  can  compre- 
hend and  use  in  whatever  vocation 
he  may  select? 

The  prevailing  implication  at  the 
present  time  is  to  leave  out  the  funda- 
mental subjects  in  the  secondary 
schools.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  this 
stand  can  be  consistently  maintained 
much  longer.  The  inevitable  reaction 
will  come  because  those  who  disre- 
gard the  practical  value  in  the  funda- 
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mental  subjects  upon  which  90%  of 
our  citizens  must  largely  depend  are 
passing  a  moral  obligation  that  will 
in  the  future  return  to  embarrass 
them. 

Most  of  the  high  school  principals 
and  teachers  would  welcome  a  pro- 
gram where  more  emphasis  could  be 
placed  on  the  essential  subjects,  but 
they  must,  however,  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  system  in  which  they 
are  now  working  and  be  satisfied  un- 
til public  opinion  can  change  condi- 
tions. 

By  working  in  harmony  with  other 
educational  organizations  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Penmanship 
Teachers  and  Supervisors  can  be  a 
powerful  force  in  bringing  about  much 
needed  legislation  in  our  school  sys- 
tems. 


MOORE-GILL  MEMORIAL, 
LIBRARY 

For  a  great  many  years  before 
their  deaths,  F.  B.  Moore  and  J.  E. 
Gill,  dreamed  and  planned  for  an  ade- 
quate library  for  Rider  College,  but 
funds  for  carrying  out  such  a  large 
project  were  not  available  and  the 
plans  were  delayed.  Recently  Dr. 
Joseph  W.  Seay,  Director  of  Adminis- 
tration of  the  college  appealed  to  vari- 
ous colleges,  universities,  business  or- 
ganizations, alumni  and  friends  for 
contributions  of  books  and  money. 
Books  and  funds  arrived  from  every 
state  as  well  as  from  various  foreign 
countries. 

A  building  to  house  the  library  was 
provided  for  by  the  present  President, 
Franklin  F.  Moore,  and  Dean,  J. 
Goodner  Gill.  It  was  completed  in 
June  and  now  contains  over  sixteen 


thousand  eight  hundred  volumes. 
Twenty-five  thousand  volumes  can  be 
accommodated. 

The  library  building  contains  stack 
rooms,  librarian's  office,  reading 
rooms,  faculty  room,  three  class 
rooms,  recreation  room  for  men  and 
record  room.  It  is  connected  with  the 
college  building  by  a  runway  along 
which  will  be  found  recreation  rooms 
for  ladies.  The  building  is  modern 
throughout. 

A  bronze  tablet  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Franklin  B.  Moore  and 
John  E.  Gill,  given  by  the  student 
body  of  Rider  College,  has  been  placed 
on  the  front  of  the  building  as  a  trib- 
ute to  the  men  for  whom  the  library 
is  named.  Perseverance,  cooperation 
and  teamwork  have  brought  about 
the  realization  of  a  dream  which  will 
mean  much  to  the  students  of  Rider 
College. 


A  f  }  M     I'M 


The  above  gem  was  made   by  H.   L.   Darner,  Strayer  College,   Washington,   D.   C 


MR.    METZLER    RETURNS    TO 
GOLDEY  COLLEGE 

F.  H.  Metzler  began  his  penmanship 
and  commercial  education  career 
when  he  came  to  Columbus  in  1910. 
From  1922  to  1928  he  was  connected 
with  Goldey  College,  Wilmington, 
Del.  He  gave  up  teaching  and  entered 
the  insurance  business.  On  June  1, 
1934,  he  returned  to  Goldey  College 
to  take  charge  of  the  penmanship 
work  and  still  is  interested  in  insur- 
ance work.  His  six  years  of  actual 
experience  in  business  has  rounded 
out  his  training  so  that  he  is  a  very 
valuable  addition  to  Goldey  College, 
which  is  known  for  its  fine  penmen. 


SCHOOL  REOPENS 

The  Petrolia  Business  College,  Pe- 
trolia,  Ontario,  Canada,  which  was 
established  in  1911  and  continued  un- 
til 1923  has  been  reopened.  W.  R. 
Stephenson  is  the  Principal  and  L.  P. 
Stephenson  is  the  Vice  Principal. 


Mr.  Arnold  C.  Gorling,  the  skillful 
young  penman  who  holds  a  Profes- 
sional Certificate  as  well  as  a  number 
of  other  certificates  and  who  won  one 
of  our  handwriting  contests  in  1931, 
is  an  assistant  in  the  Penmanship  and 
Bookkeeping  Department  in  the  Suc- 
cess Business  College,  Winnipeg,  Man., 
Canada. 


Start  the  New  Year  by  working  on 
the  lessons  in  The  Educator. 


4  BOOKS  YOU  NEED 

grossing 
Retail 

Writing,  O 
Script,    and 
price  $1.20. 
free. 

namental  Penmansh 
Lettering. 
The  4  Books  60c 

P.   En- 
New 

C.  W. 

[ONES,  224 

Main  St.,  Brockton 

Mass. 

WRITING  TEACHERS' 

Ever   Ready    Dictionary    of   Assignments 

?1ftft    Wrurlc    Ev«"  lesson   has  a  defin 
£1UU     WOrdS    jectlve   and    wilj    produce 

anced    page.      This   handy   Dictionary   was   cc 

for     regular     or    supplementary     practice    in 

grades  and   advanced   classes. 

Price  with  Working  Outline  40  one  cent  stamps 

B.  A.  O'MEALY,  Author. 

3810 — S.    E.    76th   Ave.,  Portland,    Oregon 
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Vitalizing  Penmanship 

By  Genevieve  Steele, 

Penmanship  Instructor,  Estee  Junior 
High  School,  Gloversville. 

erpts  from  a  talk  before  the  Pe 


iship    Section,    New   York   State   Teache 


We  have  used  both  penmanship  clubs 
and  awards  as  a  means  of  vitalizing 
this  important  and  essential  subject. 

The  two  clubs  which  we  have  had 
in  our  Junior  High  School  were  vastly 
different,  yet  each  did  a  great  deal 
toward  vitalizing  a  subject  which  is 
so  often  uninteresting.  The  first  club 
was  open  to  good  writers  who  had 
artistic  ability.  It  was  called  "Pen 
Projects."  Each  member  made  a 
project  of  his  or  her  own  choosing. 
Various  suggestions  were  offered  and 
help  given  when  needed. 

In  order  to  show  the  real  need  for 
legible  writing  one  pupil  collected  a 
doctor's  prescription,  nurse's  chart, 
sales  slip,  garage  bill,  coal  delivery 
stub,  canceled  check,  deposit  slip,  and 
glove  order.  In  most  instances,  the 
writing  left  much  to  be  desired. 


Another  made  a  poster  showing  a 
mother  reading  a  letter,  with  the 
question,  "Could  she  read  this  if  it 
were  from  you?" 

Still  another  compared  accuracy  in 
writing  to  the  control  of  an  automo- 
bile and  brought  out  some  of  the  pos- 
sible disasters  when  this  control  was 
lacking.  For  instance,  a  druggist 
might  make  a  mistake  because  of  a 
doctor's  illegible  prescription  and  so 
cause  trouble  and  suffering.  Or  a  car 
might  have  poor  brakes  and  the  driver 
would  not  be  able  to  stop  soon  enough 
to  avoid  a  collision  or  injury  to  a 
pedestrian. 

One  pupil  used  the  little  book.  "Man 
and  His  Records."  by  Franklyn  Barnes 
as  a  reference  for  her  project.  It  tells 
the  history  of  writing  in  an  interest- 
ing and  comprehensive  manner. 


By  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
group  we  secured  autographs  of  the 
winners  of  the  Olympic  Games  at 
Lake  Placid  as  well  as  those  of  many 
prominent  men. 

We  thought  perhaps  we  were  being 
unfair  devoting  this  extra  time  to  the 
good  writers  so  the  following  year  we 
organized  a  club  for  poor  writers.  The 
first  big  factor  in  the  success  of  this 
club  was  the  fact  that  the  pupils  had 
no  inferiority  complex.  They  felt  that 
every  one  in  the  group  "was  in  the 
same  boat,"  so  to  speak.  The  work 
was  practically  all  drill  but  they  en- 
joyed it  because  we  practiced  the 
names  of  the  leaders  in  athletics, 
names  of  authors,  actors,  titles  of 
books,  magazines,  and  motion  pic- 
tures. Some  became  so  enthused  they 
even  criticized  the  teachers'  writing 
while  others  continued  in  the  regular 
penmanship  class  even  after  that  was 
no  longer  required. 

A  pupil  must  be  recommended  by 
every  teacher  of  a  major  subject  in 
order  to  receive  an  award.  This  helps 
keep  all  written  work  in  the  school 
up  to  the  best  of  the  pupil's  ability 
and  also  promotes  cooperation  be- 
tween the  subject,  teachers,  and  the 
penmanship  teacher,  thus  vitalizing 
the  most  essential  work  in  the  cur- 
riculum. 


See  how  Handwriting  and  Health  are  correlated  and  integrated  in  the  above  illustration  of  first  grade 
handwriting  results.  Handwriting  lessons  such  as  this  have  a  good  effect  upon  the  health  habits  of  children 
because  a  copy  such  as  this  has  meaning  to  a  child  in  the  primary  grades.  This  same  health  idea  can  be 
carried  further  by  having  them  write  and  illustrate  the  sentence. 

Sit  straight  and  write  large  such  as  has  been  done  in  this  illustration. 
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CONGRATULATIONS 

In  1925  Miss  Elizabeth  Hanawalt 
came  to  Columbus  to  specialize  in 
handwriting  and  pen  work.  She  de- 
veloped a  great  deal  of  skill  in  hand- 
ling the  pen,  being  equally  at  home 
in  writing  script  or  doing  lettering  as 
in  executing  business  writing  and 
teaching  it.  After  leaving  Columbus 
Miss  Hanawalt  completed  her  college 
education  and  became  a  teacher. 

On  November  17,  1934,  Miss  Hana- 
walt became  Mrs.  Byron  Michael  Van- 
derbilt,  Jr.,  at  Evanston,  HI. 


PENMANSHIP  BRINGS  HOME  THE 
TURKEY 

Through  the  combined  efforts  of 
Mrs.  Theo.  White  and  George  L. 
White  of  Richmond,  Va.,  they  won 
a  Thanksgiving  turkey.  Mrs.  White 
prepared  recipes  for  the  contest  which 
Mr.  White  wrote  in  his  elegant  script. 

Recently  Mr.  White  sent  us  a  very 
beautiful  poem.  The  work  was  about 
15  in.  x  18  in.,  illuminated  with  gold 
and  colors.  A  very  elaborate  border 
was  used.  Mr.  White  in  addition  to 
his  work  with  the  Richmond  Business 
College  devotes  some  of  his  time  to 
engrossing  and  questioned  handwrit- 
ing work. 


A    Dennis   Gei 
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DESIGNING    AND 
ENGROSSING 

By  E.  L.  BROWN 
Rockland,  Maine 


We  are  showing  in  this  connection 
a  few  lines  of  lettering-  suitable  for 


the  body  of  a  resolution,  and  not 
overdone  in  decoration.  This  design 
would  always  be  in  good  taste  when 
the  highly  embellished  one  would  not. 
The  word  "Resolved"  and  initials  B, 
A,  P  and  C  must  be  carefully  pen- 
ciled with  due  attention  to  details  of 
character  and  form.  The  smaller  let- 
tering was  written  with  a  No.  212 
broad  pen.  Uniform  spacing  and  size 
are  most  essential.  Use  Zanerian  ink. 
Stippling  should  be  done  with  a  fine 


pen.  Chinese  white  may  be  used  for 
corrections  in  light  and  shade  values, 
as  shown  in  word  "Resolved." 

A  T-square,  drawing  board  and  rul- 
ing pen  are  among  the  most  import- 
ant items  in  an  engrosser's  outfit, 
and  were  employed  in  adding  the  fin- 
ishing touches  to  this  design. 

Send  us  your  work  for  criticism. 
Your  questions  will  be  answered  with 
pleasure. 


&wA  iw  rxfpifo  to 


our  profound  Hrauko  for  JiiEwttiriny  wire 
7^-  in  tltc  mtfrMtePflfr SpOplfgllnirflf— 


DR.  STEINHAEUSER  HONORED 

Dr.  Walter  P.  Steinhaeuser,  former- 
ly President  of  the  Le  Master  Insti- 
tute, Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  was  elected 
Professor  of  Economics  and  Educa- 
tion in  Shenandoah  College,  Dayton, 
Va.  He  assumed  his  new  duties  on 
September  18.  He  is  also  conducting 
a  class  in  Journalism.  This  class  is 
sponsoring  The  Arrowhead,  the  official 
student  newspaper,  and  Doctor  Stein- 
haeuser is  acting  as  Faculty  Adviser. 
Doctor  Steinhaeuser  will  be  remem- 
bered as  a  former  contributor  to  the 
Educator.  He  attended  the  Zanerian 
Penmanship  College  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1906,  and  was  Supervisor  of 
Penmanship  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  for  ten  years. 
He  will  be  remembered  also  as  one 
of  the  Presidents  of  the  old  National 
Penmanship  Teachers'  Association,  at 
that  time  affiliated  with  the  National 
Federation  of  Commercial  Teachers. 
He  is  the  author  of  numerous  poems 
and  has  been  represented  in  American 
and  English  anthologies  during  the 
past  fifteen  years. 


IOO  YEARS  AGP 

using 
CILLOTT  STEEL  PENS 

and   today    the    name    "Gillott"    stands   for   the 
highest    in  quality. 

School— Nos.  1066,  1096,  41,  51,  61,  71, 
81,  91. 

Flourishing,  Ornamental  and  Fine  Commer- 
cial Writing— Nos.  1,  601EF,  601F,  603EF, 
603F,    604EF,    604F. 

Send  10c  for  samples  of  either  of  the  above 
groups. 

JOSEPH    GILLOTT  &  SONS.    LTD. 
93    Chambers    St.  New    York    City 


NEW    TEACHER    AT    MEADOWS- 
DRAUGHON   BUSINESS   COLLEGE 

S.  F.  Babb  is  now  acting  principal 
of  the  above  school  at  Shreveport,  La. 
He  has  had  a  wide  experience  in 
teaching,  having  been  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Thomas  and  Pryor, 
Oklahoma,  was  with  the  Oklahoma 
Presbyterian  College  and  State  Teach- 
ers' College,  also  the  Oklahoma  City 
University  and  coached  the  Oklahoma 
Cardinals.  The  Cardinals  that  year 
made  a  record  of  138  games  won,  1 
tied  and  16  lost.  He  has  won  the 
National  A.  A.  U.  Sportsmanship 
Trophy  in  1931  and  the  National  A. 
A.  U.  Championship  in  1932-33.  In 
1933  he  won  the  Century  of  Progress 
Championship  and  in  1934  second 
place  in  World's  Tournament,  London, 
England. 

He  is  now  coaching  the  Girls' 
Basket  Ball  Team  in  the  above  school 
in  addition  to  his  duty  as  principal. 


A.  L.  Fischer,  engrosser  of  Philadel- 
phia, in  renewing  his  subscription 
states  that  he  has  been  kept  very 
busy  with  pen  work.  Most  engrossers 
are  doing  well. 


^(gprtt^fratna 


Catalog   and   Samples   on   Request 

Ask     about     our     Booklet     Diplomas- 
Original  specimens  of  Brush  and  Penwork 
for  sale — Engrossing 

HOWARD  &   BROWN 

ROCKLAND,    MAINE 


with  as  follows:  A  Fountain  Pen. 
Penholder,  Steel  Pens,  Paper,  and 
Ink.  Write  for  details  and  my 
book,  "How  to  Become  an  Expert 
Penman."  FREE!  Your  name  v 
written  on  a  card  if  you  enclos 
postage.     Write  today! 

T.  M.  TEVIS       Box  25-C. 


11    be    elegantly 
stamp    to    pay 


SATIN  GLOSS  INK 

It  required  25  years  of  experimenting  to 
perfect  my  Satin  Gloss  Ink  and  my  Velvet 
Black    Ink. 

The  Velvet  Black  is  a  dead  black  that  is 
so  very  black  that  the  shades  look  like  velvet 
and  the  Satin  Gloss  is  the  only  very  glossy  ink 
that  will  not  rub  off  in  hot  weather.  I  will 
now  sell  the  formulas  for  making  each  for  60 
cts.  or  both  for  $1.00  and  a  beautiful  specimen 
of    Card    Carving    free.       Circulars    for    stamp. 

A.  W.  DAKIN,  North  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


THE   AMERICAN   PENMAN 
America's  Handwriting  Magazine 

Established    1884 

Subscription  price,  $1.25  a  year;  two  years, 
$2.25;  three  years,  $3.00.  Contains  depart- 
ments of  business  writing,  students'  specimens, 
ornate  penmanship,  engrossing,  the  Good 
Writers  Club,  etc.  Timely  articles  on  the 
teaching  of  handwriting  by  leading  authorities. 
Ask  about  the  American  Penman  Certificate 
of   Pro6ciency. 

Send   15c  for  sample  copy. 

The  American   Penman 

55  Fifth  Avenue  New  York,   N.  Y. 
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THE   PESSIMIST 

If  I  were  asked  to  give  a  definition 
of  a  PESSIMIST,  it  would  be  about 
as  follows:  A  species  of  the  human 
race  that  never  does  anything  himself 
and  doesn't  want  anybody  else  to  do 
anything;  a  person  who  is  continually 
"knocking"  everybody  and  everything 
he  can;  who  never  does  or  says  any- 
thing constructive  but  never  loses  an 
opportunity  to  say  or  do  things  that 
are  destructive. 

I  believe  a  definition  of  this  kind 
would  pretty  well  fit  such  an  unde- 
serving creature.  And  if  I  were  asked 
to  prescribe  a  good  remedy  for  such 
an  individual,  I  would  suggest  a  phy- 
sician, or  an  osteopath,  or  a  chiroprac- 
tor, or  an  athletic  director.  I  would 
begin  by  removing  the  CAUSE. 

In  order  to  think  straight,  in  order 
to  have  a  broad  vision,  in  order  to 
look  upon  the  bright  side  of  life,  one's 
liver  must  function  properly,  the  cir- 
culation must  be  good,  and  the  lungs 
must  perform  their  work  well. 

Next,  I  would  prescribe  the  reading 
of  wholesome,  interesting,  inspira- 
tional magazines  and  books.  And  I 
would  also  prescribe  the  proper  en- 
vironment, for  one's  associations  and 
surroundings  have  much  to  do  with 
one's  viewpoint. 

I  would  impress  upon  my  pupil — 
or  patient — that  "knocking,"  saying 
unkind  and  uncomplimentary  things, 
never  did  anyone  any  good,  or  got 
anyone  anywhere.  I  would  show  him 
by  example  that  a  little  encourage- 
ment goes  a  long  way;  helps  to  bring 
out  the  best  there  is  in  us;  makes  us 
strive  harder  to  accomplish  things  and 
get  somewhere. 

I  would  make  it  plain  that  it  is  far 
hetter  for  us,  as  individuals,  to  hold 
our  tongues  whenever  we  can't  say 
anything  good  or  complimentary 
about  another  person  or  thing.  I 
would  show  him  or  her  that  "knock- 
ing" has  a  tendency  to  poison  our 
listeners  against  our  own  selves; 
causes  our  audience  to  lose  confidence 
in  us;  makes  them  feel  that  there 
must  be  something  to  the  person  or 
the  thing  which  we  are  "knocking," 
otherwise  we  would  not  be  so  con- 
cerned in  the  matter. 

Yes,  I  would  by  these  methods,  en- 
deavor to  rid  my  pupil — or  patient — 
of  pessimism,  or  bitterness,  or 
grouchiness,  or  melancholia.  I  would 
show  him  how  to  discern  the  good  in 
all  things.  I  would  teach  him  how  to 
SMILE,  but  I  would  have  that  smile 
spontaneous;  I  would  not  have  him 
constantly  grinning  or  forcing  smiles. 
This    doesn't    go    very    far    with    the 


majority  of  people;    it  rather  causes 
resentment. 

I  would  teach  my  pupil — or  patient 
— that  we  get  out  of  life  what  we  put 
into  it.  I  would  teach  him  that  en- 
thusiasm begets  enthusiasm;  that 
"like  attracts  like,"  etc.  I  would  show 
him  the  pleasure,  the  joy,  and  the 
happiness,  that  the  optimist  gets  out 
of  life,  as  compared  with  the  unpleas- 
antness, the  bitterness,  and  the  sor- 
row that  the  pessimist  gets  out  of  it. 

Thus,  by  proof,  example  and 
reason  I  would  make  an  optimist  out 
of  the  pessimist,  and  in  doing  so  I 
would  feel  that  I  had  rendered  the 
pessimist,  society,  and  the  world  at 
large  a  good  turn. 


VIRGINIA  COMMERCIAL, 
TEACHERS  ASSOCIATION 

The  fourteenth  annual  convention 
of  the  Virginia  Commercial  Teachers' 
Association  was  held  on  Friday,  No- 
vember 30,  1934  in  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates, State  Capitol,  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  G.  A.  Hawkins  of  Maury 
High  School,  Norfolk,  presided. 

Mr.  Harold  H.  Smith,  well-known 
author,  lecturer  and  teacher,  gave  an 
excellent  talk  on  the  teaching  of  skill 
subjects  in  the  commercial  curriculum. 
His  discourse  was  supplemented  by  a 
demonstration  teaching  lesson  in  type- 
writing. 

Dr.  J.  O.  Malott,  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banking  System,  gave  several 
timely  remarks  on  the  "Duties  of  the 
Citizen  Toward  Social  and  Economic 
Problems." 

The  program  was  concluded  with  a 
speech  by  Mr.  Clyde  B.  Edgeworth  on 
"Recent  Trends  in  Commercial  Edu- 
cation." Mr.  Edgeworth  is  Supervisor 
of  Commercial  Education  in  Balti- 
more, Maryland. 


Our 

Field 


TEACHERS,  we  place  you.     Write  For  Information. 


ROCKY  MT.  TEACHERS' AGENCY 


410  U.  S.  NATL.  BANK  BLOG. 


United 
States 


Teachers'  Agency  in 
for   $1.50.      Copyright. 

of  Western  States,  ct 
'ite  today  for  enrollmen 


to  Apply  and  Secure 
lembers,  50c  to  non- 
ion.   Established  1906. 


Congratulations  upon  the  arrival  of  Carmen  Elaine.     Also  upon  the  unique  announcement 

which    Mr.    Schield    prepared.       Mr.    Schield    is    with    the    St.    James    Lutheran    School, 

Milwaukee,    Wis. 
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Man  Learns  To  Write 

Cora  P.  Emerson 

Teacher,   Fifth  Grade,  Vernon  Street  School,    Northampton,    Massachusetts 

(Reprinted    from    October,    1934    issue    of   The    In- 
structor   by    courtesy    of    F.    A.    Owen    Publishing 
Company.) 


I.  Objectives. 

A.  To  arouse  in  the  pupils  a  desire 
to  improve  their  writing  and  to 
have  better  written  lessons. 

B.  To  lead  the  pupils  to  see  that 
penmanship  is  one  of  the  fine  arts, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  oldest  tool 
subjects. 

C.  To  have  the  pupils  realize  that 
good  writing  helps  them  in  many 
of  their  subjects,  such  as  spelling 
and  language. 

D.  To  lead  the  pupils  to  appreciate 
what  legible  and  fluent  penmanship 
may  mean  to  them  in  adult  life. 

II.  Suggestive  methods  of  introducing 
the  unit. 

A.  The  examination  of  old  books, 
if  one  has  them.  We  had  several 
old  almanacs  between  one  hundred 
and  one  hundred  fifty  years  old. 
The  pupils  were  interested  in  the 
"funny"  writing  on  the  margin. 

B.  Making  a  clay  or  wax  tablet. 

C.  Making  a  border  of  "wedge- 
shaped  figures."  Explain  to  the 
pupils  that  people  long  ago  used 
to  write  with  such  symbols. 

D.  Reading  any  suitable  story  in 
readers  or  books. 

E.  Seeing  pictures,  as  Alexander's 
"The  Evolution  of  the  Book"  series 
(see  Picture  Section,  The  Instruc- 
tor, January,  1933). 

F.  Studying  about  the  picture  writ- 
ing of  the  Indians.  Few  children 
can  resist  anything  about  Indians. 

G.  Studying  the  part  of  Hiawatha 
pertaining  to  picture  writing. 

H.  An  exhibit  of  pens,  ink,  and 
paper. 

III.  Subject  matter. 

In  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of 
the  article  will  be  found  the  reference 
books  used  for  subject  matter.  The 
pupils  consulted  the  following  out- 
line to  find  out  what  to  look  for  in 
the  reference  books. 

IV.  Working  outline. 

A.  Symbols  used  in  writing. 

1.  Indian  picture  writing. 

a)  Mayas. 

b)  Aztecs. 

2.  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 

a)  Ideograms. 

b)  Phonograms. 

c)  Hieratic  writing. 

d)  Demotic  writing. 

3.  Cuneiform  writing. 

a)  Babylonians. 

b)  Assyrians. 

4.  Alphabets. 

a)  Egyptian. 

b)  Phoenician. 


c)  Greek. 

d)  Roman. 
5.  Numerals. 

a)  Roman  system. 

b)  Arabic  system. 

c)  The  abacus. 

B.  Materials  upon  which  writing 
was  done. 

1.  Bark,  bone,  skins. 

2.  Stone,  clay,  and  wax  tablets. 

3.  Papyrus. 

4.  Paper. 

a)  Origin  in  China. 

b)  Introduction  into  Europe. 

5.  Parchment. 

C.  Tools  used  in  writing. 

1.  Pieces  of  flint. 

2.  Stylus. 

3.  Brush. 

4.  Reed  pen. 

5.  Quill  pen. 

6.  Steel  and  gold  pens. 

D.  Forms  of  manuscript. 

1.  Scrolls  or  rolls. 

2.  Books. 

V.  Problems. 

A.  How  did  man  learn  to  write? 

B.  When  did  man  learn  to  write? 

C.  Why  did  man  learn  to  write  ? 

D.  What  progress  has  been  made 
in   writing  ? 

E.  How  important  is  writing  to 
us? 

VI.  Activities. 

A.  Oral  reports  on  the  many  parts 
of  the  outline. 

B.  Written  reports  on  various  parts 
of  the  outline. 

C.  Copying  and  enlarging  the  dif- 
ferent alphabets. 

D.  Locating  on  the  map  the  differ- 
ent countries  studied. 

E.  Finding  out  one  thing  of  in- 
terest about  each  country. 

F.  Making  an  alphabet  in  best 
writing  for  the  bulletin  board. 

G.  Making  a  writing  progress 
chart. 

H.  Making  Indian  picture  writing. 

VII.  Results  of  unit. 

A.  Understanding  the  use  of  an 
outline. 

B.  Acquiring  skill  in  looking  up 
reference   material. 

C.  Learning  that  the  ancient  peo- 
ples felt  that  some  method  of  writ- 
ing was  necessary  and  finding  out 
about  the  methods  they  used. 

D.  Understanding  how  little  we 
have  to  learn  in  order  to  write,  in 
comparison  with  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese. 

E.  Realizing     how     compact     our 


books  are  and  how  much  easier  to 
handle  than  the  scroll  or  roll  of 
olden  times. 

F.  Appreciation  of  the  beautiful 
bookwork  done  by  the  monks  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

G.  Appreciation  of  how  writing  has 
been  made  simpler  for  us. 

VIII.  Check  tests. 

A.  True-false. 

B.  Multiple  choice. 

C.  Completion. 

D.  Map-completion. 

Through  such  a  unit,  pupils  will 
realize  how  truly  it  has  been  said  that 
it  is  the  written  word  that  gives  per- 
manence to  our  language  and  con- 
tinuity to  our  educational  effort. 
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E.A  LUPFER    

The   Editor's  attempt   to  produce   an   alphabet  for  the  student   to  study    and    imitate.      Put   it    in    your   scrapbook    or   frame    it   so    that    you    can 

After    you    have    practiced    on    each    individual    letter    send    The    Educator    a    copy    of    this    alphabet    and    a    few    red    ink    criticisms    will    be 
gladly    given    if    you    desire. 


D.   Tood,   Salt   Lake   City,   Utah. 


THE  INDIAN  LEADER 

We  have  received  The  Fiftieth  An- 
niversary of  The  Indian  Leader,  a 
school  paper  published  by  and  in  the 
interests  of  the  Haskell  Institute, 
Lawrence,  Kans.  This  institute  is  de- 
voted to  Indians  and  Indian  education. 

The  home-coming  celebration  was 
attended  by  a  large  number  of  In- 
dians. Polished  automobiles  and  fur 
coats  mingled  with  colorful  blankets 
and  moccasined  feet.  Visitors  were 
there  from  many  states  and  the  oc- 
casion was  celebrated  in  traditional 
Indian  fashion. 

Haskell  Institute  is  doing  a  splendid 
piece  of  work.  Dr.  Henry  Roe  Cloud 
is  the  superintendent  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Birch,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Lawrence,  Kansas,  was  one 
of  the  guests  and  speakers.  Mr.  Birch 
is  a  former  instructor  of  the  Haskell 
Institute,  also  a  former  contributor 
to  The  Educator. 
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Lessons  in  Knifemanship  and  Carving 


By  FRANK  A.  KRUPP 

Interstate  Business  College,  Fargo,  North  Dakota 


No.  4 

This  shows  how  pen  work 
can  be  decorated  and  made 
more  beautiful  by  the  ad- 
dition of  hand  carved  orna- 
ments   and    flowers. 

It  takes  careful  planning 
and  study  to  get  the  carv- 
ing and  pen  work  to  har- 
monize and  balance. 

Keep  your  knife  sharp 
and  your  mind  on  your 
work. 


THOMPSON  COLLEGE 

C.  M.  Thompson,  owner  of  the 
Thompson  College  of  York,  Pa.,  re- 
cently opened  a  branch  school  in 
Harrisburg.  The  school  has  been  re- 
markably successful  in  building  up  an 
enrollment,  partly  because  of  the  ex- 
cellent reputation  which  the  parent 
school  enjoys  throughout  that  section. 
The  school  offers  secretarial,  business 
administration  and  accountancy 
courses. 

The  new  school  has  an  unusually 
strong  corps  of  teachers.  Harry  E. 
Bartow,  the  Director,  was  Secretary 
of  the  Peirce  School  of  Philadelphia 
for  seventeen  years.  George  M. 
Martin,  principal  and  dean  of  business 
administration  and  accounting,  ob- 
tained his  Master  of  Accountants  de- 
gree in  Peoples'  College,  Kansas  City, 
and  for  eight  years  was  principal  of 
the  Commercial  Department  of  the 
Palmer  School  in  Philadelphia.    Eliza- 


beth Ney,  head  of  the  shorthand  and 
secretarial  departments,  is  a  graduate 
of  Lebanon  Valley  College  and  was 
instructor  in  shorthand,  secretarial 
practices  and  teacher  training  for 
twelve  years  in  Beckley  College. 
Bertha  Graham,  in  charge  of  type- 
writing, has  a  B.  S.  degree  in  Com- 
mercial Education  from  Elizabeth- 
town  College  and  taught  for  six 
years  in  the  Shippensburg  High 
School.  Nolan  F.  Ziegler,  instructor 
in  law,  holds  an  A.  B.  degree  from 
Bucknell  University  and  an  LL.  D.  de- 
gree from  Dickinson  Law  School. 
Mary  E.  Enterline,  English  teacher, 
is  a  graduate  of  Indiana  State  Teach- 
ers' College  with  the  degree  of  B.  S. 
in  Art  Education.  Helen  Trout,  di- 
rector of  student  activities,  has  a  de- 
gree of  B.  A.  from  Wilson  College. 
Hazel  Clemence,  assistant  instructor 
in  the  shorthand  department,  is  a 
graduate  of  Juniata  College. 


Mr.  H.  W.  Schield,  a  penman  and 
teacher  in  St.  James  Lutheran  School, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  is  quite  an  accom- 
plished musician.  He  recently  as- 
sisted as  organist  in  a  sacred  concert 
given  by  a  mixed  chorus. 


PENMANSHIP   TRAINS   THE    EYE 

One  student  of  handwriting  writes 
that  the  study  of  penmanship  has 
helped  her  to  be  more  observing  in 
other  things.  She  states  that  re- 
cently she  took  a  trip  through  the 
museum  which  she  had  previously 
visited  many  times  but  on  this  last 
trip  saw  and  learned  more  in  the  time 
she  stayed  than  ever  before.  She 
praised  penmanship  for  training  her 
eye  and  arousing  her  interest.  Un- 
doubtedly training  in  penmanship 
helps  one  to  be  more  careful  with 
details. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value  to 
commercial  teachers,  including  books  of  speciil 
educational  value  and  books  on  business  subjects. 
All  such  books  will  be  briefly  reviewed  in  these 
columns,  the  object  being  to  give  sufficient  de- 
scription   of    each    to    enable    our    readers    to    de- 

Principles  of  Accounting,  Volume  II 
Advanced,   by  H.   A.   Finney,   Ph.   B., 

C.  P.  A.,  Professor  of  Accounting, 
Northwestern  University.  Published 
by  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York,  N. 
Y.    Cloth  cover,  825  pages. 


has  been  placed  upon  the  rights  of  the  individual 
and  the  organization  of  government,  and  too  little 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  services  which 
government  performs.  Such  subjects  as  Govern- 
ment and  Labor,  Government  and  Agriculture, 
Government  and  Health,  and  Government  and 
Business  have  as  legitimate  a  place  in  a  curriculum 
as  Constitutional  Law,  Public  Administration,  Polit- 
ical  Parties,   or   Legislatures   and   Legislation. 

Because  of  the  numerous  changes  which  are 
taking  place  and  may  take  place  in  the  near 
future,  it  has  seemed  advisable  to  publish  this  work 
in  an  abbreviated  form.  For  this  reason,  all  of 
the  chapters  except  the  first  five  have  been  pub- 
lished in  outline  form.  The  plan  is  to  publish 
the  work  in  a  more  complete  and  permanent  form 
at  a   later  date. 


of  aids  to  teaching.  It  seems  on  careful  study 
however,  that  the  greatest  values  in  the  article; 
are  the  implications  of  progressive  thinking  anc 
planning  for  a  better  education.  During  time 
of  adversity,  principals  evidently  display 
fulness  and  leadership.  The  contribute 
1934  yearbook  are  a  tribute  to  supervisi 
prophecy   of   better   instruction. 
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educed;  and  all  prob 
ems  and  questions  have  been  allocated  to  the 
:hapters    to    which    they    primarily    pertain. 

Government  and  Business,  by  Ford 
P.  Hall,  Associate  Professor  of  Polit- 
ical Science,  Indiana  University.  Pub- 
lished by  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Cloth 
cover,  275  pages. 

With  the  increase  in  government  control  and 
aid  to  business,  there  appears  to  be  need  for  a 
survey  of  the  subject.  The  new  legislation  of  the 
federal  government  has  been  treated  extensively 
and  intensively  but  few  attempts  have  been  made 
to  fit  it  into  a  complete  picture  of  the  control 
of  business.  This  work  deals  not  only  with  new 
legislation  but  also  with  past  federal  regulation 
and    with    state    and    municipal    control. 

In   the  study   of  government,   too   much  emphasis 


The  National  Elementary  Principal, 
Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Ele- 
mentary School  Principals,  Aids  to 
Teaching   in   the   Elementary   School. 

Published  by  the  National  Education 
Association,  1201  Sixteenth  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  Paper  cover,  411 
pages. 

ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS  con- 
stantly seek  to  improve  instruction.  For  some  time 
supervision  has  been  considered  as  the  most  im- 
portant function  of  the  principal.  Today,  there 
is  a  definite  trend  to  consider  supervision  as  the 
function  of  the  principal;  administration,  clerical 
duties,  and  other  activities  are  fitted  into  the 
function  of  supervision  as  component  parts.  Every- 
thing that  the  principal  does  touches  the  learning 
processes  in  some  vital  way.  Previous  yearbooks 
of  the  Department  have  helped  to  raise  the  pro- 
fessional understanding  and  standards  of  principals. 
In  this,  the  Thirteenth  Yearbook,  direct  emphasis 
is  placed  again  upon  the  improvement  of  instruc- 
tion . 

Throughout  this  yearbook  are  many  excellent 
descriptions    of   practices   in    the    provision    and    use 


Business  Education  and  the  Con- 
sumer, published  by  the  Southwestern 
Publishing  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Pa- 
per cover,  116  pages. 

A  report  of  the  proceedings  of  The  University 
of  Chicago  Conference  on  Business  Education  1934. 
The  first  conference  was  conducted  in  1933  on 
the  Reconstruction  of  Secondary  School  Business 
Education.  The  second  was  held  in  June,  1934 
and  the  third  one  will  be  held  in  June,  1935. 
The  interest  in  the  conference  has  been  nation- 
wide and  leaders  and  teachers  in  the  fields  of  busi- 
ness, home  economics,  and  social  science  attended 
the  various  sessions.  Any  teacher  or  person  in- 
terested in  business  education  should  secure  a  copy 
of    this    report. 

The   following   are  some  of  the   discussions: 

The  Place  of  the  Consumer  in  the  New  Indus- 
trial  Set-up— Paul  H.   Douglas. 

Types  of  Information  Available  to  the  Con- 
sumer—  Ha:el    Kyrk. 

The   Deception   of   the   Consumer— Joseph   Grein. 

Economic  Organization  From  the  Consumer's 
Point   of  View — Leverett   S.    Lyon. 

The  Recovery  Program  and  the  Consumer — -W. 
H.  Spencer. 

The  Extent  to  Which  Business  Educates  the 
Consumer— James   L.    Palmer. 

Consumer  Education  in  the  Secondary  Schools — 
Leonard  V.   Koos. 

Consumer  Education  Through  Social-Business 
Education— H.    G.    Shcilds. 

Practical  Methods  in  Consumer  Education  in 
the    Schools — Henry   Harap. 


PROGRESS 


THE  ZANER-BLOSER 

Finger  Fitting  Pencil 
A  Practical,  Inexpensive  Christmas  Gift 


Single  Copy,   postpaid,   $1.00 


A  large  design  known  as  C.  P.  Zaner's  masterpiece  in  flourishing.  It 
represents  an  eagle,  forceful  and  lifelike,  winging  himself  through  intricate 
curves  and  branches  with  much  energy.  It  is  on  a  fine  plate  paper  22x28 
inches,  and  the  original  of  this  design  hangs  on  the  walls  of  the  Zanerian 
College   of   Penmanship.    Columbus,    Ohio. 

If  you  admire  beauty  and  curve,  contrast  and  skill,  get  "Progress"  and 
hang  it  on  your  wall.  It  also  makes  an  appropriate  prize  to  present  to 
the  student  who  makes  the  most  improvement  in  penmanship.  Securely 
mailed    in    a    tube,    postpaid,    for    but    $1.00.      Special    prices   in    quantities. 


It  Has  These  Advantages: 

1.  It  is  always  the  right  length  to  write  with — 
never  too  short. 

2.  It   will   outlast   a   dozen   ordinary   pencils. 

3.  Your  fingers  do  not  annoyingly  slip  down  to 
the  point  when  writing. 

4.  It  is  well  balanced,  light  in  weight,  pleasing 
in  appearance. 

5.  It  is  made  in  a  variety  of  colors. 

6.  It  is  provided  with  a  means  of  knowing  at 
all  times  the  length  of  the  lead  in  the 
pencil. 

7.  It  is  made  to  fit  the  hand,  which  means 
comfort  in   writing. 

8.  Its  shape  is  an  aid  to  correct  pencil  hold- 
ing, with  fingers  the  correct  distance  away 
from  the  point. 

9.  It  can  be  refilled  with  any  standard  lead. 


ol  name  or  the  name  of  any 
Old    English    for    50c    extra. 
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ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 

612  N.  Park  St.  Columbus,  Ohio 


THE    ZANER-BLOSER 
COMPANY 

612   North   Park  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio 
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Few  of  our  readers   are  acquainted   with   the  work  of  Samuel   D.   Holt,   who,    as  the  above   work   will   testify,    ranked 
as  one  of  the  most   skillful   engrossers.      Mr.   Holt   died  very   young   but  he   left   many   masterpieces   of  engrossing   art. 
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For  Students  of  Engrossing 


ZANERIAN   MANUAL  OF   ALPHABETS 
AND  ENGROSSING 


practical      engrossing 
published.       Revised 
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PLAIN    USEFUL    LETTERING,    32    pages,    _ 

SOENNECKEN  LETTERING  PENS 


The. 


the 


p,  n 


cuting  the  various  styles  of  let- 
tering, German  Text,  Old  Eng- 
lish, etc.,  etc.  For  making  or 
filling  names  in  diplomas,  en- 
grossing resolutions,  for  ledger 
headings,  or  in  fact  for  execut- 
ing any  kind  of  practical,  rapid 
lettering,  these  pens  are  the  best 
made.  There  are  a  few  other 
numbers  of  these  pens  than  are 
mentioned  here,  but  these 
twelve    are    all    any    engrossing 


■^^jS^J 


Single    pointed    pen,    9    numbers — 
1.  V/i,  2,  2"/2l  3.  31/2,  4,  5,  and  6 


Double    Lettering    Holde 


..20c 


1  complete  set  of  these  twelve  Pens,  Nos.  1,  IV2.  2,  2Vi,  3,  3!/2.  4,  5, 
and  6  single  pointed,  and  Nos.  10,  20  and  30  double  pointed,  post- 
paid    $   .35 

1   dozen    of    any    numbers    (assorted    as   desired)    single    pointed    25 

1   dozen    of   any   numbers    (assorted   as   desired)    double   pointed   .60 

Less   than   a  dozen   single   pointed   pens,   2   for  5c.   and  less   than   a 
dozen    double    pointed,    5c   each. 

V4   gross    of    any    one    number    single    pointed    pens,    postpaid 50 

1   gross   of   any   one   number   single   pointed   pens,    postpaid   1.75 

!/4   gross   of    any   one   number   double   pointed    pens,    postpaid   1.50 


"INKHOLDER" 

for  Soennecken  Lettering  Pens.  But 
ink  dipping  is  necessary  when  this 
holder    is    used.      Saves    time    and    pa 


when 


siderable 
Each,    10   cents. 
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INKS 

Zanerian   India.   Postpaid   40c 

Zanerian    Gold,    Postpaid    25c 

Arnold's  Japan,  Postpaid  50c 

PAPERS 

Zanerian  5  lb.,  Express  Coll $1.50 

Zanerian   No.   9,   Express   Coll 80 

Artificial  Parchment  (16x21)   6  sheets 

postpaid 1.50 

Genuine  Sheepskin  (16x21)   1  sheet  postpaid  2.50 

White  Cardboard  (22iix281«)  6  sheets 

postpaid    .90 


TEXT   LETTERING   AND   ENGROSSING 
COURSE    BY    CORRESPONDENCE 

Our  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing  Course 
will  train  you  to  handle  a  broad  pen  successfully, 
to  letter  diplomas,  and  do  broad  pen  lettering 
for  all  occasions.  It  covers  in  twelve  lessons 
alphabets  like  the  American,  Unretouched  and 
Retouched  Old  English,  German  Text,  Shading, 
etc.  Teachers  can  profitably  take  this  course,  as 
well  as  those  who  are  going  into  the  engrossing 
business.  Lettering  as  a  business  or  as  a  sideline 
is  very  profitable.  You  can  become  quite  skillful 
by  faithfully  following  this  course. 

Price  of  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 

Course   (including  manual)   $12.00 

Supplies  for  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 
Course  2.85 


ADVANCED   ENGROSSING   COURSE 
BY  CORRESPONDENCE 

Our  advanced  Engrossing  Course  supplements 
our  Roundhand  and  Text  Lettering  and  Engros- 
sing courses.  It  covers  standard  alphabets,  as 
the  Egyptian,  Roman,  Medial,  Old  English,  etc. 
It  covers  the  work  from  fundamentals  of  letter- 
ing to  the  making  of  elaborate  resolutions,  etc.  It 
will  train  you  to  make  initial  letters,  borders, 
scrolls,  alphabets,  resolutions,  memorials,  testi- 
monials, diplomas  and  most  of  the  things  done 
by  engrossers.  This  course  lays  a  good  founda- 
tion, and  if  after  completing  it  you  desire  to  go 
higher  you  can  attend  the  Zanerian  and  complete 
your  training  in  a  short  time.  The  Text  Letter- 
ing and  Engrossing  course  should  be  taken  before 
the  Advanced  Engrossing  course. 

Price  of  Advanced  Engrossing  Course 

( including  text)    $12.00 

Supplies  for  Advanced  Engrossing  Course       2.25 
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Stimulate';  Better  Handwritini 


The  Educator  Certificate,  No.  10 

Size  12  x  16  inches,  price  50  cents 


THE  EDUCATOR,  as  a  monthly  penmanship  magazine, 
not    only    presents    the    best,     most    inspiring    and 
practical   lessons   in   penmanship,   but   also   grants   a 
beautiful  Certificate. 

Subscribers  to  THE  EDUCATOR  who  follow  a  series 
oi  lessons  given  therein  and  attain  a  grade  of  80%  may 
secure  this  certificate. 

The  standard  is  a  normal  one  and  should  be  attained 
by  all.  A  certificate  is  a  credit  to  the  possessor.  It 
means  that  the  person  has  acquired  an  excellence  in  pen- 
manship that  will  be  a  valuable  asset  through  life. 

To  secure  this  certificate,  you  must  write  a  good 
business  hand  and  in  a  business-like  manner.  The  writing 
must  be  more  than  merely  legible,  but  it  need  not  be 
perfect.  Moreover,  it  needs  to  be  smooth  in  quality  of 
une,  neat  :n  appearance,  orderly  in  arrangement  and 
written  freely  v/ich  mainly  arm  movement  and  with  no 
shade. 

Write  for  club  rates  on  THE  EDUCATOR.  Every 
student  and  teacher  interested  in  penmanship  should  be 
a  subscriber. 
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A    greatly    reduced    illustration    of 
sample   to   teachers   for   the   asking. 


Educator. 
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of    The    Educator    Certificate.    Any 
pupils   in   this   certificate   may   have 


Size  10'/2xl6  inches,  price  50c 

AFTER  winning  either  the  High  or  Business 
School,  or  The  Educator  Certificate,  students 
should  work  for  the  Advanced  -Certificate,  by 
practicing  from  Zaner-Bloser  Manual  144,  Zaner- 
Bloser  Manual  96  or  Junior  High  School  Manual. 
The  standard  for  this  certificate  is  85%  on  the 
Zaner-Bloser  Scale,  which  means  that  the  writing 
must  be  better  than  the  average  high  school 
pupil's  work.  If  you  desire  to  write  a  fine  hand 
that  will  attract  attention  in  the  business  world, 
win  this  certificate. 


INFORMATION   REGARDING 

other   certificates    such    as    Primary,    Grammar,    High    School,    Blackboard,    Professional   will   be   sent 
on   request.     Ask   for   Certificate   Circular. 
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ON  THE  OCEAN  FRONT 

Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey 
SITUATED  DIRECTLY  ON  THE  BOARDWALK  and 
CONVENIENT  TO  ALL  PIERS  and  AMUSEMENTS. 


Per  day, 
per  person 


European 
Plan 


With  Meals 
Private  Bath 


Private 
Bath 


HOT  AND  COLD  SEA  WATER  5 

IN  ALL  BATHS  g 
Excellent  Food                            French  Cuisine 

Garage  H 

Emanuel  E.  Katz,  Man.  Director  a 

a 


School   Scissors 

FOR  SALE 

Priced  Low  for  Immediate  Disposal 


BLUNT  END  STYLE— 4  INCH 

Stamped  Steel,  Blunt  End  School  Scissors.  Full 
Nickel  Plate.     Steel  Rivet.  7c  each  while  they  last. 

SHARP  POINTED  STYLE —5  INCH 

Stamped  Steel,  Semi-Point  School  Scissors.  Highly 
Nickel  Blades  and  ground  insides,  steel  rivet.  14c 
each  while  they  last. 


The  Zaner-BloserCompany 

Columbus,  Ohio 


NEW  STANDARD 
Typewriting 


NATHANIEL  ALTHOLZ 

Director   of   Commercial    Education 

Board  of  Education 

City  of  New  York 

AND 

CHARLES  E.  SMITH 

Specialist  in 
Typewriting   Instruction 


Trainer  of 

every  World's  Professional 

Typewriting   Champion. 


Meets  the  common  problems  of  the  type- 
writing classroom. 

Permits  a  simple  and  progressive  method 
of  teaching. 

Is  meeting  with  the  widespread  approval 
of  typewriting  teachers  everywhere. 

An  important  contribution  to  typewriting 
instruction. 


Pitman  Publishing  Corporation 


2  West  45th  Street 


New  York 
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EDUCATION 

A    Monthly   Magazine   Devoted   to   the   Art, 

Science,  Philosophy,  and  Literature  of 

Education 

Herbert  Blair,  Editor-in-Chief 

Professor  of  Education,   School  of  Education, 
Boston   University 

Some  Special  Feature  Numbers 

GEOGRAPHY 

Edited  by  Douglas   C.  Ridgley 

ART 
Edited  by   Royal   Bailey  Farnum 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
Edited  by  Frederick  E.  Bolton 

VISUAL  EDUCATION 
Edited  by   F.  Dean   McClusky 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 
Edited  by  Arthur  B.  Mays 

By  popular  request  EDUCATION  is  indexed  in  the  "Readers 
Guide  to  Periodical  Literature"  and  in  "The  Education  Index."  See 
that  your  library  has  it.  Subscription  Price:  $4.00  per  year.  Forty 
cents   per   copy. 

Mention  this  advertisement  and  ask  for  a  Free  Sample  Copy. 


The  Palmer  Company,  Publishers 
120  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Are  You  Abreast  of  the 
Newest  Developments 

In  the  Teaching  of 
Commercial  Subjects? 

Advancements,  new  perspectives,  better  ways  to  ac- 
complish more,  have  taken  place  in  the  teaching  of 
shorthand,  typewriting,  and  other  commercial  sub- 
jects, just  as  they  have  in  other  fields  of  education. 

Teachers  of  commercial  subjects,  and  those  prepar- 
ing to  enter  this  profession,  will  find  the  Gregg 
Normal  Session  a  source  of  inspiration,  and  an  in- 
valuable aid  to  efficient  teaching. 

Attractive  courses  of  study,  an  unusually  strong 
teaching  staff,  and  other  exclusive  features  are  of- 
fered. Decide  now  to  take  this  important  step  to 
self-advancement.     Write  today  for  Bulletin  about 

The  1935  Normal  Session  Beginning 
July  1  and  Closing  August  9 

The  Gregg  College 

6  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 


IN  CHICAGO 

Auditorium  hotel  rooms  are 
large,  spacious  and  comfortable 
with  beds  that  were  really  made 
for  restful  slumber. 


Live  on  Michigan  Avenue,  close 
to  "the  Loop,  when  you  visit 
Chicago.  Enjoy  the  traditional 
luxury  of  the  Auditorium  Hotel 
—  yours  now  at  an  extremely 
moderate  cost. 


AUDITORIUM  Hotel 


MICHIGAN    AVENUE    AT    CONGRESS     ST. 
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YOUR  PROFESSIONAL 
ADVANCEMENT 

This  year  of  1935  will  not  be  the  year  to  seek  a 
position  that  pays  a  larger  salary,  but  it  may  be  the 
year  for  you  to  secure  a  position  that  offers  greater 
opportunities. 


Enroll  in  our  Reliable  Placement  Bureau 

and 

Let  us  Help  You 


THE  OHIO  TEACHERS  BUREAU 

H.  Ray  Wagner,  Director 
1952  N.  High  Street  Columbus,  Ohio 


Printing.... 

our  SERVICE 


is 


Catalogs 
Price   Lists 
Color  Work 
Publications 
House  Organs 
Mailing  Pieces 

Stationery 

Loose  Leaf  Record  Sheets 

Factory  and  Office  Forms 

Special  Blank  Book  Manufacturing 

Pen  Ruled  Forms — They  save  the  eyes 

May  We  Serve  You? 
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Will  Accord  PERMANENCE 
and  PROTECTION  to  your  writing 

These  priceless  advantages  which  HIGGINS'  ETERNAL  BLACK  WRIT- 
ING INK  gives  to  all  writing  are  due  to  inherent  qualities  older  and  deeper 
rooted  than  a  sturdy  oak.  As  the  roots  deeply  penetrate  the  soil  to  anchor 
a  beautiful  tree,  so  does  HIGGINS'  ETERNAL  BLACK  WRITING  INK 
penetrate  the  tiny  fibres  of  the  paper  on  which  it  is  written,  "anchoring" 
the   writing    permanently   and   fadelessly   to   the   paper. 

Centuries  ago,  the  ancient  Egyptians  discovered  the  qualities  of  per- 
manence and  penetration  in  carbon  writing  ink.  Their  clearly  legible  papyri 
written  in  such  ink  still  exist.  Today,  thousands  of  people  to  whom  accurate, 
distinct  writing  is  of  paramount  importance,  use  HIGGINS*  ETERNAL 
BLACK  WRITING  INK— the  ink  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  revived. 
Try  Higgins'  Eternal  Black  Writing  Ink  and  see 
for     yourself.        10c     the     standard     2-oz.     bottle. 


CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  INC. 


271  Ninth  St. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HIGGINS' 

Eternal    black    Writing  Ink 


Prepare  for  a  Position 

Or  Business  of  Your  Own 


By  preparing  to  do  pen  work  you  can  establish  a 
penmanship  or  engrossing  business  of  your  own  in  any 
good  sized  city.  The  opportunities  are  unlimited.  There 
is  a  large  volume  of  penmanship  business  and  the  pos- 
sibilities for  increasing  it  are  very  promising.  The  future 
is  really  very  bright.  We  urge  you  to  investigate  this 
interesting  line  of  work. 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  to  teach  penmanship  if 
you  desire  a  good  teaching  position. 

The  Zanerian  has  trained  thousands  of  the  leading 
penmen  and  teachers  and  can  help  you  to  thoroughly  pre- 
pare yourself.  Come  to  the  Zanerian,  or  if  that  is  not 
possible,   enroll   for  the  correspondence  courses. 


Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship 

612   N.   Park   St.  Columbus,   Ohio 


~Jed  in  the  heart  oHhe city 
rlose   to   office   buildings, 

S  your  home  in  Philadelphia. 

the   Roof   Garden  .  .  iJJ j^,,,.., 
Walton  Gardens  .  .  .  Ph'»°°    ? 

only  sidewalk  cafe. 

350  Rooms  wUhB-h    •    Ro.es  b.gin  o'$2^0 

BROADATLOCUST 


School    Activities 

The  National  Extra  C  urricular  Magazine 

Our  Best  Testimonial  and  proof 
of  unusual  Reader  Interest — 

....  the  number  of  School 
Activities  readers  has  in- 
creased 400%  during  the 
depression! 


Many  of  our  readers  tell  us  that  their  copies  of  School 
Activities  are  in  constant  demand  not  only  in  their 
schools    but    at    church    and    other    community    functions. 


Subscription  Rate — $2.00  per  year 
($1.50  Cash  With  Order) 


The  School  Activities  Pub.  Go. 

1013  WEST  SIXTH  STREET 
TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


<£         SINCE   1858  " 
THE  BEST  PEN  NAME 


A     line    etching 
by  A.  L.  Guptill 


Made  with  a 
Spencerian  A  rt 
Series    Pen    No. 


Have  You  a  Feeling  for  the 
Niceties  of  Expression  in 
Social  Correspondence? 

If  so,  then  you  will  be  interested  in  the  Spencerian 
Social  Letter  Contest. 

To  enter  the  contest  all  you  need  do  is  to  write  a 
social  letter,  either  formal  or  informal,  to  meet  the  need  of 
a  letter  of;  invitation,  acceptance,  regret,  congratulation, 
condolence,  etc.,  and  send  it  with  your  name  and  address 
to  Spencerian  Pen  Company,  347  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Letters  will  be  judged  on  penmanship,  attractive  ap- 
pearance and  expression. 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  for  the  six  best  letters  sub- 
mitted during  the  month. 

Photographic  copies  of  the  Flickinger-Spencer  Eagle, 
(one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  flourishing  in 
existence),  11"  x  14"  in  size  and  mounted  ready  for  fram- 
ing constitute  the  first  three  prizes. 

"Letters  that  must  be  Penned,"  a  brochure  by  Emily 
Post,  the  leading  authority  on  the  subject,  will  be  given 
for  the  next  three  prizes. 

When  you  see  the  name  SPENCERIAN,  think  of 
the  three  types  of  pens : 

SPENCERIAN  STEEL  PENS,  with  the 
double  elastic  action,  for  expert  penmanship,  school,  social 
and  business  use,  for  more  than  76  years  the  finest  writing 
instrument  that  can  be  made. 

SPENCERIAN  FOUNTAIN  PENS,  the  only 
fountain  pen  made  with  the  "easy  quill  action,"  hereto- 
fore found  only  in  Spencerian  Steel  Pens. 

SPENCERIAN  ART  SERIES  PENS,  made 
expressly  for  artists'  and  art  students'  use. 

If  you  are  unable  to  obtain  these  three  types  of  pens 
from  your  usual  source  of  supply,  please  write  direct  giv- 
ing to  us  the  name  of  your  local  dealer  and  we  will  send 
you  samples  of  the  Spencerian  Steel  Pens  together  with 
interesting  literature  on  our  other  pens. 

SPENCERIAN   PEN   COMPANY 


347  Broadway, 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Announcing  a  New 


Intensive  Course  in  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 

To  meet  the  demand  for  a  one-year  high  school  course,  as  well  as  for  a  briefer 
course  in  private  commercial  schools,  we  have  just  published 

Intensive  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 

by  E.  H.  Fearon 

Peabody  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

If  you  are  interested  in  reducing  textbook  costs,  students'  learning  time,  and 
effort  in  the  teaching  of  bookkeeping,  you  will  want  to  see  this  new  book. 

Salient  Features 

1.  The  subject  matter  is  arranged  to  develop  three  things  in  the  student: 

a.  The  ability  to  think  intensively,  to  analyze  and  interpret 
financial  facts,  and  to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of 
business  transactions ; 

b.  The  technical  knowledge  needed  to  express  business  trans- 
actions in  accounting  terms ; 

c.  The  technical  skill  required  to  enter  business  transactions 
correctly  in  the  customary  books  of  record. 

2.  The  lesson  plan  places  a  premium  on  personal  efficiency  and  business  thrift- 
iness,  setting  as  the  pupil's  goal  practical  business  standards  of  achievement. 

3.  An  understanding  of  accounting  facts  takes  precedence  over  arithmetic.  Not 
a  moment  of  the  pupil's  time  is  wasted  on  unnecessary  calculations. 

4.  The  pupil  is  given  a  broad  outlook  on  business  management  through  a 
comprehensive  treatment  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  profits  and  losses. 

"Intensive  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting"  is  printed  in  one  volume  of  nearly 
500  pages,  attractively  bound,  and  illustrated  in  three  colors.  No  separate  forms  re- 
quired. 

List  Price:   $1.80 

Ready  March,  1 

Ask  our  nearest  office  to  send  you  a  sample  copy. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York         Chicago  Boston  San  Francisco        Toronto         London  Sydney 

Gregg  Books  Are  Authoritative. 
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National  Commercial  Teachers' 

Federation 


The  thirty-seventh  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Commercial  Teachers'  Federation  was  held  in 
Chicago,  December  26-28,  and  was  presided  over  by 
Dr.  E.  M.  Hull,  president  of  Banks  College,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

NEW  OFFICERS 

The  new  president  is  Professor  D.  D.  Lessenberry, 
director  of  courses  in  commercial  education,  University 
of  Pittsburgh. 

The  following  are  the  other  officers  and  executives: 
first  vice  president,  L.  M.  Hazen,  Shaw  High  School, 
East  Cleveland;  second  vice  president,  Mrs.  Marion 
Tedens,  Chicago  Board  of  Education,  Chicago ;  secre- 
tary, Bruce  F.  Gates,  president  of  Gates  College,  Water- 
loo, Iowa;  treasurer,  J.  Murray  Hill,  Bowling  Green 
Business  University,  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky;  execu- 
tive committee,  Ivan  E.  Chapman,  principal  of  Western 
High  School,  Detroit,  and  H.  M.  Owen,  president  of 
Brown's  Business  College,  Decatur,  Illinois.  The  ex- 
ecutive council  consists  of:  president,  D.  D.  Lessenberry; 
executive  committee,  Ivan  E.  Chapman;  executive  com- 
mittee, H.  M.  Owen;  secretary,  Bruce  F.  Gates;  treas- 


urer, J.  Murray  Hill;  and  past  president,  Edward  M. 
Hull,  president  of  Banks  College,  Philadelphia. 

About  a  thousand  attended  the  convention.  Many 
felt  that  the  1934  convention  was  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful held  in  many  years. 

Conditions  generally  with  the  Business  Colleges 
are  on  the  upward  trend.  Most  of  the  schools  report 
an  increase  in  the  enrollment  and  conditions  are  better 
with  them. 

Those  who  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  attending 
the  Association  may  secure  a  copy  of  the  yearbook  and 
read  the  various  talks  which  were  given.  The  yearbook 
is  free  to  members,  therefore,  see  that  your  name  is  on 
the  membership  list. 

The  next  convention  will  be  held  in  Chicago  dur- 
ing the  Christmas  Holidays. 

We  hope  that  the  penmen  of  the  country  and  per- 
sons interested  in  penmanship  will  lend  their  support 
to  the  new  officers  in  making  the  penmanship  section 
of  the  next  meeting  one  of  the  best  that  has  been  held 
for  years. 
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THE  EDUCATOR  is  the  best  medium 
through  which  to  reach  business  college  pro- 
prietors and  managers,  commercial  teachers  and 
students,  and  lovers  of  penmanship.  Copy  must 
reach  our  office  by  the  10th  of  the  month  for  the 
issue    of    the    following    month. 
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Lessons  in  Handwriting 


by  Alonzo  F.  Myers,  Nelle  Slye  Warner  and  E.  A.  Lupfer 

No.  6 


The  k. 

(1)     k  has  a  finish  all  its  own.    It  begins  with  an  over  stroke  like  in  h.     The  small  down  stroke  is  a  slant 
and  must  be  kept  parallel.  (2)     Cross  the  loop  of  k  a  little  higher  than  for  1.     (3)     Watch  slant  and  spacing. 


>C^ 


(4)     Remember   proportion.     Practice   this   sentence. 

This  shows  how  to  practice  the  K.     Study  the  beginning  and  ending  strokes.     Notice  how  they  curve. 


Make  loops  and  capitals  same  height.     Be  sure  they  are  three  times  taller  than  small  letters. 


£^A^ey^ 


You  can  afford  to  practice  on  these  combinations. 


The  b. 

(1)  The  b  adds  a  hook  to  the  I.    It  is  composed  of  four  strokes. 

(2)  Keep  slant  of  b  straight  and  not  curved.     Make  b's  open. 

(3)  Space  b's  equally.     Make  all  same  size.     Dip  hooks.     Don't  make  loops  too  wide. 
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The  straight  line  exercise  helps  to  form  the  retrace  on  the  capital  B  and  to  get  the  back  of  the  small  b 
straight.     Master  each  exercise  on  this  line. 


Keep  bowl  of  b  open.  Watch  even  size  of  letters  and  proportion  while  writing  this  sentence. 


Pick  out  the  letters  which  give  you  trouble  and  practice   them  in  connection  with  oval  or  straight  line  ex- 
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The  h. 

(1)  The  finish  of  the  h  is  like  the  last  part  of  n,  and  must  be  curved.  (2)  Notice  that  the  finish  of  h  does 
not  touch  the  loop.  There  are  two  slants  in  h  to  keep  parallel.  Count  1,  2,  3.  (3)  Space  evenly  and  make  same 
height. 


Repeat  words  often  enough  to  be  able  to  write  them  well. 


(1)  t  is  the  largest  of  the  lower  case  letters.  It  extends  above  the  line  %  space  and  V2  space  below  the 
line. 

(2)  Both  loops  of  f  are  equal  in  length  and  breadth.  The  loops  do  not  touch,  but  are  separated  by  % 
space.  The  lower  loop  closes  without  crossing  the  slant  line.  It  is  a  right  hand  loop  like  in  q.  (23)  Keep  down 
strokes  slanting  properly  and  straight. 


^7<^2^C^^£^^^l^^^ 
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You  should  have  a  good  scale  with  which  to  grade  your  penmanship. 


<^^>c^^^-^t^^^^- 


cxs _-^ 


Close  i  carefully.     Don't  let  loops  touch.     Make  both  loops  equal  in  length  and  breadth. 


S,  T  and  I  have  much  in  common  in  shape.     Study  the  similarity  of  these  letters. 


Words  from  Gettysburg  Address,  containing  upper  loops. 


^ftt^rL^^^S^^  t^l^C^L^" .^C^IL^Ci^L^ 


Sentence  to  practice. 


19 


v_^z%^>!^?z^2_^-^-zX^><^^  t^^4-^€^<^v^t^£'Z^: 


In  the  lower  grades  it  is  well  to  pronounce  words  to    the    pupils    when    practicing    them    so    that    they   will 
recognize  the  spelling  both  from  sound  and  sight. 
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Select  from  the  group  of  words  difficult  letter  combinations  and  master  them.     Here  are  some  of  the  most 
difficult  joinings. 


January  is  written  so  many  times  that  it  should  he  given  special  attention.    Also  practice  the  other  months 
beginning  with  J. 


-  y^L^^f  \J^>t^^L^y 


Practice  these  exercises  and  combinations  until  you  can  make  them  well. 


crrT-^ky 


^e^t^  ^C<7-7^/ 


This  copy  gives  some  of  the  other  months  and  abbreviations.     See  how  well  you  can  write  them. 


A  moderate  amount  of  exercises  helps  to  make  writing  interesting  and  easy. 


cr 


T 


This  shows  a  good  way  to  develop  the  capitals  T  and  F  in  February  and  Tuesday.     Work  out  similar  ex- 
ercises for  December  and  Wednesday. 


G^  O^'  €/ 


te^y 


Frequently  check  to  see  if  the  position  of  the  hand,  pen  and  paper  can  be  improved. 
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The  Development  of  Handwriting  Skill 


by  MAGDALENE  GUEQUIERRE 

Supervisor  of  Handwriting,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

No.  6 


FIFTH  GRADE  WRITING 


Introduction 

In  this  grade  attention  should  be  directed  to  def- 
initely laying  a  foundation  for  speed,  quality  and  legi- 
bility. The  pupils  have  by  this  time  been  led  through 
the  initial  steps  of  learning  to  write.  This  is  the  time 
to  develop  speed,  quality  and  legibility.  The  fifth  and 
sixth  grades  are  the  grades  where  intensive  drill  is 
necessary  and  not  merely  incidental. 

"In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  a  good 
many  experiments  were  made  in  the  teaching  of  the 
fundamental  subjects  without  drill.  It  was  thought  that 
the  child  would  acquire  a  sufficient  mastery  of  reading, 
writing,  spelling  and  arithmetic  by  using  these  subjects 
in  their  natural  settings.  Accordingly,  no  periods  were 
set  aside  for  special  training,  and  only  such  training  was 
given  as  the  child  happened  to  get  incidentally  in  con- 
nection with  the  use  of  those  activities.  Then  came 
standardized  tests  and  the  careful  measurements  of  the 
results  of  instruction.  The  application  of  these  standard- 
ized tests  showed  pretty  clearly  that  the  incidental 
method  would  not  produce  as  high  a  degree  of  skill  as 
would  organized  drill.  There  has  been  in  recent  years, 
then,  a  general  return  to  the  practice  of  using  system- 
atic drill  in  teaching  these  subjects.  Experiment  has 
shown  that  such  drill  produces  rapid  improvement." — 
Dr.  Frank  N.  Freeman  "Public  School  Handwriting." 

More  thought  should  be  given  to  the  benefit  of  drill 
intelligently  applied,  especially  to  the  individual  prob- 
lems of  the  pupils.  Pupils  should  be  shown  how  writing 
is  used  both  in  and  outside  of  school  and  be  expected  to 
learn  how  to  write  legibly  in  all  of  their  daily  activities. 
The  teacher  can  assist  in  attaining  this  goal  by  marking 
off  illegible  letters  in  the  written  work  accomplished  in 
the  daily  handwriting  of  other  school  subjects. 


General  Aims 

To  develop  sufficient  skill  so  as  to  enable  the  pupil 
to  write  legibly  and  rapidly  enough  to  satisfy  his  social 
needs. 

To  provide  opportunity  for  each  child  to  progress 
at  his  best  rate. 

To  diagnose  individual  writing  difficulties  and  to  pro- 
vide experiences  which  will  tend  to  develop  the  pupil's 
power  to  direct  his  own  practice  and  to  judge  the  suc- 
cess of  his  efforts. 

To  motivate  handwriting  so  that  the  pupil  will  use 
skill  in  all  writing  situations. 

To  make  every  handwriting  lesson  an  interesting 
and  instructive  one. 

To  lead  pupils  to  develop  an  analytical  attitude  by 
asking  suggestive  questions. 

Achievement  Standards 

The  standards  of  the  4-A  grade  are  suggested  for 
review  achievement. 

Additional  Standards  for  the  Fifth  Grade 

A  class  standard  of  Satisfactory  on  Freeman-Zaner- 
Bloser  writing  scales,  or  55  on  the  Ayers  Scale. 

A  writing  fluency  of  from  55-60  letters  a  minute 
without  sacrificing  form  or  legibility. 

Well  developed  movement  habits  in  each  individual. 

Satisfactory  slant  and  spacing  together  with  a  high 
standard  of  neatness,  accuracy,  and  arrangement  of 
papers  in  all  written  work. 

Ability  to  write  a  legible  signature. 

Familiarity  with  the  uses  of  writing  outside  the 
school  as  well  as  in  school. 

Correct  and  healthful  posture  habits. 
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Standard  Handwriting  Scale  Grade  Five 


Work  to  be  Covered 

Intensive  training  is  to  be  on  the  first  half  of  the 
compendium  in  the  5-B  grade  and  on  the  latter  half  in 
the  5-A  grade. 

Review  training:  Practice  on  the  capitals  and  small 
letters.  Children  should  be  able  to  write  them  in  cor- 
rect alphabetical  order  in  order  to  aid  them  in  their 
dictionary  work. 

Practice  5-B  To  vary  the  practice  work,  letters 
may  be  divided  into  groups.  Difficult  grade  words  begin- 
ning with  the  different  letters  can  be  practiced. 

n     m     a     o     c     v     x 

e  i     u     w     r     s 

t  1     b     h     k     f 
a     d     g     p     q 

j  g     f     q     p     y     z 

This  arrangement  affords  practice  on  similar  begin- 
ning and  ending  strokes  and  on  lower  loop  letters. 

M     N     H     K     W 

U  V  W     X     Y     Z 

O  A     C  E 

S  G  F  T     I     J 

P  B  K 

D  L  Q 

The  small  letters  may  be  divided  into  the  short 
lower  case  letters — a,  c,  e,  i,  m,  n,  o,  r,  s,  u,  v,  w,  x,  the 
extended  letters  —  b,  f,  h,  j,  k,  1,  the  semi-extended  let- 
ters— p,  t,  d,  and  the  lower  loop  letters — g,  j,  f,  p,  q,  y,  z. 
The  following  words  contain  all  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet:  judgement,  because,  falsely,  waxlike,  roam, 
puzzle,  having,  quiet.  An  interesting  way  to  utilize  these 
words  would  be  to  appoint  a  committee  whose  function 
it  would  be  to  make  short  clear  sentences  using  these 
words.  The  same  committee  would  also,  in  conjunction 
with  the  teacher,  find  interesting  words  for  the  capitals 
and  small  letters.  It  is  understood  that  mere  monoton- 
ous copying  of  these  letters  will  not  suffice.  An  alphabet 
test  is  one  corrective  for  slow  rate  in  writing.  The 
sentence,  "The  quick  brown  fox  jumps  over  the  lazy 
dog"  contains  all  the  letters  in  the  alphabet.  The  pre- 
scribed time  limit  for  the  fifth  grade  is  writing  this 
sentence  five  times  in  2%  minutes.  After  the  preliminary 
test  the  idea  will  be  to  help  the  needy  pupils  until  the 
entire  class  can  write  the  sentence  in  the  required  time 
limit. 

Practice  5-A.    Grouping  letters: 

1.     w     u     i     s     r     e 

a     o     c     v     n     m     x 
t     d     p 


1     b     h     k 
j    z    y    S    q 


The  capitals  may  be  regrouped:  H,  K,  M,  N,  Q,  U, 
V,  W,  X,  Y,  Z.  These  will  afford  good  material 
for  practice  and  analysis,  stressing  that  they  all 
begin  the  same  way  and  should  be  the  same  height. 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  H,  I,  J,  L,  O,  P,  B,  S,  T,  are 
also  to  be  made  the  same  slant  and  height.  The  most 
difficult  capitals  are  Q,  V,  Y,  U,  X  and  Z.  Another  ar- 
rangement is  based  on  the  fundamental  movements:  Di- 
rect Oval  (8)— A,  C,  D,  E,  L,  O,  G,  S;  Indirect  Oval  (15) 
— F,  T,  H,  I,  J,  K,  M,  N,  Q,  U,  V,  W,  X,  Y,  Z;  Push  and 
Pull  (3)— P,  B,  R. 

The  capitals  may  also  be  regrouped  and  practiced 
according  to  the  principle  of  the  introductory  stroke. 

Loop  and  down  stroke:  H,  K,  SI,  N,  (4) 
X,  W,  Z   (3) 
Q  (1) 
IT,  Y,  V,  (3) 

Down  stroke  and  small  indirect  oval:  P,  B,  B   (3) 
Based  on  swing  and  finish:  T,  F  (2) 
Based  on  direct  oval:  A,  O,  G,  S,  D,  E  (6) 

Based  on  loop  and  outward  swing:  C,  E  (2) 
Based  on  indirect  oval  and  down  slant:  J,  I  (2) 
Names  found  in  the  geography  or  history  assign- 
ments can  be  used  in  connection  with  the  practice  on 
these  letters. 

In  the  5-A  grade  efforts  should  be  made  by  the 
teacher  to  have  the  children  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  forms  of  both  small  and  capital  letters. 

A  group  of  words  using  all  of  the  letters  in  the 
alphabet  are:  azure,  whim,  quite,  adjust,  fox,  canopy, 
black,  give.  These  words  can  be  correlated  with  both 
the  formal  and  informal  English  work.  The  alphabet 
sentence  given  in  the  5-B  may  be  used  in  the  5-A. 

Correct  arithmetic  forms  in  this  grade  may  include 
the  writing  of  fractions,  simple  account  forms,  expense 
accounts,  etc.  Attention  should  be  given  to  the  writing 
of  the  various  business  and  correspondence  forms.  Pu- 
pils may  be  encouraged  to  make  the  entire  business  form 
or  fill  out  the  printed  slip.  The  addressing  of  envelopes 
will  be  of  great  help  in  developing  signatures. 
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Awakening  Interest  In  the  Cultural  Aspects 

of  Writing 


By  Josephine  G.  Robinson,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


Education  has  been  denned  as 
growth  in  knowledge,  skills,  habits 
and  attitudes.  In  junior  high  school, 
provision  for  growth  in  fundamental 
knowledge,  skills,  habits,  and  atti- 
tudes is  continued  from  the  elemen- 
tary school,  with  opportunity  pro- 
vided, in  addition,  for  broadening 
knowledge  and  experience,  for  educa- 
tional exploring  and  experimenting, 
and  for  discovering  individual  inter- 
ests and  abilities.  Writing  fits  into 
this  plan,  for  it  is  a  necessary  skill. 
Although  it  is  a  skill  subject,  and  al- 
though it  must,  therefore,  be  learned 
through  drill,  writing  is  the  index  of 
culture. 

History  of  Writing  Club 

The  junior  high  school,  through  its 
club  program,  provides  splendid  op- 
portunity for  enriching  the  subjects  of 
the  curriculum,  including  writing.  Dr. 
Fretwell,  of  Columbia  University,  has 
said  that  the  ideal  club  should  start 
from  the  curriculum  and  return  to 
enrich  the  curriculum.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  offered 
through  the  club  plan,  and  using  Dr. 
Fretwell's  theory  as  a  basis,  I  began 
to  sponsor  the  "History  of  Writing 
Club."  Through  this  club,  I  hoped  to 
increase  the  educational  outcomes  of 
the  teaching  of  writing,  and  to  en- 
rich the  meaning  of  writing. 

The  history  of  writing  furnishes  un- 
limitable  opportunity  for  laying  the 
foundation  for  cultural  interests,  and 
for  developing  appreciations,  social 
and  aesthetic.  A  study  of  the  history 
of  writing  involves  a  study  of  history 
itself,  of  customs,  art,  literature,  and 
architecture  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  with  their  contributions  to 
writing,  from  prehistoric  time,  up  to 
the  development  of  writing. 


Importance  of   Writing 

The  history  of  writing,  rightly 
taught,  implants  in  youth  these  ideas: 
that  writing  is  an  indispensable  art, 
that  it  is  one  of  our  greater  heritages, 
that  the  history  of  it  reflects  the  his- 
tory of  civilization,  and  that  the  con- 
ception of  the  alphabet  was  the  first 
and  greatest  step  in  human  progress. 
I  wanted  my  young  people  to  know 
that  writing  is  the  product  of  the 
ideas  of  many  countries  and  millions 
of  people,  and,  therefore,  to  feel  a 
pride  in  the  possession  of  the  ability 
to  write.  I  wanted  them  to  think  of 
the  ancestry  of  writing;  that  is,  of 
those  who  built  up  what  they  are 
carrying  on.  They  were  led  to  think 
of  themselves  as   moving  in  a  great 


procession,  which  reaches  back  into 
the  centuries.  To  help  them  acquire 
this  point  of  view,  the  grand  pan- 
orama of  civilization  was  unrolled  be- 
fore them,  from  its  beginning,  with 
primitive  man,  up  to  the  development 
of  writing.  The  story  was  worked 
out  vividly,  with  pictures,  models,  and 
many  books.  It  was  made  as  fasci- 
nating as  possible. 


Our  Club  and  Members 


Who  Contributed  to  Our  Writing? 

First  appeared  prehistoric  man,  with 
his  crude  attempts  to  live,  and  his 
equally  crude  attempts  at  writing. 
Then  came  the  Egyptians,  with  their 
hieroglyphic  writing,  symbol  of  their 
progress,  their  massive  architecture, 
and  their  culture,  as  lasting  as  the 
stone  they  worked  with.  Then  the 
Babylonians  appeared,  with  their 
towers  and  clay.     Next  appeared  the 


It  took  only  sympathetic  guid- 
ance to  send  this  club  of  aver- 
age boys  and  girls  searching 
and  working  like  bees,  and  to 
arouse  their  interest  and  ap- 
preciation for  the  beauty  and 
importance  o  f  good  hand- 
writing. 


Phoenicians,  those  daring,  sea-faring 
people,  whose  country  was  a  mere 
strip  of  land  which  they  used  as  a 
sort  of  jumping-off  place  from  which 
to  sally  forth  in  every  direction,  tak- 
ing with  them  the  writing  they  gath- 
ered from  one  country,  to  another, 
improving  it  themselves,  meanwhile. 
Then  appeared  Greece,  with  the  finest 
culture  the  world  has  known;  and  the 
great  Roman  empire,  each  contribut- 
ing its  share  to  the  improvement  of 
writing. 


Other  aims  of  the  club,  which  are 
common  to  all  good  junior  high  school 
clubs  were:  to  supplement  the  explor- 
atory activities  of  the  junior  high 
school;  to  provide  opportunity  for  the 
children  to  enjoy  themselves  through 
satisfying  activity  on  a  high  plane; 
and  to  develop  interests  whose  roots 
are  found  in  a  subject  of  the  curricu- 
lum, and  which  will  provide  ideas  for 
leisure-time  activity. 

Our  junior  high  school  offers  49 
clubs  in  the  8th  and  9th  grades.  The 
choice  of  clubs  by  students  is  entirely 
voluntary.  The  length  of  time  for  one 
club  term  is  one-half  year.  Then 
changes  can  be  made,  or  the  same 
club  rejoined.  Clubs  meet  once  a  week 
for  an  hour  period.  An  average  num- 
ber for  a  club  is  about  20. 

Since  any  pupil  in  the  8th  and  9th 
grades  was  eligible  for  membership 
in  the  writing  club,  various  types  of 
children  were  gathered  together,  with 
varying  abilities,  needs,  desires.  Some 
had  high  general  intelligence;  others 
low.  Some  had  individual  talents; 
these  were  utilized  and  developed. 
Some  had  initiative;  others  none. 
Some  cooperated  well;  others  wanted 
to  work  alone.  Some  accepted  re- 
sponsibility; others  shirked  it.  I  tried 
to  make  it  possible  for  each  child  to 
grow  according  to  his  particular  needs 
and  interests.  It  wasn't  long  before 
we  were  all  working  well  and  happily 
together.  The  common  interest  of 
learning  about  the  history  of  writing 
served  as  a  basis  for  many  common 
group  experiences,  and  for  activities 
that  took  care  of  individual  interests 
and  individual  growth. 

I  as  sponsor  of  the  club,  made  it  my 
business  to  acquire  a  broad  overview 
of  the  history  of  writing,  and  to  out- 
line a  tentative  plan  of  work.  I  had 
an  outline,  for  my  own  use,  of  individ- 
ual and  group  activities  which  might 
be  engaged  in,  to  emphasize  and  to 
deepen  the  significance  of  the  learn- 
ing. These  plans  were  not  imposed 
upon  the  club,  but  were  used  to  help 
in  planning  and  guiding  activities. 


More  Than  a  Drill  Subject 

It  was  an  enthralling  tale,  and  can 
be  made  so  to  any  student  if  rightly 
handled.  It  showed  that  writing  de- 
veloped as  mankind  developed,  that 
writing  is  tied  up  with  the  progress 
of  civilization  itself.  Writing  became 
a  live  subject,  rather  than  just  a  drill 
subject.  It  came  to  have  history,  cul- 
ture,  meaning. 


Our  First  Meeting 

The  time  for  the  first  club  meeting 
arrived.  All  were  here  because  they 
wanted  to  study  the  history  of  writ- 
ing; therefore  a  very  desirable  readi- 
ness to  learn  existed.  After  intro- 
ductions and  routine  matters  were 
over,  we  plunged  right  into  the  work 
of  the  club.     Each  one  was  given  an 
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opportunity  to  tell  what  he  or  she 
knew  about  the  history  of  writing.  It 
developed,  when  all  their  information 
was  pooled,  that  they  knew  some- 
thing about  the  outline  of  the  history. 
This  outline  was  put  on  the  board. 
Then  I  read  to  them  the  first  chapter 
of  M.  Ilin's  "Black  on  White,"  a  New 
York  Junior  Literary  Guild  book, 
which  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  development  of  the  alphabet,  writ- 
ten in  a  manner  pleasing  and  under- 
standable to  children.  The  illustra- 
tions also  are  good.  As  I  read,  they 
noted  on  paper  the  important  points 
in  the  chapter,  which  deals  with  the 
idea  of  "telling"  as  the  first  step  in 
keeping  records.  A  discussion  fol- 
lowed the  reading.  Then  I  read  the 
second  chapter,  which  deals  with 
mnemonic  devices,  while  they  noted 
interesting  things.  Here  they  were 
very  much  interested  in  the  "quipu" 
and  the  notched  stick.  Wampum  was 
also  discussed.  Pictures  of  each  were 
studied. 

Planning  Our  Work 

Then  I  asked  them  what  they  would 
like  to  do  during  the  term,  and  in  the 
suggestions  that  followed,  it  became 
apparent  that  the  majority  were  in 
favor  of  making  samples  of  all  kinds 
of  writing  on  different  materials  used 
by  peoples  of  ancient  times,  to  show 
how  writing  developed.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  we  put  these  samples  in 
proper  order  on  a  chart.  In  order 
that  each  child  might  have  a  part 
in  planning  the  term's  work,  and  to 
obtain  an  idea  of  where  their  inter- 
ests lay.  I  asked  each  to  write  what 
he  thought  we  should  do,  and  what 
he  himself,  would  like  to  do.  I  studied 
these  papers  later,  and  they  helped  me 
in  guiding  activities. 

Having  decided  to  make  these  mod- 
els, we  planned  our  activities  for  the 
next  club  period  accordingly.  They 
wanted  to  make  a  "quipu"  and  a 
notched  stick,  and  to  learn  as  much 
as  possible  about  these  and  other  ear- 
liest forms  of  record  keeping.  Ma- 
terial was  to  be  brought  in,  such  as 
sticks  of  wood,  colored  woolen  yarns, 
books,  pictures,  and  a  knife. 


Actual  Work  of  Club  Begins 

In  the  next  club  period,  actual  work 
began.  The  material  was  there.  The 
activities  were  planned.  Quickly  two 
groups  formed,  one  to  find  out  all 
they  could  about  the  "quipu,"  and  the 
other  to  study  the  notched  stick.  I 
had  gathered  other  books;  so  had  the 
children.  Each  group  chose  the  books 
they  wanted  to  study.  Two  people 
were  chosen  to  actually  make  the 
"quipus."  One  boy  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  make  the  notched  stick.  These 
members  who  were  to  do  the  actual 
making,  carefully  studied  pictures, 
and  how  to  make  these  samples.  One 
group  looked  up  data,  such  as,  who 
used  the  "quipu,"  when  it  was  used, 
what  the  colors  in  the  "quipu"  stood 
for.     Similarly,  the  other  group  stud- 


ied the  notched  stick  and  other  early 
record  keeping.  Thus  provision  was 
made  for  group  and  individual  ac- 
tivity. Reports  of  findings  were  made 
by  individuals  and  groups,  and  the 
making  of  the  "quipu"  and  the  notch- 
ed stick  was  accomplished  with  sug- 
gestions from  the  others,  and  under 
their  guidance.  Two  of  them  wrote 
up  these  types  of  record  keeping. 

All  Take  Part 

The  next  two  club  periods  were  de- 
voted to  reading,  discussion,  and  mak- 
ing samples  of  picture  writing.  The 
activities  decided  upon  were:  to  do 
picture  writing  on  birch  bark,  on  skin, 
and  on  stone.  We  discussed  materials 
needed,  that  were  to  be  brought  in  by 
pupils  and  myself.  Pictures  were 
studied;  supplementary  material  read. 
The  manually-minded,  whose  partici- 
pation is  seldom  secured  by  purely 
verbal  activities,  made  the  samples. 
Those  capable  and  desirous  of  doing 
mental  and  research  work,  went  into 
detail  on  the  data,  reported  on  it,  and 
wrote  it  up.  Thus  the  interest  of  all 
was  caught  and  held. 


Write  us  about  your  penman- 
ship club  and  its  work.  We  are 
interested  in  clubs  and  their 
accomplishments. 


Egyptian  Hieroglyphics 

The  same  plan  was  followed  when 
we  took  up  Egyptian  hieroglyphic,  de- 
motic, and  hieratic  writing.  Here,  be- 
sides pictures  and  books  to  stimulate 
activity,  real  papyrus  could  be 
brought  in,  and  the  teacher  could  tell 
of  her  experiences  in  museums  she 
had  visited.  An  obelisk  and  a  papyrus 
roll  were  the  results  of  our  study  of 
Egyptian  writing.  I  tried  to  have 
them  see  that  the  Egyptians  pre- 
served the  purely  pictorial  and  artis- 
tic character  of  their  hieroglyphics  to 
the  end,  that  the  hieroglyphics  were 
a  decoration  in  themselves,  that  their 
very  position  in  the  sentence  was  less 
important  than  the  decorative  effect, 
and  that  as  a  result,  the  Egyptians 
were  rewarded  by  having  the  most 
beautiful  writing  in  the  world.  The 
age  of  Egyptian  records  also  was  an 
interesting  point  to  emphasize:  re- 
cords 6000  years  old  have  been  found. 

Cuneiform  of  Babylonians 

When  we  came  to  the  cuneiform 
writing  of  the  Babylonians,  curiosity 
and  excitement  were  high,  for  clay 
tablets  were  to  be  made,  and  cunei- 
form writing  really  tried  by  everyone 
in  the  club.  Plenty  of  illustrations 
and  other  data  were  found  and  stud- 
ied. Clay  was  mixed  and  the  writing 
tried  by  each.  The  three  who  could 
do  cuneiform  writing  best  were  chosen 
to  do  the  copies  which  were  to  go  on 


the  chart.  It  is  well  to  bring  out  the 
fact  here  that  there  is  a  question  as 
to  whether  the  Phoenicians  borrowed 
Egyptian  or  Babylonian  writing  from 
which  to  develop  the  alphabet,  or 
whether  they  went  through  all  stages, 
from  pictograph  to  the  alphabet, 
themselves.  Another  interesting  point 
is  the  fact  that  records  have  been 
found,  showing  that  Babylonia  passed 
the  pictographic  stage  long  before 
8000  years  ago. 

Phoenician  Alphabet 

Next  came  the  Phoenician  alphabet, 
the  first  real  alphabet.  The  materials 
used  were  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Egyptians.  Consequently,  the 
study  here  was  put  upon  how  the 
Phoenicians  developed  their  alphabet 
from  the  Egyptian,  as  is  generally 
supposed. 

Greek  Writing 

When  Greek  writing  was  studied, 
they  saw  how  the  Greeks  improved 
the  Phoenician  alphabet.  They  were 
interested  in  parchment,  and  the 
broken  bits  of  pottery,  called 
"ostraki."  upon  which  the  Greeks 
wrote. 


Roman   Alphabet 

The  next  in  line  of  development  was 
the  Roman  alphabet,  from  which  we 
obtain  our  own.  The  making  of  the 
wax  tablet  was  watched  breathlessly 
by  all,  and  one  of  the  very  best  stu- 
dents was  chosen  to  write  upon  it.  A 
copy  of  Roman  lettering  on  parch- 
ment was  also  made. 

Map  Showing  Travels  of  the 
Alphabet 

As  soon  as  they  learned  what  na- 
tions contributed  to  the  development 
of  writing,  they  wanted  to  trace  the 
travels  of  the  alphabet  on  a  map. 
They  decided  to  make  two  clay  maps, 
and  indicate  the  countries  on  one  of 
them  by  modeling  something  famous 
in  each  country,  and  setting  the  tiny 
model  on  the  spot  where  the  country 
was  located.  This  necessitated  finding 
something  especially  well-known  for 
each  of  the  five  countries  studied,  and 
then  studying  the  thing  picked  out. 
Two  people  worked  together  on  each 
part  of  this  project.  A  pyramid  was 
made  for  Egypt,  a  tower  for  Baby- 
lonia, the  Parthenon  for  Greece,  the 
Colosseum  for  Rome,  and,  for  the  car- 
rier of  the  alphabet,  Phoenicia,  a  ship. 
Reports  had  to  be  given  on  each  ac- 
tivity, so  that  all  could  know  about 
them. 


Changes   in   the   Alphabet 

Next,  a  chart  showing  the  changes 
of  the  alphabet  from  the  Egyptian 
through  to  the  Roman  was  made. 

All  through  the  work,  comparison 
was  made  between  writing  of  the  past 

(Continued    on    page   26) 
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Pleasure  and  Profit  in  Pen  Work 


by   a   successful   teacher   in   a   large   school. 


To  you  boys  and  girls  in  public  and 
private  schools  who  are  practicing 
handwriting,  and  to  you  young  teach- 
ers who  may  wonder  if  it  pays  to 
develop  this  art,  the  following  ac- 
count of  my  experience  may  be  of 
interest.  For  over  25  years  penman- 
ship and  lettering  have  been  a  source 
of  pleasure  and  profit  to  me. 

At  the  age  of  16  I  remember  prac- 
ticing faithfully  from  a  course  in 
business  writing  by  C.  E.  Doner  which 
appeared  in  the  Business  Educator. 
I  had  the  same  kind  of  discouraging 
moments  you  have  experienced  in 
learning  to  produce  a  fair  copy.  From 
early  fall  until  the  following  spring 
I  practiced  daily  from  60  to  90  min- 
utes. One  of  the  greatest  thrills  in 
my  life  was  the  receipt  of  a  Stu- 
dents' Certificate  at  the  completion 
of  this  course.  After  this  event  I  en- 
rolled in  a  private  school  and  had  the 
good  fortune  of  having  a  penmanship 
teacher  who  had  ability  not  only  in 
business  writing  but  also  in  orna- 
mental penmanship  and  lettering.  My 
practice  in  this  school  led  to  a  Pro- 
fessional Certificate  in  penmanship 
signed  by  the  late  C.  P.  Zaner. 

The  pleasure  in  penmanship  comes 
after  you  forge  ahead  of  your  class- 
mates. The  expression  "My,  but 
doesn't  he  write  well"  becomes  more 
frequent  as  you  progress  in  your 
work.  This  is  especially  true  after  you 
have  completed  business  writing  and 
have  gotten  into  other  branches  of 
writing  such  as  ornamental,  engrav- 
ers' script,  lettering,  and  finally  en- 
grossing. My  early  efforts  were  prin- 
cipally paid  for  in  praise.  I  addressed 
envelopes,  wrote  calling  cards,  let- 
tered diplomas,  etc.  But  this  charity 
work  gave  me  practice  and  valuable 
experience.  Confidence  in  myself  was 
developed.  I  needed  this  confidence 
in  my  first  position  as  a  commercial 
teacher.  Ability  to  hold  this  position 
depended  largely  on  my  ability  to 
produce  results  in  handwriting 
classes.  In  this  I  was  successful  be- 
cause I  had  more  than  minimum  es- 
sentials to  teach  handwriting.  After 
my  pupils  received  the  students  pen- 
manship certificate  they  were  invited 
to  try  the  advanced  branches  of  pen- 
manship. Teaching  becomes  a  pleasure 
if  pupils  develop  respect  for  your 
ability.  I  cannot  urge  too  strongly 
that  young  teachers  learn  more  than 
just  business  writing.  During  the 
first  ten  years  of  my  teaching  experi- 


havc  them.  Many  complii 
vcd  about  the  inspiring  artic 
3ie  one  a  chance  to  say  the  s 


published.     Give 
E  of  yours.   Editor 


ence  I  was  laying  a  foundation  in 
branches  of  penmanship  that  paid 
good  dividends  in  the  following  years. 
So  let  me  tell  you  of  the  profit  in 
pen  work. 

During  the  early  years  of  my  teach- 
ing experience  I  considered  myself 
fortunate  to  earn  twenty-five  dollars 
a  year  extra  by  writing  cards  and  let- 
tering a  few  diplomas.  Then  as  the 
years  passed  I  dropped  the  less  profit- 
able work  of  card  writing  and  special- 
ized in  higher  priced  diploma  letter- 
ing and  medium  priced  engrossing. 
Through  this  extra  penwork  I  have 
been  able  to  pay  for  a  fine  home. 
When  this  was  accomplished  I  de- 
cided to  begin  a  bank  account  which 
I  call  my  "Old  Age  Fund."  In  this 
fund  I  deposited  only  money  received 
from  extra  penwork.  Nothing  went 
into  this  fund  from  my  regular  salary. 
In  the  six  years  of  its  existence  the 
fund  has  reached  the  amount  of 
$7971.98  and,  as  you  know,  the  past 
five  years  have  been  depression 
years. 

I'm  giving  you  boys  and  girls,  and 
also  you  young  teachers  an  honest 
account  of  what  penmanship  has  done 
for  me.  I  am  not  a  top-notcher  in 
the  penmanship  profession.  I  have 
never  received  more  than  $65  for  a 
resolution.  The  top-notchers  in  this 
field  have  received  as  high  as  $1000 
for  a  single  resolution.  My  extra 
pen  work  keeps  me  busy  about  four 
months  of  the  year. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  add  that  the 
young  man  or  young  woman  who 
wishes  to  become  a  commercial  teach- 
er needs  in  addition  to  his  penmanship 
a  good  education.  Many  high  schools 
as  well  as  private  schools  require  a 
degree.  The  one  who  prefers  to  fol- 
low the  vocation  of  an  engrosser  needs 
more  specialized  training  in  the  field 
of  pen  work.  The  Zanerian  College 
of  Penmanship  can  help  you  to  pre- 
pare for  teaching  or  engrossing.     If 


you  are  unable  to  attend,  "The  Edu- 
cator" furnishes  many  good  lessons.  I 
also  have  made  good  use  of  "The  Zan- 
erian Manual  of  Alphabets  and  En- 
grossing." 

If  you  like  penmanship  practice 
faithfully  and  don't  let  discourage- 
ment stop  you.  Pleasure  and  profit 
will  be  yours  if  you  do  not  give  up. 

Commercial  Teacher 


DES   MOINES    SUPERINTENDENT 

BECOMES  NEW  COMMISSIONER 

OF  EDUCATION 

John  W.  Studebaker,  Superinten- 
dent of  the  public  schools,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  is  the  new  Commissioner  of 
Education  succeeding  George  F.  Zook 
who  is  now  director  of  the  National 
Council  of  Education. 

As  an  educator,  Superintendent 
Studebaker,  is  an  outstanding  man 
with  an  international  reputation.  His 
work  with  the  National  Education 
Association  has  been  outstanding. 

A  knowledge  of  school  administra- 
tion and  his  experience  with  every 
problem  of  the  schools  make  him  a 
very  valuable  man  for  the  new  work 
in  the  Office  of  Education. 


J.   W.  Studebaktr 
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F.  W.  Martin,  Martin  Diploma  Co.,  641  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


If  you  have  mastered  the  strokes  in  the  January  lesson  you  should  be  able  to  handle  this  simple  alphabet. 
It  is  very  practical.  You  can  use  it  in  addressing  envelopes,  making:  signs  and,  in  fact,  you  can  use  it  for  almost 
any  purpose  where  broad  pen  lettering  is  desired. 

Select  the  different  strokes  and  practice  on  them  alone.  Notice  the  straight  strokes  with  the  cane  handle 
which  appear  so  many  times  in  the  capital  letters.  Start  the  stroke  with  a  sliding  motion,  come  down  straight 
and  firm  to  the  base  line  and  stop  before  picking  up  the  pen. 

Remember  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  press  much  on  the  pen.  Lettering  pens  are  made  of  different  widths. 
Therefore,  when  heavier  strokes  are  desired  use  a  wider  pen. 

At  first  it  may  not  be  easy  for  you  to  keep  the  pen  flat  on  the  paper  but  with  constant  effort  it  becomes 
easy  to  keep  the  pen  on  the  paper  and  make  a  smooth  clean  stroke.  Where  one  side  of  the  pen  is  slightly  raised 
from  the  paper  the  edge  of  the  strokes  will  be  rough  and  ragged. 

Be  sure  that  you  letter  straight  in  front  of  you,  pulling  the  down  strokes  towards  the  center  of  the  body.  If 
you  are  not  sure  about  position  write  to  The  Editor  and  he  will  be  glad  to  give  you  further  help  on  position. 

When  putting  a  pen  in  the  holder  be  sure  that  it  fits  correctly.  It  should  be  tight  enough  to  be  firm  but 
you  should  never  force  a  pen  into  a  holder  as  that  will  sprain  the  pen  and  prevent  smooth  lines.  Also  when  using 
a  feeder  on  a  pen  see  that  it  is  not  too  tight.  Whenever  you  have  rough  lines  discover  the  cause.  It  may  be  your 
holder,  the  pen,  too  much  pressure  or  a  strain  on  the  pen  due  to  fitting  the  pen  in  the  holder  or  the  feeder  on  the 
pen. 

Dip  ink  sparingly.     Carry  as  little  ink  as  possible  on  the  pen. 
If  at  first  you  do  not  succeed,  study  the  copy  and  try  again. 
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You  are  indebted  to  C.  W.  Jones,   Brockton   Business  College,   Brockton,     Mass.,  for  this  choice  L.  Madarasz  specimen.     If  you  like  it,  tell  us.     The 
publishing    of    other    similar    specimens    will    depend    upon    your    appreciation   of   this   one. — Editor 
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HANDWRITING    SUGGESTIONS 

Massachusetts  State  Teachers  College 
By  C.  E.  Doner 

An  authority  on  the  subject  of  hand- 
writing has  said:  "As  the  first  path- 
way is  cut,  the  subsequent  nervous 
currents  will  be  directed."  Why  is 
there  so  much  waste  effort  in  learning 
to  write  well?  It  may  be  because 
one  learns  the  wrong,  which  always 
means  unlearning,  before  he  learns 
the  right.  What  a  waste  of  time  and 
effort!  Here  is  what  Harold  Smith, 
expert  typist,  has  to  say  about  this 
matter:  "If  you  start  wrong  you 
limit  yourself  and  your  earning  pow- 
ers. If  you  ever  learn  the  correct 
way  of  doing  you  must  take  time  to 
unlearn  the  wrong  way,  and  then 
learn  over.  This  unlearning  and  re- 
learning  is  a  most  disagreeable  and 
disheartening  task.  Not  until  one  is 
faced  with  the  evil  effects  of  doing  a 
thing  in  the  wrong  way  can  he  fully 
appreciate  the  reason  for  learning 
correctly  the  first  time.  This  is  not 
a  sermon  on  an  unknown  subject, — 
it  is  a  cold  statement  of  fact.  It  pays 
to  start  right." 


EDWARD  C.  MILLS 


Script  Specialists  fo 
P.  O.  Drawer  982 


Engraving  Purposes 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  finest  script  obtainable  for  model  illus- 
trations for  bookkeeping  texts,  business  forms; 
works  on  correspondence,  arithmetic,  and  for 
readers,  spellers,  etc.     By  appointment  only. 
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ILLUMINATED  INITIAL 

On  card  7x9   inches  _ $1.00 

12   designs  for  Hand   Carved  Cards 

and   Card   Carving   tool   that   cuts $1.50 

Sample  Carved   Card .15 

J.  D.  CARTER,  Deerfield,  III. 
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JONES,  224 
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Brockton, 

Mass. 

'  Thirty  Years  of  Distinctive  Service  to  Teacher  and  Employer 

J  Our  specialty   is   placing   commercial   teachers.      Our   candidates   have 

J  been  sent  to  every  state  and  several  foreign  countries.     Let  us  help  you. 

!  Continental  Teachers*  Agency,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 


TEACHERS,   we   place   you.     Write   For   Information. 


Our 

Field 


ROCKY  MT.  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


United 
States 


410  U.  S.  NATL.  BANK  BLOG 


Largest  Teachers'  Agency  in  the  West. 

Photo  copies  made  from  original,  25  for  $1.50.  Copyrighted  Booklet, 
"How  to  Apply  and  Secure  Promotion,  with  Laws  of  Certification  of  West- 
ern States,  etc.,  etc.,"  free  to  members,  50c  to  non-members.  Every  teacher 
needs  it.  Write  today  for  enrollment  card  and  information.  Established  1906. 


J.   A.   Wesco  of  Portland,    Orego 


His    work    is    delicate, 


and    accurate. 
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A   masterpiece  by  No 


Tower,   Denver,   Colo.      Original   is   16   x   20.      Mainly  red,   Chinese   white,   gold   and  India  ink  were   used. 
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er  Alice,  first  grade  teache 
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in    St.    Mary's    School,    Urbana,    Ohio,    has  her  pupils   clip   interesting   pit 
e    pictures    are    mounted    above   the   writing   and   bound   into   attractive    bookie 
handwriting  shown  above  is  proof  that   this  plan   brings   results. 


LEARN  AT  HOI 


Write  for  book.  "How  to  Become  a  Good  Pen- 
man," and  beautiful  specimens.  FREE.  Your  name 
on  card  if  you  enclose  stamp.  F.  W.  Tamblyn, 
406  Ridge  Bldg..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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using 
CILLOTT  STEEL  PENS 
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and    today    the    name    "Gillo 
highest    in   quality. 

School— Nos.  1066,  1096,  41,  51,  61,  71, 
81,  91. 

Flourishing,  Ornamental  and  Fine  Commer- 
cial Writing— Nos.  1,  601EF,  601F,  603EF, 
603F,    604EF,    604F. 

Send  10c  for  samples  of  either  of  the  above 
groups. 

JOSEPH    CILLOTT  &  SONS.    LTD. 
93    Chambers    St.  New    York    City 


THE   AMERICAN   PENMAN 
America's  Handwriting  Magazine 

Established    1884 

Subscription  price,  $1.25  a  year;  two  years, 
$2.25;  three  years,  $3.00.  Contains  depart- 
ments of  business  writing,  students'  specimens, 
ornate  penmanship,  engrossing,  the  Good 
Writers  Club,  etc.  Timely  articles  on  the 
teaching  of  handwriting  by  leading  authorities. 
Ask  about  the  American  Penman  Certificate 
of   Proficiency. 

Send    15c  for  sample  copy. 

The  American  Penman 

55  Fifth  Avenue  New  York,   N.   Y'. 


Let  me  prove  to  you 
lat  Lupfer's  prediction 
f  my  ability  as  a  card 
.ritcr  is  not  wrong. 
Irnamental,  20c  dos.; 
rome  or  Script  25c 
02.        Send      dime      or 

May  I  write  for  you? 

..    J.    CONCAVAGE 

210    S.    Poplar  St., 

Mt   Carmel,    Pa. 


,1,20c  dot., 
for  Resolution 
stamped 
Diplo: 


i  script,  25c.  Leather,  silk- 
$5.00,  including  name 
gold,  and    paper,  $6.00. 


Blank  Cards 

for 

Card  Writers. 


Penman." 

written    on    a    card    if    you 

postage.      Write   today! 

T.  M.  TEVIS      Box  25-C. 
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indebted   to   H.   J.    Walter  for  this  letter  written  by   E.   W.    Bloser 


UNITED   STATES   CIVIL,   SERVICE 
EXAMINATION 

The    United    States    Civil    Service 

Commission   has   announced  an   open 

competitive  examination  as  follows: 

Associate    Supervisor   of   Elementary 

Education 

Applications  for  the  position  of  Associate  Super' 
visor  of  Elementary  Education,  Indian  Field  Ser- 
vice.  Department  of  the  Interior,  must  be  on  file 
with  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington, 
D.   C,   before  Feb.    18. 


salary  ?3,200,  subject  to  a  deduction 
f  not  to  exceed  5  per  cent  during  the  fiscal  year 
nding  June  30,  1935,  as  a  measure  of  economy, 
nd  also  to  a  deduction  of  3'/2  per  cent  toward 
retirement  annuity. 


71    a     recognised    college    with    a 
iegree    in    education,    at    least    two    years 
ful    paid    experience    as    full    time    super' 
1    elementary    schools. 
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C.  A.  Romont,  7  Dartmouth  Place, 
Boston,  Mass.,  in  renewing  his  sub- 
scription to  The  Educator,  sent  some 
of  his  Old  English  lettering  which  he 
states  was  acquired  at  night.  It  is 
smooth,  well  spaced,  and  beautiful  in 
appearance. 


MOVES  TO  LARGER  QUARTERS 

School  Management  has  moved  to 
its  new  and  larger  quarters  at  9  East 
40th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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TheMc  Ghee  Studio 

Makers  and  Designers   of 
FINE   DIPLOMAS 
Estimates  furnished 


i 


143   East   State   Street 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
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Catalog   and  Samples   on   Request 
Ask     about    our    Booklet    Diplomas- 
Original  specimens  of  Brush  and  Penwork 
for  sale — Engrossing 

HOWARD  &   BROWN 
ROCKLAND,    MAINE 


FOR  SALE: 

Because  of  the 

death  of  my 

husband,    I   am 

offering   my 

business 

college    for    sale    and    al 

o    600    acres 

of  land. 

It  is  the 

best  equipped 

n  the  South. 

About  r 

inety   stud 

ents.      Many    m 

ore   prospects 

after  the 

Holidays 

The  school  * 

vas  organized 

35  years 

ago.     Loc 

ated  in   a  town 

of  five  thou- 

sand   population. 

Address 

Box    647 

c/o    THE    EDUCATOR, 

Columbus,    Ohio. 
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LIGHT  AKD  DARK  AREA  J  AND  BE&ftBIt  TO  A  rtA\K£P  PEOREE  PE?{ 
AHD  IHK J>RAWffi<r  •   A  STXLE  OF  WORK^  WELL  ADAPTED  TOR  COrt- 
MERfclAl,  ILLUSTRATION. 


DESIGNING    AND 
ENGROSSING 

By  E.  L.  BROWN 
Rockland,  Maine 


During  the  last  three  or  four  years 
we  have  made  and  sold  many  linoleum 
blocks,  and  we  are  presenting  in  this 
connection  one  we  recently  cut,  a 
winter  scene  showing  the  oldest  house 
in  Knox  County.  Variety  of  lines  and 
strong  contrasts  in  light  and  shade 
are  the  leading  features  of  this  scene. 


This  style  has  all  the  characteristics 
of  pen  drawing  although  the  technique 
in  this  case  is  that  of  gouges  instead 
of  pens.  Linoleum  cuts  are  adaptable 
to  many  purposes  including  greeting 
cards  and  illustrations  for  catalogs 
and  general  advertising.  Linoleum 
blocks  can  be  made  quickly  by  an 
expert  hand,  and  this  is  an  advantage 
especially  if  you  do  not  happen  to 
have  an  engraver  in  town. 

However,  we  will  not  attempt  to 
explain  the  process  unless  it  happens 
to  interest  sufficient  number  of  those 
following  these  lessons  to  warrant  it. 
Treat    this    design     exactly    as     you 


would  a  pen  and  ink  drawing,  ob- 
serving with  critical  care  the  distri- 
bution of  grays  and  solid  blacks.  Aim 
to  catch  the  character  and  rugged- 
ness  of  the  very  old  trees  and  the 
house  as  well.  In  making  the  pencil 
drawing  indicate  the  light  and  shade 
areas.  Use  Zanerian  ink  and  a  fine 
pen  for  sky  tones.  The  man  in  the 
path  will  lead  you  into  the  picture  and 
carry  you  to  the  center  of  interest, 
the  old  house. 

Let  us  hear  from  you  regarding  this 
lesson,  and  if  you  would  like  us  to 
give  complete  instructions  for  making 
linoleum  blocks  in  a  future  time. 
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NEW   YORK  CITY   GREGG 

TEACHERS'    SHORTHAND 

ASSOCIATION 

The  first  meeting  of  the  year  of 
The  New  York  City  Gregg  Shorthand 
Teachers'  Association  was  held  at  the 
Hotel  Pennsylvania  on  January  12. 

Mr.  Seth  B.  Carkin,  principal  of 
Packard  School,  New  York  City,  acted 
as  chairman  of  the  meeting.  An  ad- 
dress was  given  by  Dr.  John  Robert 
Gregg,  author  of  the  system  bearing 
his  name,  on  "Evolution  of  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Shorthand  Construction  in 
Various  Countries;  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  Inception,  Birth,  Develop- 
ment and  Growth  of  Gregg  Short- 
hand." In  connection  with  the  ad- 
dress, there  was  an  exhibition  of  early 
shorthand  books,  including  the  first 
edition  and  the  first  American  edition 
of  the  Gregg  shorthand  system,  to- 
gether with  early  magazines,  adver- 
tising posters,  and  literature. 

The  second  speaker  was  Mr.  J. 
George  Frederick,  well  known  author 
of  many  business  books,  lecturer, 
president  of  Business  Course,  a  re- 
search organization;  founder  and  ex- 
president  of  New  York  Sales-man- 
agers' Club;  and  former  managing 
editor,  Printers'  Ink. 

The  meeting  was  followed  by  music 
provided  by  the  Rosemont  Orchestra 
and  Tea  was  served  to  the  guests. 


fi-es.  Afe&  e/ows  -Dra  ttg/w- . 
Business  G>//ege,Shre\epon'.La 


Business  men  are  constantly  look- 
ing for  alert,  energetic,  hustling  young 
men  and  women.  To  merely  know 
Bookkeeping  and  Stenography  is  not 
sufficient,  although  you  must  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  Bookkeeping 
and  write  a  good  hand,  or  be  able  to 
turn  out  first-class  stenographic 
work.  Employers  want,  above  all, 
young  men  and  women  who  possess  a 
good  personality,  who  are  quick  in 
their  movements,  and  who  possess  in- 
itiative. 

Business  men — employers — want 
young  men  and  women  who  are  neat 
in  their  personal  appearance  and  who 
have  enough  confidence  in  themselves 
that  they  are  not  afraid  to  meet  the 
public,  and  who,  when  once  shown 
how  to  do  a  thing,  can  go  ahead  and 
DO  it.  They  are  not  looking  for 
"fresh"  young  men  and  women — the 
"smart  Alecky,"  or  the  self-conceited 
type.  They  are  not  looking  for  gaudy 
dressers  in  either  of  the  species.  They 
will  not  tolerate  cigarette  fiends, 
idlers,  or  disorganizers. 

They  are  looking  for  level-headed, 
dependable  young  men  and  women, 
who  know  how  to  get  along  with 
folks,  who  can  make  themselves  fit 
into    any    organization    or    situation. 


They  are  not  looking  for  "clock- 
watchers," or  folks  who  are  always 
getting  to  the  office  late;  or  young 
men  and  women  who  are  constantly 
carrying  on  social  conversations  over 
the  telephone  during  business  hours. 

Business  men  are  looking  for  young 
men  and  women  who  are  more  inter- 
ested in  their  future  than  they  are  in 
loafing  and  in  having  a  good  time; 
and  they  are  willing  to  REWARD 
such  young  men  and  women  when 
they  get  them.  They  are  not  looking 
for  fellows  who  move  around  as 
though  they  were  half  dead,  or  fel- 
lows who  can  turn  out  only  three 
hours  work  in  six  hours.  They  are 
looking  for  fellows  who  have  their 
mind  on  their  business  and  who  can 
turn  out  a  good  volume  of  work  every 
day  in  the  week. 

If  a  person  will  learn  to  turn  out 
a  sufficient  amount  of  work,  if  he  ap- 
preciates the  importance  of  neatness 
in  his  work  and  in  his  personal  ap- 
pearance, if  he  is  loyal  to  the  firm 
or  the  institution  by  which  he  is  em- 
ployed, if  he  is  accurate  and  depend- 
able, such  a  person  is,  NATURALLY, 
going  to  be  promoted — his  salary  and 
his  future  will,  ultimately,  take  care 
of  itself. 


An  early  bird  by  M.   A.   Albin,  San  An 
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AWAKENING   INTEREST   IN   THE 

CULTURAL  ASPECTS  OF 

WRITING 


(Com 


ed   from   page   15) 


and  writing  of  the  present.  The  writ- 
ing of  the  past  became  real  to  them 
as  they  did  it  themselves,  or  studied 
it  and  watched  someone  else  do  it. 
They  saw  how  environment  deter- 
mined the  materials  and  tools  of  the 
earliest  writings,  and  how  tools  and 
material,  even  now,  determine  the 
form  writing  takes.  The  granite, 
limestone,  and  basalt,  along  with  the 
chisel  and  mallet  of  the  Egyptians, 
were  responsible  for  the  careful,  per- 
fect hieroglyphic  forms.  The  reed  pen 
and  papyrus  gave  their  hieratic  writ- 
ing its  wide, flowing  line.  The  abundant 
clay  of  Babylonia,  which  was  used  to 
make  writing  tablets,  with  the  stylus, 
was  responsible  for  the  wedge-shaped 
writing  called  cuneiform.  The  wax 
of  the  Romans  caused  the  letters  to 
round  and  slant.  Thus,  materials, 
along  with  the  desire  for  speed,  were 
the  determining  factors  in  change  of 
form. 


Mounting   Samples 

Since  the  project  around  which  the 
interest  of  the  entire  club  centered, 
was  the  making  of  a  chart  of  the 
samples  of  each  kind  of  early  writing, 
the  next  step  was  to  arrange  the 
samples  on  a  large  board.  This  was 
easily  accomplished,  and  with  the  fin- 
ishing of  the  written  reports  and 
putting  them  together,  the  work  of 
the  term  was  over. 

The  interests  of  the  club  determined 
the  direction  of  the  work.  The  child- 
ren planned  the  program  and  chose 
the  activities  with  my  guidance.  They 
were  helped  by  me,  but  only  by  sug- 
gestion when  they  could  not  interpret 
fully  the  result  of  their  research,  when 
they  were  in  doubt,  or  when  they  were 
not  fully  aware  of  their  achievement. 
We  used  "Black  on  White"  as  an  out- 
line text,  but  for  emphasis  and  en- 
largement of  ideas,  many  other  books 
were  used  as  references.  We  had  a 
library  of  books  which  we  used  con- 
stantly. 


Study  Life  of  Ancients  in  Second 
Term 

As  the  growth  of  the  alphabet  was 
being  traced,  the  desire  to  learn  how 
the  people  who  contributed  to  it  lived, 
became  more  pronounced.  Conse- 
quently, it  was  determined  that  the 
second  term's  work  should  be  the 
study  of  the  life  of  these  ancient 
peoples.  All  first  term  people  signed 
up  for  the  second  term.  They  already 
had  a  list  of  the  peoples  they  wished 
to  study,  and  the  first  step,  there- 
fore, was  to  assemble  a  collection  of 
books.  The  library  was  visited,  books 
were  brought  from  home,  and  we  were 
ready.    They  decided  that  they  wanted 


to  know  about  these  things  concern- 
ing each  people  studied:  homes,  cloth- 
ing, occupations,  implements,  out- 
standing achievements,  as  perhaps, 
architecture,  literature,  or  art,  and 
anything  else  of  predominant  interest. 


Primitive  Man 

Primitive  man  was  taken  up  first. 
No  text  or  guide  was  used.  All  the 
data  had  to  be  gathered  from  many 
books.  Individuals  and  groups  chose 
certain  of  the  aforementioned  topics 
and  made  their  reports  on  them.  To 
make  the  study  real  and  meaningful, 
they  worked  out  a  primitive  scene. 
This  was  an  entire  group  enterprise. 
It  was  surprising  to  see  how  this 
group  had  developed  the  ability  to 
work  together,  all  of  them,  on  one 
project,  such  as  this  one.  This  com- 
ing year,  I  expect  study  of  primitive 
man  to  be  taken  up  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  American  Indian. 


Egyptians 

Next  we  took  up  Egyptian  life, 
which  seemed  very  fascinating.  The 
outstanding  thing  to  them  was  the 
Egyptian  temple,  which  they  found 
to  be  massive,  grand,  with  fine  decora- 
tions. The  entire  group  studied  the 
Egyptian  temple,  and  four  of  them 
modeled  one.  The  decorations  were 
put  on  by  a  pupil  talented  in  art.  I 
have  a  piece  of  mummy  cloth  4000 
years  old,  which  I  am  going  to  ex- 
hibit when  the  study  comes  up  again. 

Babylonians 

Babylonia  was  studied  next.  They 
found  that  the  Babylonians  were 
noted  law-makers,  and  the  inventors 
of  the  sun-dial.  Since  the  architect- 
ure seemed  outstanding  here  also,  an 
average  home,  supposedly  of  sun-dried 
brick,  was  modeled  after  detailed 
study.  This  year,  I  intend  to  bring 
before  them  the  beautiful  enameled 
tiling  that  the  Babylonians  and  the 
Assyrians  produced. 

Phoenicians 

The  Phoenicians  were  studied  next, 
but  since  they  were  great  in  being 
the  carriers  and  missionaries  of  civil- 
ization, they  did  not  develop  a  great 
art.  They  were  noted  for  a  purple 
dye,  ship-building,  glass-blowing,  and, 
of  course,  the  alphabet. 

Greeks 

Then  came  Greek  culture.  Their 
beautiful  architecture  was  studied  and 
one  of  their  temples  was  modeled.  The 
Greeks  were  the  possessors  of  the 
finest  culture  the  world  has  ever 
known.  They  produced  beautiful  ar- 
chitecture, sculpture,  and  literature. 
Homer  was  an  outstanding  figure. 
Their  philosophers  are  studied  to  this 
day. 


Romans 

In  the  study  of  Roman  life,  they 
learned  how  the  Romans  borrowed 
Greek  art  and  added  theirs  to  it.  They 
developed  family  life,  law,  literature, 
built  great  buildings,  and  passed  on 
Christianity.  They  were  found  to  be 
great  conquerors.  The  children  mod- 
eled a  small  atrium  house  to  empha- 
size their  study  of  Rome. 

As  each  country  was  studied,  its 
contribution  to  civilization  was  em- 
phasized. Also,  its  manners  and  cus- 
toms were  constantly  compared  with 
ours. 


Results 

What  were  the  outcomes  of  this 
club  work?  First  of  all,  I  believe 
that  they  gained  a  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  history  of  writ- 
ing and  of  the  peoples  connected  with 
it.  Secondly,  I  believe  that  cultural 
interests  were  awakened.  Third,  self- 
expression  and  creative  expression 
were  developed.  Fourth,  they  learned 
to  live  together  and  work  together 
as  a  group.  Fifth,  they  developed  the 
abilities  to  choose,  discuss,  think,  and 
to  look  up  things  for  themselves. 
Sixth,  they  learned  to  appreciate,  to 
a  certain  extent,  beauty  in  writing, 
art,  and  architecture;  and  last  of  all. 
they  were  satisfied  and  happy  with 
what  they  had  done. 

Did  they  learn?  The  purpose  of  all 
teaching  is  learning,  and  for  my  own 
satisfaction,  I  applied  Thorndike's 
laws  of  learning  to  what  took  place: 
1st,  the  law  of  readiness — readiness 
was  present  in  the  form  of  an  inter- 
est in  the  study;  2nd,  the  law  of  exer- 
cise or  effort — they  wanted  to  learn 
about  the  work;  they  did  it  them- 
selves; 3rd,  the  law  of  effect — I  can 
illustrate  best  how  this  applied  by 
saying  that  all  expressed  deep  satis- 
faction with  what  they  had  learned 
and  done  in  the  club,  and  by  relating 
this  little  incident.  Our  list  of  club 
members  for  this  term  was  approved 
a  few  weeks  ago.  Just  before  the 
day  for  the  first  club  meeting,  I  met 
one  of  the  girls  who  had  been  in  the 
club  for  two  terms  last  year.  She 
had  applied  for  a  third  term,  and  I 
was  curious  to  know  why.  So  I  asked 
her,  and  she  answered:  "Because  I 
want  to  go  on  with  the  study  of  the 
history  of  writing,  to  learn  more 
about  it."  Dr.  Reeder  says  that  the 
best  kind  of  effect  is  a  dynamic  sort 
of  satisfaction  that  leads  to  further 
study.  I  know  that  they  learned,  but 
I  can  only  hope  that  they  have  ac- 
quired a  desire  to  go  on  to  further 
study,  as  this  girl  has,  not  only  in  my 
club,  but  after  they  have  left  the 
club  and  me. 


Planning  for   Other   Clubs 

Some  of  the  tentative  plans  for 
this  year's  club  work,  which  I  have 
in  mind,  are,  the  study  and  making  of 
wampum,  a  scribe's  pallette  with  reed 
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pens,  ink,  papyrus,  Roman  diptychs, 
paper,  and  the  study  of  the  history  of 
numbers.  I  have  collected  some  ex- 
cellent books  and  other  material  dur- 
ing' the  summer.  I  intend  to  put  be- 
fore them  the  story  behind  each  char- 
acter of  the  alphabet,  as  given  in 
Otto  P.  Ege's  "The  Story  of  the  Al- 
phabet," to  see  what  reaction  will  be 
the  result.  Perhaps  the  boy  in  the 
club  this  term  who  has  outstanding 
ability  in  art  can  be  guided  to  make 
a  frieze  depicting  the  story  of  writ- 
ing. 

The  more  material  one  has  to  bring 
before  the  group,  the  greater  the  re- 
sponse will  be.  I  have  collected  better 
books  on  the  manners  and  customs 
of  these  ancient  peoples,  and  I  ex- 
pect a  more  varied  response  this  com- 
ing year.  Some  of  the  activities  they 
may  engage  in  this  year  are:  making 
a  picture  map  of  ancient  countries; 
gathering  of  newspaper  and  magazine 
articles  on  the  excavations  and  find- 
ings in  Persia,  Assyria,  and  Egypt; 
going  to  the  Public  Library  in  my 
company  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  books  on  ancient  peoples;  de- 
picting a  Roman  chariot  race;  a  Sun- 
day excursion  to  New  York  City  to 
visit  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 


Mr.   H.   B.   Lehman  of   St.   Louis   has   promised 


of    his   graceful    work. 


Practical  Engrossing 

By 
E.  H.  McGhee,  McGhee  Studio,  143  E.  State  Street,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

-Sfknwttiary  -Stroke  •  Sctman "Sjcxt 
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GERMAN   TEXT 

This  is  the  most  graceful  of  the  broad  pen  alphabets.     It  is  used  by  many  penmen  and  engrossers  in  filling 
diplomas  and  certificates.     One  who  is  proficient  in  broad  pen  lettering  can  do  this  alphabet  quite  rapidly. 


Ink  Use  India  Ink  for  artistic  results. 

Pens  Broad  pointed  steel  lettering  pens,  No.  1 

or  No.  I1,-..  As  progress  is  made  in  the 
handling  of  the  above  sizes,  smaller 
sizes  may  be  substituted  as  occasion  de- 
mands. 


Penholder         Use  straight  holder. 


Materials 

Paper 


Proportion 


Any   good   quality   of   paper,    or   Bristol 

board. 

Sit  facing  the  desk,  both  arms  resting. 

Rest   the   hand   holding   the   pen   at   the 

wrist  joint  and  on  the  little  finger. 

Capitals  and  extended  letters  are  three 
spaces  high,  and  the  short  letters  two 
spaces. 
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Lessons  in  Knifemanship  and  Carving 


By  FRANK  A.  KRUPP 

Interstate  Business  College,  Fargo,  North  Dakota 


No.  5 


Make  the  horizon  first.  The  long 
grass  strokes  can  be  made  second. 
See  what  crisp  cuts  you  can  make. 
The  smoother  you  get  your  cutting 
the  better  your  work  will  appear. 
Keep  your  knife  in  good  shape.  Learn- 
ing to  sharpen  a  knife  is  very  im- 
portant in  this  work. 

Use  heavy  pasted  cardboard.  You 
can  suggest  the  outline  of  the  design 
lightly  in  pencil. 

It  takes  perseverance  to  master 
any  skillful  art.  Study  each  section. 
Experiment  with  different  shapes  of 
blades.  Let  us  see  some  of  your  best 
efforts. 


If  you  are  artistically  inclined  take 
up  pen  work.  It  offers  good  oppor- 
tunities if  you  prepare  thoroughly 
and  work  intelligently. 


THE  COVER 

The  cover  page  this  month  was 
made  by  E.  A.  Poole  of  South  Bristol, 
Maine.  Mr.  Poole  is  well  along  in 
years  and  has  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  at  penmanship.  He  greatly  en- 
joys his  work  which  is  always  neat 
and  attractive. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

We  have  the  promise  of  an  un- 
usual cover  for  the  March  issue.  One 
of  our  former  contributors  is  work- 
ing at  the  present  time  on  a  new 
cover.  This  man  is  one  of  America's 
finest  designers  and  commercial  art- 
ists.    Watch  for  the  new  cover. 


s^^^ssa 


Mechanical  alphabets  are  very  good  training  for  making  freehand  alphabets.     Use    a    T-square,    triangle    and    compass.       Rule    two    head    and    two    base    guide 
lines,   also  two  guide  lines  through  the  center. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


a  books  of  merit, 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value  to 
commercial  teachers,  including  books  of  special 
educational  value  and  books  on  business  subjects. 
All  such  books  will  be  briefly  reviewed  in  these 
columns,  the  object  being  to  give  sufficient  de- 
scription of  each  to  enable  our  readers  to  de- 
termine its  value. 

TUNE-UP  AND  RADIO  NOISES  IN 
NEW  TROUBLE   SHOOTING  BOOK 

It  contains  over  600  pages,  is  5% 
inches  by  8%  inches  and  has  a  flex- 
ible, imitation  leather  binding.  By 
A.  H.  Packer,  8115  Harper  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 

Because  of  the  demand  for  information  on  motor 
tune-up,  high-speed  ignition,  motor  testers,  fuel 
pumps,  gas  analysers,  auto  radio  noise  prevention, 
etc.,  these  subjects  have  been  included  in  an  ad- 
vanced edition  of  A.  H.  Packer's  book,  '•Elec- 
trical Trouble  Shooting  on  the  Motor  Car  and 
Airplane,"    which   is   just   off   the   press. 

This  new  material,  which  comprises  11  chapters 
and  about  90  pages,  includes  such  interesting 
features  as  instructions  on  building  a  condenser 
tester  out  of  radio  parts,  determining  condenser 
sise  by  study  of  the  interrupter  contacts,  determining 
engine  operation  by  condition  of  spark  plug  in- 
sulator and  other  similar  items  which  are  of  great 
value    to    the    automobile    mechanic    or    electrician. 

With  this  advanced  material,  the  book  still  in- 
cludes fundamental  instruction  on  wiring,  gener- 
ators, starters,  battery  ignition,  magnetos,  voltage 
regulators,  test  benches,  storage  batteries,  armature 
and  field  testing  and  headlamp  focusing.  The  book 
is.  therefore,  suitable  as  a  textbook  in  school,  for 
self-instruction  of  the  automobile  mechanic,  or  as 
a   reference   book   for   the    expert. 


WORLD'S    FAIR    SCRAPBOOK 

An  exquisite  scrapbook  containing 
photographs  of  the  World's  Fair  has 
been  received  from  J.  Bradford 
Hague,  of  the  J.  V.  Haring  Engrossing 
Studio,  New  York  City.  The  inside 
of  the  book  is  of  black  paper  upon 
which  the  photographs  are  mounted. 
Accompanying  each  photograph  Mr. 
Hague  has  lettered  titles  using  rei1 
for  the  capitals  and  silver  for  the 
small  letters.  An  engrosser's  text 
style  of  lettering  is  used.  In  the  front 
is  the  title  page  with  illuminated  let- 
ters in  which  opaque  colors  were  used. 

This  book  suggests  different  ways 
whereby  a  penman  can  use  his  skill. 
For  instance,  what  would  be  more  ap- 
preciated than  a  book  of  this  kind 
containing  interesting  photographs 
and  lettering  presented  to  one  on 
Christmas,  birthday  or  wedding  an- 
niversary. 


PENMANSHIP  REQUIRED 

Handwriting  in  the  high  school  of 
Stockton,  California  was  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  teachers  complained 
and  now  penmanship  is  required  for 
one  semester  for  most  commercial 
courses.  This  plan  is  raising  the 
standard. 

A  package  of  very  fine  specimens 
has  been  received  from  A.  R.  Reelhorn 

the  well-known  penman  who  is  teach- 
ing in  the   Stockton  High  School. 


WOMEN'S  NATIONAL  A.  A. 
CHAMPS 


r. 


Meet  Mr.  A.  P.  Bobb  who  is  doing 
Social  Science,  Visual  Education  and 
Penmanship  in  the  Kosciusko  Junior 
Technical  High  School,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  Mr.  Bobb  has  been  with  the 
above  school  for  the  past  twelve  years 
and  has  organized  handwriting  clubs. 
He  has  developed  his  own  skill  to  a 
high  standard.  He  uses  The  Educator 
in  his  work. 


The  Tulsa  Business  College 
"Stenos"  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  last  year 
won  66  basketball  games  and  lost  2 
in  the  United  States,  winning  the 
national  title  and  cup  at  the  National 
Tournament  at  Wichita,  Kansas.  This 
team  represented  the  U.  S.  in  the 
International  Series  with  the  Edmon- 
ton, Canada  Graduates.  However, 
the  Edmonton  team  won. 

This  year  the  Tulsa  team  has  start- 
ed out  making  a  splendid  record.  At 
the  present  time  the  team  is  on  a 
trip  to  the  Gulf  and  later  will  make 
a  three  week's  trip  to  the  East.  S. 
Maxwell  Smith  is  president  of  the 
Tulsa  Business  College. 


UP  AND  COMING 

A  list  of  subscriptions  from  the 
Washington,  D.  C.  engrossers  has  been 
received,  forwarded  to  us  by  R.  M. 
Roudabush.  Washington  is  fortunate 
in  having  so  many  fine  penmen. 


PENMANSHIP  HELPS 

"Commercial  Education"  is  the  title 
of  a  school  paper  published  by  the 
Emporia  Business  College,  Emporia, 
Kansas.  The  school  believes  in  stress- 
ing fine  penmanship.  Each  page  con- 
tains some  pen  work.  One  interest- 
ing specimen  is  that  of  students  show- 
ing the  writing  before  and  after  tak- 
ing instruction.  J.  Earl  Hawkins  is 
the  president. 


THE  ZANER-BLOSER 


Finger  Fitting  Pencil 
Practical,  Inexpensive 


It  Has  These  Advantages: 

1.  It  is  always  the  right  length  to  write  with— 
never  too  short. 

2.  It   will   outlast   a   dozen   ordinary   pencils. 

3.  Your  fingers  do  not  annoyingly  slip  down  to 
the  point  when  writing. 

4.  It  is  well   balanced,  light  in  weight,  pleasing 
in  appearance. 

5.  It  is  made  in  a  variety  of  colors. 

6.  It  is  provided  with  a  means  of  knowing  at 
all  times  the  length  of  the  lead  in  the 
pencil. 

7.  It  is  made  to  fit  the  hand,  which  means 
comfort  in  writing. 

8.  Its  shape  is  an  aid  to  correct  pencil  hold- 
ing, with  fingers  the  correct  distance  away 
from  the  point. 

9.  It  can  be  refilled  with  any  standard  lead. 


THE    ZANER-BLOSER 
COMPANY 

612    North    Park   Street 
Columbus,  Ohio 
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Written  by  a  teacher  in  the  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Schools.  A  teacher  should  write  well  enough  to  be  able  to  inspire  the 
pupils.  It  is  as  important  to  set  a  good  example  in  handwriting  as  it  is  to  set  a  good  example  in  English,  etiquette  or 
character.      H    you    do   not   write    well    it    is   your   duty   to   improve    your    writing. 
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For  Students  of  Engrossing 


ZANERIAN  MANUAL  OF  ALPHABETS 
AND  ENGROSSING 


PLAIN    USEFUL    LETTERING,    32    pages, 25c 

SOENNECKEN  LETTERING  PENS 


The 


the 


tha 


'A 


ZD 


ngle    pointed    pen.    9    numbers — 
Wi.  2,  2Vi.  3,  3>/2,  4,  5.  and  6 


used  by  engrossers  for  exe- 
cuting the  various  styles  of  let- 
tering, German  Text,  Old  Eng- 
lish, etc.,  etc.  For  making  or 
filling  names  in  diplomas,  en- 
grossing resolutions,  for  ledger 
headings,  or  in  fact  for  execut- 
ing any  kind  of  practical,  rapid 
lettering,  these  pens  are  the  best 
made.  There  are  a  few  other 
numbers  of  these  pens  than  are 
mentioned  here,  but  these 
twelve  are  all  any  engrossing 
artist  ever  has  occasion  to  use. 
Double   Lettering   Holder   ...,20c 


1  complete  set  of  these  twelve  Pens,  Nos.  1,  l'/2,  2,  2Vi,  3,  3'/2,  4,  5, 
and  6  single  pointed,  and  Nos.  10,  20  and  30  double  pointed,  post- 
paid   _ _ $   .35 

1   dozen    of    any    numbers    (assorted    as   desired)    single    pointed    25 

1   dozen   of   any   numbers    (assorted   as   desired)    double   pointed   60 

Less  than   a  dozen   single   pointed   pens,   2   for  5c.   and  less   than   a 
dozen    double    pointed.    5c    each. 

Va   gross   of   any    one   number   single   pointed   pens,    postpaid 50 

1   gross   of   any   one   number   single   pointed   pens,    postpaid   1.75 

74   gross   of   any   one   number   double   pointed   pens,    postpaid   1.50 


"INKHOLDER" 

for  Soennecken  Lettering  Pens.  But  little 
ink  dipping  is  necessary  when  this  ink- 
holder  is  used.  Saves  time  and  patience 
when  one  has  considerable  work  to  do. 
Each,    10  cents. 


INKS 

Zanerian   India.   Postpaid  40c 

Zanerian    Gold,    Postpaid 25c 

Arnold's  Japan,  Postpaid  50c 

PAPERS 

Zanerian  5  lb.,  Express  Coll $1.50 

Zanerian   No.   9,   Express   Coll 80 

Artificial  Parchment  (16x21)  6  sheets 

postpaid 1-50 

Genuine  Sheepskin  (16x21)  1  sheet  postpaid  2.50 

White  Cardboard  (22%x28%)  6  sheets 

postpaid    -90 


TEXT   LETTERING  AND   ENGROSSING 
COURSE    BY    CORRESPONDENCE 

Our  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing  Course 
will  train  you  to  handle  a  broad  pen  successfully, 
to  letter  diplomas,  and  do  broad  pen  lettering 
for  all  occasions.  It  covers  in  twelve  lessons 
alphabets  like  the  American,  Unretouched  and 
Retouched  Old  English,  German  Text,  Shading, 
etc.  Teachers  can  profitably  take  this  course,  as 
well  as  those  who  are  going  into  the  engrossing 
business.  Lettering  as  a  business  or  as  a  sideline 
is  very  profitable.  You  can  become  quite  skillful 
by  faithfully  following  this  course. 

Price  of  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 

Course   (including  manual)   $12.00 

Supplies  for  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 
Course 2.85 


ADVANCED   ENGROSSING   COURSE 
BY  CORRESPONDENCE 

Our  advanced  Engrossing  Course  supplements 
our  Roundhand  and  Text  Lettering  and  Engros- 
sing courses.  It  covers  standard  alphabets,  as 
the  Egyptian,  Roman,  Medial,  Old  English,  etc. 
It  covers  the  work  from  fundamentals  of  letter- 
ing to  the  making  of  elaborate  resolutions,  etc.  It 
will  train  you  to  make  initial  letters,  borders, 
scrolls,  alphabets,  resolutions,  memorials,  testi- 
monials, diplomas  and  most  of  the  things  done 
by  engrossers.  This  course  lays  a  good  founda- 
tion, and  if  after  completing  it  you  desire  to  go 
higher  you  can  attend  the  Zanerian  and  complete 
your  training  in  a  short  time.  The  Text  Letter- 
ing and  Engrossing  course  should  be  taken  before 
the  Advanced  Engrossing  course. 

Price  of  Advanced  Engrossing  Course 

( including  text)    $12.00 

Supplies  for  Advanced  Engrossing  Course       2.25 


THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 


61 2  North  Park  St. 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Stimulate  Better  Handwriting 


The  Educator  Certificate,  No.  10 

Size  12  x  16  inches,  price  50  cents 


THE  EDUCATOR,  as  a  monthly  penmanship  magazine, 
not    only    presents    the    best,     most    inspiring    and 
practical   lessons   in   penmanship,   but   also   grants   a 
beautiful  Certificate. 

Subscribers  to  THE  EDUCATOR  who  follow  a  series 
of  lessons  given  therein  and  attain  a  grade  of  80%  may 
secure  this  certificate. 

The  standard  is  a  normal  one  and  should  be  attained 
by  all.  A  certificate  is  a  credit  to  the  possessor.  It 
means  that  the  person  has  acquired  an  excellence  in  pen- 
manship that  will  be  a  valuable  asset  through  life. 

To  secure  this  certificate,  you  must  write  a  good 
business  hand  and  in  a  business-like  manner.  The  writing 
must  be  more  than  merely  legible,  but  it  need  not  be 
perfect.  Moreover,  it  needs  to  be  smooth  in  quality  of 
line,  neat  in  appearance,  orderly  in  arrangement  and 
written  freely  with  mainly  arm  movement  and  with  no 
shade. 

Write  for  club  rates  on  THE  EDUCATOR.  Every 
student  and  teacher  interested  in  penmanship  should  be 
a  subscriber. 
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Advanced  Certificate,  No.  7 


Size  10'/2xl6  inches,  price  50c 


AFTER  winning  either  the  High  or  Business 
School,  or  The  Educator  Certificate,  students 
should  work  for  the  Advanced  Certificate,  by 
practicing  from  Zaner-Bloser  Manual  144,  Zaner- 
Bloser  Manual  96  or  Junior  High  School  Manual. 
The  standard  for  this  certificate  is  85%  on  the 
Zaner-Bloser  Scale,  which  means  that  the  writing 
must  be  better  than  the  average  high  school 
pupil's  work.  If  you  desire  to  write  a  fine  hand 
that  will  attract  attention  in  the  business  world, 
win  this  certificate. 


INFORMATION   REGARDING 


other    certificates    such    as    Primary,    Grammar, 
on   request.     Ask   for   Certificate   Circular. 


High    School,    Blackboard,    Professional   will   be   sent 


THE  ZANE 

Penmanship  Specialists 


612  North  Park  Street 


Columbus,  Ohio 


Vol.  40 


MARCH,  1935 


No.  7 
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Published    monthly    except    July    and    August   at    612    N.    Park    St..    Columbus.   O.,   by  the  Zaner-Bloser  Company.      Entered  as  second-cla 
matter  November  21,   1931,   at  the  post  office  at  Columbus,   O.,   under  Act  of  March  3,  1879.     Subscription  $1.25  a  year. 
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IN  CHICAGO 

Auditorium  hotel  rooms  are 
large,  spacious  and  comfortable 
with  beds  that  were  really  made 
for  restful  slumber. 


Live  on  Michigan  Avenue,  close 
to  the  Loop,  when  you  visit 
Chicago.  Enjoy  the  traditional 
luxury  of  the  Auditorium  Hotel 
—  yours  now  at  an  extremely 
moderate  cost. 


00000000000000000000000000 
GEO.  H.  MINK,  M3r. 


AUDITORIUM  Hotel 


MICHIGAN    AVENUE    AT    CONGRESS     ST. 


NEW  STANDARD 
Typewriting 


NATHANIEL  ALTHOLZ 

Director  of  Commercial    Education 

Board  of  Education 

City  of  New  York 

AND 

CHARLES  E.  SMITH 

Specialist  in 
Typewriting   Instruction 


Trainer  of 

every  World's  Professional 

Typewriting   Champion. 


Meets  the  common  problems  of  the  type- 
writing classroom. 

Permits  a  simple  and  progressive  method 
of  teaching. 

Is  meeting  with  the  widespread  approval 
of  typewriting  teachers  everywhere. 

An  important  contribution  to  typewriting 
instruction. 


Pitman  Publishing  Corporation 


2  West  45th  Street 


New  York 
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Are  You  Abreast  of  the 
Newest  Developments 

In  the  Teaching  of 
Commercial  Subjects? 

Advancements,  new  perspectives,  better  ways  to  ac- 
complish more,  have  taken  place  in  the  teaching  of 
shorthand,  typewriting,  and  other  commercial  sub- 
jects, just  as  they  have  in  other  fields  of  education. 

Teachers  of  commercial  subjects,  and  those  prepar- 
ing to  enter  this  profession,  will  find  the  Gregg 
Normal  Session  a  source  of  inspiration,  and  an  in- 
valuable aid  to  efficient  teaching. 

Attractive  courses  of  study,  an  unusually  strong 
teaching  staff,  and  other  exclusive  features  are  of- 
fered. Decide  now  to  take  this  important  step  to 
self-advancement.     JVrite  today  for  Bulletin  about 

The  1935  Normal  Session  Beginning 
July  1  and  Closing  A  ugust  9 

The  Gregg  College 

6  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 


School    Activities 

The  National  Extra  Curricular  Magazine 

Our  Best  Testimonial  and  proof 
of  unusual  Reader  Interest— 

....  the  number  of  School 
Activities  readers  has  in- 
creased 400%  during  the 
depression1. 


Many  of  our  readers  tell  us  that  their  copies  of  School 
Activities  are  in  constant  demand  not  only  in  their 
schools    but    at    church    and    other    community    functions. 

Subscription  Rate — $2.00  per  year 
($1.50  Cash  With  Order) 


The  School  Activities  Pub.  Go. 

1013  WEST  SIXTH  STREET 
TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


They  solve  the 
whole  pen  problem 


V  Smoothness 

V  Durability 

V  Variety 

V  Speed 

V  Economy 

V  Accuracy 

V  Neatness 


Make  Esterbrook  your  sole 
dependence  for  pens  for 
school  work,  and  the  question 
"which  pen,  and  why?"  is  an- 
swered for  good  and  all.  Gen- 
erations of  specialization,  of 
research,  and  a  stern  tradition 
of  scrupulous  quality  make 
reliance  upon  Esterbrook  com- 
pletely safe — and  satisfactory. 
There  is  ample  reason  for 
Esterbrook  leadership  among 
educators  all  over  the  world. 


Generous  free  trial  assortment 
on  request.  Send  for  it. 

(Diieifjivtik 

STEEL   PEN    MFG.  CO. 

62  Cooper   Street  Brown  Bros.,  Lid. 


Camden,  N.  J. 
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YOUR  PROFESSIONAL 
ADVANCEMENT 

This  year  of  1935  will  not  be  the  year  to  seek  a 
position  that  pays  a  larger  salary,  but  it  may  be  the 
year  for  you  to  secure  a  position  that  offers  greater 
opportunities. 


Enroll  in  our  Reliable  Placement  Bureau 

and 

Let  us  Help  You 


THE  OHIO  TEACHERS  BUREAU 

H.  Ray  Wagner,  Director 
1952  N.  High  Street  Columbus,  Ohio 
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OiV  777£  OCEAN  FRONT 

Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey 
SITUATED  DIRECTLY  ON  THE  BOARDWALK  and 
CONVENIENT  TO  ALL  PIERS  and  AMUSEMENTS. 


Per  day, 
per  person 

$ 

6 

With  Mea 
Private  Ba 

European 
Plan 

$ 

3 

Private 
Bath 

HOT  AND  COLD  SEA  WATER 

IN  ALL  BATHS 

Excellent  Food                            French  Cuisine 

Garage 

manuel  E.  Katz,  Man.  Director 

Smudged  Notes. .Indistinct  Characters 

.   .   Time  Flying  .  .   and  the  situation  steadily  growing  worse! 

Particular  instructors  know  that  it  is  far  more  efficient  to  write 
notes  of  all  types  in  an  accurate,  expressive  INK — HIGGINS' 
ETERNAL  BLACK  WRITING  INK,  to  be  specific. 

HIGGINS-'  ETERNAL  BLACK  WRITING  INK— beauti- 
fully black,  sharp  and  permanent,  will  always  write 
uniform  characters.  It  is  used  wherever  beauty,  expressive 
ness,  accuracy  and  permanency  of  writing  is  highly  desirable. 
In  cost,  clear  writing,  Eternal  Ink  is  surprisingly  reason- 
able. You  use  your  plain  pen  or  fountain  pen  over  and 
over — and  every  last  bit  of  the  Eternal  Ink  in  it. 
No    waste    anywhere ! 

Standard-size  2  oz.  bottle  of  Eternal,  only  10c.  At 
Woolworth   stores   and   most   good  stationers   and   druggists. 


Chas.  M.  Higgins  &  Co.,  Inc.      271  Ninth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ETERNAL      black       WRITING    INK 
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Prepare  for  a  Position 

Or  Business  of  Your  Own 


By  preparing  to  do  pen  work  you  can  establish  a 
penmanship  or  engrossing  business  of  your  own  in  any 
good  sized  city.  The  opportunities  are  unlimited.  There 
is  a  large  volume  of  penmanship  business  and  the  pos- 
sibilities for  increasing  it  are  very  promising.  The  future 
is  really  very  bright.  We  urge  you  to  investigate  this 
interesting  line  of  work. 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  to  teach  penmanship  if 
you  desire  a  good  teaching  position. 

The  Zanerian  has  trained  thousands  of  the  leading 
penmen  and  teachers  and  can  help  you  to  thoroughly  pre- 
pare yourself.  Come  to  the  Zanerian,  or  if  that  is  not 
possible,  enroll   for  the  correspondence  courses. 


Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship 


612   N.   Park   St. 


Columbus,   Ohio 


lOKLWAlTOl 

where  old-fashioned  hospitality  meets  every  mod- 
ern convenience  and  service.  Close  to  offices, 
shops,  theatres  and  historic  treasures.  Dine  on  the 
delightful  Roof  Garden  ...  or  the  popular  Walton 
Gardens  — Philadelphia's    only    sidewalk  cafe. 


350  Rooms  with  Bath 
Garage  Facilities 
Rates  begin  ot  $2.50 


CHARLES  DUFFY 
Manager 


m/lPHILA       oelph 


Printing.... 
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OUR  SERVICE 


is 


Catalogs 
Price   Lists 
Color  Work 
Publications 
House  Organs 
Mailing  Pieces 

Stationery 

Loose  Leaf  Record  Sheets 

Factory  and  Office  Forms 

Special  Blank  Book  Manufacturing 

Pen  Ruled  Forms — They  save  the  eyes 


May  We  Serve  You? 


fMf0AFIKSNS  <r?  ClllEIR^MN,  ^NC 


ff@fcs» 


PRINTERS 

^and JilfinJ:  jirci  /h.mujtuiuuii 
240  North  Fourrh St.  Columbus   Oh,© 


A 


^  SINCE    1851 


THE  BEST  PEN  NAME 


Executed  by  H.  IV.  Flickinger  and  L.  P.  Spencer  in  1884   with 

the  famous  Spencerian  No.  1  "College"  Pens,  with 

the  double  elastic  action. 


THERE  IS  BEAUTY  AND  MOTION  IN  THE 
GRACEFUL  SWEEP  OF  A  FLOWING  LINE 


jp  LOIRISHIN'G  as  a  genuine  expression  of  artistic  skill  has 
*•  been  so  overlooked  in  the  past  few  decades  that  it  has  be- 
come,  in   the   public  eye,   almost  extinct. 

In  a  large  measure,  "flourishing"  has  almost  ceased  to 
flourish  as  an  art,  due  to  the  machine  age  which  produced  so 
many  inferior  substitutes  for  the  fine  quality  steel  pens  which 
are  so  essential  to  the  art. 

But  inferior  substitutes  have  never  been  used  in  Spencerian 
Steel  Pens.  Today  Spencerian  Steel  Pens,  made  of  the  finest 
Sheffield  steel,  are  individually  hand  finished  and  hand  tested, 
just  as  they  always  have  been  for  the  past  three  quarters  of  a 
century  and  more.  There  is  no  guess  work  in  a  Spencerian 
Steel  Pen;  and  that  is  why  the  flourishing  and  beautiful  pen- 
manship of  the  present  time  is  still  being  done  with  Spencerian 
Steel  Pens. 

To  expert  penmen  and  students  interested  in  flourishing,  a 
sepia  photograph  of  the  Flickinger-Spencer  Eagle  will  be  sent 
post  paid  upon  receipt  of  75  cents.  The  photograph  ready  for 
framing  is  mounted  on  a  heavy  white  mat,  11  x  1+  in.  in  size. 

When  you  see  the  name  Spencerian,  think  of  writing  and 
also  the  three  types  of  pens: 

SPENCERIAN  STEEL  PENS,  with  the  double  elastic 
action,  for  expert  penmanship,  school,  social  and  business  use, 
for  more  than  76  years  the  finest  writing  instrument  that  can 
be  made. 

SPENCERIAN  FOUNTAIN  PENS,  the  only  fountain 
pen  made  with  the  "easy  quill  action,"  heretofore  found  only  in 
Spencerian  Steel   Pens. 

SPENCERIAN  ART  SERIES  PENS,  made  expressly  for 
artists'   and   art  students'   use. 

If  you  are  unable  to  obtain  these  three  types  of  pens  from 
your  usual  source  of  supply,  please  write  direct  giving  to  us 
the  name  of  your  local  dealer  and  we  will  send  you  samples 
of  the  Spencerian  Steel  Pens  together  with  interesting  literature 
on  our  other  pens. 

SPENCERIAN   PEN   COMPANY 


347  Broadway, 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
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New  Epoch-Making 
Gregg  Books 

APPLIED  SECRETARIAL  PRACTICE 

by  Rupert  P.  SoRelle  and  John  Robert  Gregg 

A  dramatized  activity  course  organized  on  the  plan  of  office  manuals  compiled  for  the  instruction 
and  guidance  of  stenographers  and  secretaries  in  important  business  organizations.  List  price:  Text, 
$1.40;  Laboratory  Materials,  60  cts. 

BUSINESS  MATHEMATICS    PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE 

by  R.  R.  Rosenberg 

A  pace-setting  course  developed  in  the  classroom  of  a  certified  public  accountant,  with  fifteen 
years  of  experience  in  the  teaching  and  accounting  field.  Published  in  pad  form  in  1932  and  in  book 
form   in    1934.   List  price:      Pad   form— Part   I,  60  cts.;  Part  II,  80  cts.;  Text  form,  $1.40. 

KEYS  AND  CUE$  (BUSINESS  PLAYS) 

by  Bruce  A.  and  Esther  B.  Findlay 

A  unique  and  successful  method  of  teaching  business  ethics,  business  attitudes,  and  apprecia- 
tions. A  most  effective  and  convincing  way  of  presenting  age-old  truths  and  principles  without  tire- 
some moralizing  or  dull  didacticism.  List  price:  $2.00.  (A  charge  must  be  made  for  sample 
copies.) 

THE  ENGLISH  OF  BUSINESS 

by  Hubert  A.  Hagar,  Lillian  Grissom  Wilson,  and  E.  Lillian  Hutchinson 

Reflects  the  combined  experience  of  a  classroom  teacher,  general  editor,  and  a  practical  business 
man,  and  assures  results  as  measurable  as  results  in  shorthand  and  typewriting.  List  price:  Text, 
SI  I  cts. ;  Work  Book,  40  cts. 

OFFICE  APPLIANCE  EXERCISES 

by  John  T.  A.  Ely  and  A.  C.  Beaver 

A  minimum  course  in  the  use  of  office  appliances  adapted  for  use  with  advanced  typewriting 
classes.  Follows  a  simple  teaching  plan,  based  on  the  apprenticeship  system  of  instruction.  Only  3t> 
assignments,  requiring  a  minimum  amount  of  office  equipment.  List  price:  $1.60;  special  sample 
copy   price,   $1.00,   postpaid. 

Place  your  order  with  our  nearest  office. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York        Chicago  Boston  San  Francisco       Toronto         London  Sydney 

Gregg  Books  Are  Authoritative. 


COLUMBUS,   OHIO,   MARCH,   1935 


The  National  Association  of  Penmanship  Teachers 

and  Supervisors 

Attend  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting,  Hotel  Pennsyl- 
vania,  New   York,   April   4,   5,   and  6. 

President,  Bertha  A.  Connor 


To  members  of  the  National  Association  of  Penmanship 

Teachers  and  Supervisors  and  all  Other  Educators 

Interested   in    Handwriting    Development 

in  Education: 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Penmanship  Teachers  and  Supervisors  will 
be  held  in  New  York  City  on  April  4,  5  and  6  at  Hotel 
Pennsylvania. 

The  program  will  present  as  speakers  renowned  lead- 
ers in  the  educational,  civic  and  business  worlds  who 
will  address  the  convention  audiences  on  the  most  ad- 
vanced and  progressive  opinions  and  plans  for  educa- 
tional advancement. 

EXHIBIT 

A  national  exhibit  of  handwriting  representing  class- 
room work  throughout  all  grades  of  school  from  every 
state  in  the  country  accompanied  by  data  explaining  the 
plan  of  organization  of  such  work  in  every  state  will 
be  set  forth  in  a  mammoth  and  magnificent  display  in 
one  of  the  beautiful  ballrooms  of  the  Hotel  Pennsyl- 
vania throughout  the  convention  sessions.  This  nation- 
wide exhibit  will  be  one  of  the  largest  and  most  com- 
plete educational  displays  ever  presented  at  any  national 
convention. 

In  parlors  adjoining  this  ballroom  will  be  displayed  im- 
pressive and  instructive  exhibits  of  the  work  of  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  educational  procedure  of  the  New  York 
City  Public  Schools.  These  exhibits  will  include  Hand- 
writing, Art,  Vocational  Activities,  Summer  School  Ac- 
tivities and  others  and  will  afford  to  all  educators  at- 


tending the  convention  the  much  desired  and  very  profit- 
able opportunity  to  observe  and  study  the  educational 
activities  of  the  largest  school  system  throughout  the 
entire  world. 

In  a  separate  parlor,  especially  prepared  for  it,  will 
be  displayed  the  renowned  Exhibit  of  Handwriting  Evo- 
lution Throughout  the  History  of  American  Education 
Covering  a  Period  of  Three  Hundred  Years.  This  ex- 
hibit has  already  been  displayed  in  some  of  the  largest 
cities  in  the  country,  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  ex- 
istence and  is  priceless  in  value  because  of  its  rare  con- 
tents plus  the  fact  that  it  can  never  be  duplicated  in 
its  entirety.  This  exhibit  shows  the  original  specimens 
of  handwriting  of  the  pupils  of  the  first  schools  in 
America,  the  development  of  handwriting  through  the 
colonial  period  of  our  country,  through  the  Civil  War 
era,  the  beautiful  development  of  pupils'  handwriting  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  chaotic 
condition  of  handwriting  at  the  beginning  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  and  the  subsequent  scientific  development 
of  handwriting  to  its  present  day  status  in  modern  edu- 
cation. In  this  famous  exhibit  are  displayed  the  original 
handwriting  and  signatures  of  many  of  the  greatest 
names  in  our  history  including  Governor  Bradford,  John 
Hancock,  George  and  Martha  Washington,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Louisa  Alcott,  Henry  Wads- 
worth  Longfellow,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  General  Lee,  signa- 
tures of  the  Peace  Conference  including  that  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  and  persons  of  present  day  national  im- 
portance. Wherever  this  exhibit  has  been  shown  it  has 
attracted  the  attention  not  only  of  educators  but  of 
thousands  from  every  walk  of  life. 

(Continued   on   page   22) 
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Lessons  in  Handwriting 


by  Alonzo  F.  Myers,  Nelle  Slye  Warner  and  E.  A.  Lupfer 

No.  7 


To  make  the  handwriting  interesting  and  to  show  its  practical  application  select  material  from  other 
school  subjects,  the  newspaper  or  from  any  source  where  good  writing  is  required.  Surely  working  on  the  ac- 
companying ad  which  is  a  typical  want  ad  will  impress  upon  the  class  the  importance  of  good  handwriting.  Who 
would  not  be  induced  to  put  forth  his  best  efforts  if  a  position  were  the  reward? 

Have  the  students  write  the  ad  as  you  read  it  slowly  to  them.  Allow  them  sufficient  time  to  write  it  at  the 
regular  speed.  Have  each  one  examine  his  own  work  with  your  help  to  discover  the  letters,  combinations  and 
words  which  need  special  drill.  If  the  pupil  cannot  make  a  good  A,  which  appears  three  times,  or  the  E  which 
is  repeated  five  times,  he  will  see  the  need  for  special  drill  on  these  and  other  letters  which  he  makes  poorly. 


cA^y^c^>i^L^c< 


/<?  C ~Z-'ii2-<>-Z--<^*'-t^-S^XL^Z^^ 


Capital  A  is  closed.     It  is  made  like  small  a  with  the  beginning  stroke  omitted.     It  is  joined. 

Work  on  the  words,  Assistant,  Apply  and  Address.    Pick  out  difficult  small  letters  and  study  and  practice 
them  separately.     Drills  for  most  of  the  small  letters  have  been  given  in  previous  lessons. 


Make  s's  all  same  size. 


(1)     s  curves  upward  at  the  bottom  to  close.     It  never  closes  with  a  loop.     Retrace  large  s.   (2)     Practice 
parts  of  s.     (3)     Notice  top  of  s  is  a  point  like  r.     (4)     Watch  closing. 


J  J  J. 
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An  occasional  limbering  up  exercise  is  beneficial.     Try  the  oval  and  straight  line  exercises  two  spaces,  then 
one  space  high.     Watch  the  shape — two-thirds  as  wide  as  high. 


The  E. 

Most  writers  find  it  easier  not  to  join  E.     It  begins  like  C  and  has  two  curves,  a  middle  loop,  and  may  have 
a  finishing  loop. 

'/■?    rd  /-?  /-? 

In  practicing  sentences  watch  general  qualities  like  slant,   uniform  size  of  letters,  and  appearance. 


The  bottom  of  D  curves  up  from  the  loop  like  the  instep  of  a  shoe. 


'jy/y 


You  should  do  considerable  practice  on  individual  letters,  words  and  sentences.     Practice  on  sentences  im- 
proving generalities. 


Select  difficult  combinations  and  practice  them  separately.  The  above  are  some  combinations  which  give  us 
trouble.  The  ot,  vvh,  bl,  or,  os  and  oc  combinations  are  similar.  In  these  combinations  the  connecting  strokes 
should  not  drop  down  to  the  base  line  if  you  wish  your  work  to  be  legible. 


<£^> 


-  <P^?^^  ^T^i^y 


It  is  well  to  make  letters  larger  when  studying  them  so  that  you  can  better  see  their  shape.     The  turns  on 
the  c  should  be  no  wider  than  on  the  w  or  v. 


cy  c/  c^s 
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Here  is  an  exercise  intended  to  develop  freedom  to  the  right.     Give  special  attention  to  the  uniformity  of 
the  spacing.     See  what  a  neat  cross  practice  exercise  you  can  make  out  of  it. 


The  little  letter  a  appears  about  sixteen  times  in  the  dictation  exercise.  Some  letters  are  repeated  so  many 
times  that  they  should  have  more  attention  than  some  other  letters.  At  least,  it  is  very  important  to  master  the 
letters  which  are  frequently  repeated.  Watch  the  angle  in  the  a.  In  finishing  the  a  come  down  to  the  base  line 
before  you  swing  up.  In  the  copy  we  show  the  similarity  between  the  a  and  i.  Every  a  should  contain  a  good  i. 
Therefore,  write  the  combination  ai. 

Notice  the  proportion  of  the  a  compared  with  the  loops  and  extended  letters. 

mmmmmmmtmmtmmmmm' 


This  plate  is  given  to  show  size.     Study  it  and  you  should  have  no  trouble  in  getting  your  letters  the  proper 
proportion.     Test  your  letters  to  see  if  the  loops  are  three  times  as  tall  as  the  i. 


The  letter  s  appears  only  once  in  the  dictation  exercise.  If  you  need  special  practice  on  it  refer  to  the 
February  number  and  practice  exercise  17.  If  you  wish  to  work  on  the  capital  B  refer  to  exercises  8  and  10  of  the 
same  issue.  You  will  find  the  W  in  the  November  issue,  copy  6.  Frequently  refer  back  to  copies  and  exercises 
and  practice  upon  them  as  needed. 

Practice  the  days  of  the  week  containing  the  S.  The  T  and  F  are  so  near  like  the  S  in  formation  that  it  will 
be  well  to  work  on  the  accompanying  words  beginning  with  T  and  F. 
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When  you  have  difficulty  with  a  letter  or  word  go  to  the  blackboard  and  write  it  large  and  free.  This  may 
give  you  a  better  idea  of  movement  as  well  as  letter  forms.  It  is  also  a  good  idea  to  write  large  with  a  lead  pencil 
for  practice. 


a.     The  r. 

(1)     Be  sure  that  tops  of  r's  slope.     If  you  prefer   the   type   of   r   in    Exercise   2,   use   it   in   writing   this 


(2)     The  r  is  like  your  head  and  shoulders;  the  shoulder  slopes  from  the  head.    Retrace  larger  r.     (3)  Prac- 
tice the  parts  of  r.  (4)     The  tip  of  r  extends  slightly  above   M  space.     (5)     Space  evenly. 


VNV//. 


The  N  begins  the  same  as  H  and  K.     Both  down  strokes  should  be  almost  parallel  and  nearly  straight. 


Make  each  word  stand  out  plain  by  getting  a  littl  e  more  space  between  words  than  in  words. 


/2^7--C^C^^<^<£^^^L^^ 


After  practicing  on  the  individual  letters  with  which  you  have  trouble  rewrite  the  dictation  exercise  and 
compare  it  with  your  first  attempt.  Notice  the  improvement.  Also  notice  where  further  improvement  could  be 
made,  then  try  it  again. 


Part  of  a  lesson  on  the  letter  M  given  by  H.  W.  Warren,  Churchman  Business  College,  Easton,  Pa-  Mr. 
Warren  is  a  believer  in  repetition  of  letters  and  words.  Penmanship  is  a  skillful  art  and,  therefore,  it  requires 
much  practice  as  well  as  study. 


^^y 
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The  Development  of  Handwriting  Skill 


by  MAGDALENE  GUEQUIERRE 

Supervisor  of  Handwriting,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

No.  7 


SIXTH  GRADE  WRITING 


The  objectives  of  this  grade  should  be  to  refine  the 
technique  of  writing  performance;  to  devote  especial 
time  to  self-criticism  and  analysis  of  specific  weaknesses 
so  that  writing  habits  are  brought  up  to  such  a  standard 
that  ease  of  action,  grace  of  motion,  speed  and  legibility 
become  habitual.  In  this  grade  time  can  well  be  de- 
voted to  review  testing  and  improvement.  The  pupils 
may  be  taught  by  testing  to  examine  their  handwriting 
for  eccentricities  that  are  not  conducive  to  plain  legible 
handwriting.  A  few  frequently  noticed  differences  are 
listed.     Teachers  will  find  many  more. 


1.  Unnecessarily  long  beginning  and  ending  strokes. 

2.  Sharp  angles  rather  than  the  proper  curves. 

3.  "t"   crossings   that   do   not   run   parallel   to   the 
base  line. 

4.  Uneven    spacings   between    individual   characters 
and  words. 

5.  Proportion  and  proper  relationship  between  parts 
of  letters,  words,  sentences  and  paragraphs. 


/^t^L^^z^-ez^d^ 


y<z£t^ 


General  Aims 

To  set  a  high  standard  of  neatness,  accuracy  and 
arrangement  of  papers  in  all  class  work. 

To  work  for  the  following:  uniform  height  and  depth 
of  loop  letters;  uniform  size  of  minimum  letters;  uniform 
slant;  individual  letter  improvement;  spacing  between 
individual  letters  and  words. 

To  observe  and  improve  retraces. 

To  observe  and  recognize  differences  in  connecting 
strokes. 

To  maintain  an  easy  movement  in  all  writing 
positions. 

To  maintain  a  healthful  position  in  all  writing 
situations. 


To  secure  a  good  quality  of  line. 

To  keep  before  the  pupils  the  ethical  value  of  legi- 
bility.    "Good  writing  is  good  manners  on  paper." 

To  refine  the  technique  of  performance. 

To  specifically  define  for  each  pupil  his  or  her 
special  writing  difficulty. 

ACHIEVEMENT  STANDARDS 

To  secure  a  class  standard  of  Satisfactory  on  the 
Freeman-Zaner-Bloser  Writing  Scales  or  65  on  the  Ayres 
Scale. 

To  write  all  school-work  well,  with  special  attention 
to  arithmetical  forms,  writing  of  decimals,  bills,  ac- 
counts, business  forms  and  letters. 


THE  COVER 

The  cover  this  month  is  by  that  Inimitable  penman  and  engrosser,  E.  L.  Brown,  who 
with  penmanship  ideas  is  like  an  ever  flowing  fountain.  He  always  has  something 
new  and  pleasing  but  this  month's  design  is  especially  attractive  and  is  deserving  of 
your  special  comments  and  compliments.     Editor 
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To  get  fifteen  capital  letters  to  a  line  on  the  hand- 
writing paper.  This  will  require  training  in  proper  spac- 
ing of  letters. 

To  write  legibly  with  a  fluency  of  from  60  to  65 
letters  per  minute. 

To  send  pupils  out  of  the  sixth  grade  with  a  def- 
initely established  signature  and  a  type  of  handwriting 
generally  well-established  and  able  to  meet  the  elemen- 
tary school  requirements  in  writing.  This  presupposes 
that  the  pupils  have  a  correct  visual  perception  of  the 
capitals  and  small  letters  and  that  their  execution  is  up 
to  the  standard. 


Work  To  Be  Covered 

Intensive  training  is  to  be  given  on  the  first  sixteen 
pages  of  the  compendium  in  the  6-B  grade  and  on  the 
latter  half  in  6-A  grade. 

Directions  for  an  Alphabet  Test: 

1.  Have  the  pupils  practice  the  two  alphabets  un- 
til they  can  write  the  letters  in  sequence  without 
having  recourse  to  a  printed  or  written  alphabet. 


2.  Write  the  small  letters  legibly  and  fluently  in 
forty-five  seconds. 

3.  Write  the  capital  letters  legibly  and  fluently  in 

one  minute. 

The  following  list  of  words  may  be  useful  as  a  prac- 
tice unit  for  the  above  test,  since  these  words  contain 
difficult  combinations  of  letters:  awkward,  singing,  sum- 
mon, jumping,  anxious,  character,  border,  I,  approval, 
gazing,  success,  experience,  barrier,  specimen,  thor- 
oughly, smoothness,  zealously,  buzzing. 

The  following  questions  may  be  helpful  with  regard 
to  the  above  test: 

Have  I  too  much  speed  and  not  enough  quality? 

Have  I  enough  quality  but  not  enough  speed? 

Do  I  need  both  quality  and  speed? 

Do  not  use  these  words  as  isolated  units  for  practice 
work  more  than  twice.  They  can  be  used  as  supplemen- 
tary spelling  words  and  later  on  as  material  for  a  dic- 
tation lesson. 

These  words  could  be  used  in  a  language  lesson  as  a 
basis  for  training  in  correct  usage;  in  a  formal  grammar 
lesson,  some  of  them  could  be  used  in  discussing  parts 
of  speech. 

(To   be   Continued) 


EASTERN    COMMERCIAL    TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 

The  38th  annual  convention  will  be  held  in  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
A.pril  17,  18,  19,  20.  A  well  balanced  program  has  been 
arranged.     The  sectional  meetings  will  include 


Bookkeeping, 
Economic   Geography, 
Commercial   Arithmetic, 
Commercial  Law, 
Economics  and  Business 

Organization, 
Senior  High  Schools, 
Small  Comprehensive  High 

Schools, 
Guidance  and  Placement, 
Typewriting, 
Transcription  and  Business 

English, 

The  following  is  the  tentative  program  for  the  Pen- 
manship Section: 

Chairman — Grover  C.  Greene,  Principal  of  Penman- 
ship, Banks  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Private  Schools, 

Heads  of  Departments, 

Adult  Education, 

Teacher-training, 

Accounting, 

Secretarial, 

Private  School  Executives, 

Junior  Business  Training, 

Office  Practice, 

Selling  and  Advertising, 

Shorthand, 

Penmanship. 


Speakers 

Harold  J.  Hudson,  Beacom  College,  Wilmington,  Del. 
How  to  stimulate  self-activity  on  the  part  of  the 
learner. 

H.  M.  Sherman,  State  Teachers  College,  West- 
chester, Pa.  Overcoming  the  objection  to  taking  pen- 
manship because  of  the  so-called  lack  of  need  in  this 
machine  age. 

Bertha  A.  Connor,  Director  of  Penmanship,  Boston, 
Mass.  The  Function  of  handwriting  in  the  educative 
process. 

Discussion  Leader — Clarence  L.  McKelvie,  State 
Teachers  College,  Westchester,  Pa. 

The  E.  C.  T.  A.  meetings  are  always  well  attended 
and  successful  in  every  way.  Plan  to  attend.  For 
further  information  write  to 

Louis  A.  Rice,  President 

State  Dept.  of  Public  Instruction 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

Harry  I.  Good,  Secretary 

Dir.  Commercial  Education,  Bd.  of  Education 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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The  Teaching  of  Handwriting 

Written  by  Miss  Annie  Grace,  Supervising  Teacher,  Bal- 
timore County,  Towson,  Md.,  for  Federation 
P.  T.  A.  News 


The  teachers  in  the  schools  of  Baltimore  County  have 
always  recognized  the  teaching  of  handwriting  as  an  im- 
portant phase  of  their  classroom  instruction.  "Penman- 
ship-legibility and  neatness  in  all  written  work,"  has 
appeared  regularly  each  year  as  one  of  the  major  items 
in  the  main  objective  of  their  work — command  of  the 
fundamental  processes,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
The  teachers  and  pupils  have  worked  earnestly  in  an  en- 
deavor to  achieve  the  proposed  goal  in  penmanship  with 
the  result  that  legible  handwriting  has  been  produced, 
but  it  was  cramped  in  style,  and  at  a  standard  much 
lower  than  was  deemed  an  acceptable  one  for  our 
schools. 

An  analysis  of  the  handwriting  situation  revealed  the 
fact  that  the  "cramped  style"  was  due  to  over-emphasis 
on  letter-forms  and  little  or  no  consideration  of  correct 
position  of  the  body  and  of  freedom  of  arm-movement 
in  the  formation  of  letters.  This  led  to  the  question, 
"What  can  be  done  to  remedy  the  situation?",  and  in 
an  effort  to  meet  the  problem,  a  number  of  systems  of 
handwriting  were  studied  with  the  result  that  the  "Free- 
man Correlated  System  of  Handwriting"  was  selected 
for  use  in  our  schools.  This  system  emphasizes  "form, 
speed,  and  movement,"  as  essential  elements  in  effective 
instruction  in  penmanship,  with  the  word  of  caution 
that  an  over-emphasis  on  form  will  make  the  writing 
too  slow,  and  that  this  slowing  down  might  go  so  far  as 
to  prove  a  hindrance  to  good  form  itself.  Another  very 
important  factor  that  is  emphasized  by  the  Correlated 
System  is  "position."  The  pupil,  to  meet  with  success 
in  his  handwriting  must  sit  erect  in  his  chair  with  his 
feet  flat  on  the  floor,  facing  his  desk  squarely.  His  body 
should  lean  slightly  forward,  bending  at  the  hips  and 
not  at  the  waist.     The  importance  of  these  items  per- 


taining to  correct  position  is  summed  up  in  the  slogan, 
"A  good  position  promotes  self-control,  health,  and  good 
writing." 

At  the  general  teachers'  meeting  preceding  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fall  term  of  our  schools  in  September  of 
this  year,  Miss  Marguerite  Llewellyn,  a  representative 
of  the  Zaner-Bloser  Company  discussed  some  of  the  out- 
standing features  of  this  new  system  of  handwriting.  At 
the  opening  of  the  schools,  teachers  and  pupils  went 
earnestly  to  work  to  try  to  master  the  fundamental  skills 
in  handwriting  in  order  that  form,  speed,  and  movement 
might  each  become  an  integral  factor  in  learning  to 
write  well.  The  work  is  begun  in  first  grade  and  con- 
tinues on  through  each  grade  in  the  elementary  school 
(Grades  I  to  VI).  The  skills  emphasized  in  the  first 
grade  are  the  same  as  those  emphasized  in  each  of  the 
succeeding  grades.  "A  pupil  must  sit  squarely  in  front 
of  the  desk  and  keep  the  shoulders  and  head  erect.  He 
must  grasp  his  pencil  lightly,  holding  it  between  the 
thumb  and  fore-finger.  Freedom  of  movement  of  hand 
and  arm  must  supplant  the  finger  movement  that  pro- 
duced the  "cramped  style  of  handwriting"  which  kept 
our  penmanship  at  a  low  standard." 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  note  the  improvement  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  pupils  in  our  schools  after  just  three 
months  of  earnest  work  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  who 
have  followed  the  specific  directions  given  in  the  manuals 
for  their  grades. 

The  little  children  in  first  and  second  grades  because 
of  lack  of  coordination  of  the  muscles  of  the  hand  and 
arm  are  having  an  interesting  time  "teaching"  their 
pencils  to  stay  in  the  correct  position.  From  the  third 
grade,  the  pupils  must  offset  the  skills  acquired  through 


the    healthful    cffic 
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the  use  of  the  former  system  of  handwriting  by  substi- 
tuting those  that  are  fundamental  in  the  newer  system. 
The  truth  of  the  saying,  that  "children  are  interested 
in  mastery  for  mastery's  sake"  has  been  evidenced  in 
class  after  class  as  the  pupils  have  worked  earnestly 
trying  to  make  the  refractory  pencils  and  wrists  assume 
the  correct  position  for  efficient  work  in  handwriting. 

A  study  of  the  attitude  of  the  pupils  in  the  fifth  grade 
class  of  Dundalk  School  pictured  herewith,  shows  the 
earnestness  and  the  pride  with  which  they  are  working 
to  master  the  necessary  skills  involved  in  their  work  in 
penmanship.  If  one  could  visit  the  classroom  of  these 
pupils,  he  would  see  evidences  that  they  are  winning  out, 
too,  because  each  child  has  a  sample  of  his  handwriting 
in  September,  before  he  began  his  work  with  the  newer 
system,  to  compare  with  a  sample  of  his  work  in  October 
and  again  in  November.  This  provides  opportunity  for 
each  pupil  to  compete  against  his  former  product  and 
to  measure  his  own  success  in  handwriting. 

Since  handwriting  is  one  of  "The  Three  R's"  it  is  more 
than  an  institutional  tool.  The  handwriting  skills  de- 
veloped during  the  penmanship  period  must  transfer  to 
the  handwriting  in  general  and  these  skills  must  be 
used  in  every  situation  in  which  there  is  an  occasion  to 
use  handwriting.     This  means  that  in  every  written  les- 


son the  teacher  must  heed  such  matters  as  correct  hand- 
writing position  and  pen-holding  and  above  all,  must 
accept  from  each  pupil  only  his  best  performance. 

As  soon  as  the  boys  and  girls  have  become  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  essential  handwriting  skills,  they 
should  be  encouraged  by  teachers  and  parents  to  prac- 
tice these  skills  at  home  for  a  short  time  each  evening. 
A  fifteen  minute  practice  period  each  day  will  help  very 
materially  to  change  their  handwriting  movement  from 
a  slow,  awkward  stage  to  one  of  ease  and  fluency.  John 
Quincy  Adams,  sixth  president  of  the  United  States,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  University  was  a  fine  business  pen- 
man, and  a  strong  advocate  of  muscular  movement  writ- 
ing. He  interpreted  the  meaning  and  character  repre- 
sented by  the  development  of  handwriting  as  follows: 

1.  "Good  penmanship  requires  voluntary  application 
of  time  and  effort.  It  is  therefore  a  personal  accom- 
plishment. 

2.  "Good  penmanship  indicates  a  desire  for  accuracy. 
A  careless  person  would  not  consider  accuracy  worth 
striving  for. 

3.  "Good  penmanship  requires  the  application  of  per- 
sonal discipline.  Therefore  it  indicates  strength  of 
character." 
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Children  Learn  Penmanship  in  Schools 

Through  Play 

Soundest  Principle,  Says  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Drake,  in 
Explaining  New  Methods  in  Teaching  Pupils 

Penmanship  as  taught  today  in  Binghamton  Public  Schools  is  used  as  a  tool  with  which  the  children  express  their 
interests,  as  a  means  to  an  end  and  not  an  end  in  itself. 

(Reprinted    from    the    Binghamton    Press) 


Writers'  cramp  is  an  unheard-of  malady  as  far  as 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.  public  school  children  of  today  are 
concerned.  The  old  push-pull  and  oval-oval  penmanship 
practice  with  its  accompanying  arm  aches  is  gone  and 
in  its  place  is  a  method  of  writing  which  is  learned 
through  play. 

Learning  through  play  is,  after  all,  the  soundest  prin- 
ciple, in  the  opinion  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Landon  Drake, 
local  supervisor  of  penmanship  teaching,  who  also  is 
secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Penmanship 
Teachers. 

There  was  a  time,  not  long  ago,  when  all  the  pupils 
in  all  the  grades  of  the  city  were  engaged  in  penman- 
ship practice  at  the  same  hour  each  day,  from  9  to  9:15 
a.m.  The  lesson  started  with  a  drill  exercise,  the  up 
and  down  stroke  and  the  ovals.  Then  came  the  concen- 
tration on  the  parts  of  the  various  letters,  the  overturns 
of  the  n's  and  m's  or  the  underturns  of  the  u's  and  small 
i's. 

Today  the  child  begins  his  writing  lesson,  not  with 
a  single  letter  or  a  part  of  it,  but  with  a  whole  sentence 
which  tells  a  story  or  fact  concerning  his  interests  or 
needs. 


In  fact,  penmanship  now  is  one  of  the  language  arts 
incorporated  in  a  large  unit  of  work  project  which  em- 
braces also  spelling,  English  and  reading. 

For  example,  at  Thomas  Edison  school  the  pupils  are 
engaged  in  a  Japanese  unit  in  which  they  learn  all  about 
that  land,  its  people  and  their  customs  and  apply  what 
they  learn  to  their  regular  studies.  When  it  comes  to 
writing,  they  compose  whole  sentences  about  Japanese 
customs  or  the  people. 

"We  try,"  said  Mrs.  Drake,  "not  to  have  the  children 
strive  for  a  copybook  style  in  their  writing,  but  to  use 
penmanship  as  a  tool  to  express  their  interests,  as  a 
means  to  an  end  and  not  an  end  in  itself." 

The  three  chief  aims  of  the  study  of  penmanship  as 
it  is  taught  today  are  healthful  posture,  legibility  and 
ease  of  writing. 

For  the  children,  it's  play  and  not  work.  In  their 
Japanese  unit  at  Edison  school,  they  have  made  an 
imaginary  trip  to  that  land.  They  wear  bright-hued 
kimonos,  the  girls  adding  pompoms  as  a  headdress.  They 


Penmanship  today  in  Binghamton 
is  learned  through  play  rather  than 
the  old  drill  method. 
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have  made  really  artistic  friezes  in  crayon  drawings 
for  the  blackboards,  portraying  characteristic  scenes  of 
their  "travels"  in  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun.  Their 
writing  lessons  deal  with  the  objects  and  happenings 
they  have  seen  there.  Miss  Bernice  Christian  is  their 
instructor. 

Careful  attention  is  given  in  their  writing  to  uniform 
slant,  correct  size  of  letters,  alignment,  uniform  spac- 
ing and  smooth  line  quality.  As  paragraphs  are  com- 
pleted, they  are  collected  and  the  penmanship  is  diag- 
nosed by  the  teacher  and  the  particular  difficulty  of  each 
child  is  noted  and  listed.  The  errors  are  then  grouped, 
remedial  measures  given,  and  each  child  is  instructed  in 
his  specific  needs. 

"In  this  way,"  said  Mrs.  Drake,  "with  the  minimum 
amount  of  formal  drill  necessary,  the  writing  period  is 
made  meaningful." 

The  Binghamton  pupils  have  found  that  their  Japanese 
friends  write  with  a  brush  instead  of  a  pen,  and  they 
themselves  have  learned  a  little  about  the  writing  or 
"brushing"  of  Japanese  characters.  When  they  have 
finished  their  Japanese  unit,  they  will  progress  to  an- 


other project  with  Holland,  France  or  some  other  coun- 
try as  the  center  of  interest  for  their  writing  and  other 
studies. 

Although  today's  writing  lessons  are  much  different 
from  the  old  order,  drills  are  still  necessary  as  a  reme- 
dial measure  for  those  children  who  show  a  deficiency 
or  lack  of  muscle  coordination.  For,  definite  methods 
of  penmanship,  requiring  muscle  coordination,  are  still 
in  practice.  If  there  is  need  in  particular  cases  for  the 
development  of  skill  in  forming  certain  letters,  time  is 
taken  for  adequate  drill  and  for  making  those  letters  in 
various  combinations. 

Each  term,  Mrs.  Drake  looks  over  the  handwriting  of 
each  child  from  the  first  to  the  ninth  grade  and,  if  it 
is  up  to  standard,  a  record  of  it  is  kept.  When  the  child 
passes  the  required  number  of  terms,  he  is  granted  a 
penmanship  diploma  by  the  Department  of  Education. 
Usually,  Mrs.  Drake  said,  two-thirds  of  the  pupils  meas- 
ure up  to  standard. 


Healthful  posture  is  taught  in  the  Binghamton  Schools 
as  one  of  the  chief  aims  in  penmanship. 


F.  W.  Martin,  Martin  Diploma  Co.,  641  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

No.  3 

Be  sure  of  the  shapes  of  the  letters,  then  practice  until  you  acquire  the  skill  necessary  to  make  them  well. 

Until  you  have  memorized  the  letter  forms  so  that  you  need  not  hesitate  in  making  them  your  work  will 
look  labored  or  uncertain. 

Watch  general  appearance  and  spacing.  Draw  pencil  guide  lines  to  secure  regular  height  of  letters.  Uni- 
form width  is  secured  by  training  the  eye  to  see  good  spacing.  Study  good  lettering.  The  more  you  study  and 
the  more  skill  you  acquire  the  more  you  will  like  lettering. 


Study  the  letterhead  on  page  21.    It  shows  a  practical  application  of  lettering. 
Good  letterers  are  in  demand. 
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Another     Madarasz     masterpiece     loaned     to     us     by     that     whole     hearted     friend     of     penmanship,     C.     W.     Jones,      Brockton,      Mass.        If     you     appreciate 

these    Madarasz    gems,    thank    Mr.    Jones. 
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Seventh  Building  Being  Erected  by 
Chillicothe  Business  College 


About  44  years  ago  Allen  Moore. 
Sr.,  founded  the  Chillicothe,  Missouri 
Business  College.  His  plans  were  so 
carefully  worked  out  that  the  institu- 
tion grew  rapidly  and  became  one  of 
the  leading  institutions  of  business 
training  in  the  United  States.  Since 
his  death  the  work  has  been  ably  car- 
ried on  by  his  son,  Allen,  who  has 
gathered  about  him  a  strong  corps  of 
assistants.  This  large  fireproof  brick 
and  concrete  building  62  x  72  is  being 
constructed  by  the  Chillicothe  Busi- 
ness College  to  be  used  as  a  dining 
hall.  This  elegant  new  building  is 
being  built  as  much  as  possible  by 
student  labor,  even  the  stone  being 
quarried  on  one  of  the  college  farms 
west  of  Chillicothe,  Mo.     The  cost  is 


estimated  at  $20,000  and  it  is  ex- 
pected the  building  will  be  completed 
by  early  spring. 

It  is  the  seventh  building  on  the 
campus  of  this  famous  institution. 
The  buildings  now  in  use  are  Com- 
merce Hall,  Gymnasium  Auditorium, 
Dryden  Hall,  Vincent  Hall,  Empire 
Hall  and  Telegraph  Building.  Three 
are  dormitories. 

The  institution  is  unique  in  that  it 
is  located  in  a  real  college  environ- 
ment and  real  college  buildings.  Mr. 
Moore  states  that  the  plant  is  without 
a  doubt  the  largest  in  America  de- 
voted exclusively  to  business  educa- 
tion. 


Large  Enrollment 

More  than  75,000  students  have  at- 
tended C.  B.  C.  in  the  past  44  years, 
or  an  average  of  over  1,700  each 
year.  The  enrollment  so  far  this 
school  year  has  exceeded  1,900  and 
the  total  enrollment  for  the  year  is 
expected  to  reach  2,500.  The  banner 
year,  1929,  was  3,000  students. 

Athletic  Field  and  Stadium 

The  school  also  has  a  splendid 
athletic  field  and  stadium,  built  at  a 
cost  of  $40,000  and  which  is  recog- 
nized as  the  second  best  in  Missouri. 


EDWARD  G.  MILLS 

Script  Specialists  for  Engraving  Purposes 
P.  O.  Drawer  982  Rochester,  N. 


Y. 


The  finest  script  obtainable  for  model  illus- 
for  bookkeeping  texts,  business  forms; 
)n  correspondence,  arithmetic,  and  for 
spellers,  etc.     By  appointment  only. 


Blank  Cards 

for 

Card  Writers. 

White,  Tinted,  Colored,  Comic  and  Bird 
Design  cards,  prices  and  samples  free  on  re- 
quest.       Written     cards     15     cents     per    dozen. 

W.C.  KNECHTEL,  Box  176,   Harrisville,  Pa 


Most    of   our   readers   are   familiar   with    the   skill    of    the    Karlen  brothers.  This  is  from  the  pen  of  W.  W.  of  Vilas.  S.  D. 
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This    fine    piece    of    workmanship    was    made    by   W.    S.  Chamberlain,    Sec'y-TreaB.    of    the    Eaton    6?    Burnett    Business    College,    Baltimore     Md       Mr. 

Chamberlain    has    been    doing    engrossmg    in    Baltimore  for    over    40    years,      Last  _year    amongAe    work    whKh     he    d>d.  «    ■    dbam    farjl. 

Daughters    of    the    American    Revolution.      This    album  was    madf 
tution    Hall,    Washington,    D.    C. 


aichment    and    now    is    part    of    the    permanent    exhibit    in    Memorial    Consti* 
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THE  N.  E.  A.  AT  DENVER 

The  1935  July  Meeting  of  the  N. 
E.  A.  will  be  held  in  the  heart  of  the 
world's  greatest  vacation  land,  Den- 
ver,   Colo. 

A  wealth  of  attraction  in  the  way 
of  natural  scenery,  sports,  etc.,  awaits 
those  who  desire  to  make  this  a  com- 
bined educational  and  sight  seeing 
trip.     It  will  be  an  ideal  vacation. 

Join  the  crowd  of  thousands  of 
teachers  and  educators  who  will 
gather  in  this  ideal  spot  to  exchange 
ideas,  to  learn  what  is  going  on  in  the 
educational  field  and  to  enjoy  the 
grandeur  of  Colorado's  natural  scen- 
ery. 

Teachers  not  only  of  Denver,  but 
of  all  Colorado  are  prepared  to  help 
the  N.  E.  A.  guest  plan  his  stay  in 
terms  of  a  great  vacation. 

For  further  information  or  photo- 
graphs write  to  A.  Helen  Anderson, 
Supervisor  of  Publications,  Denver 
Public  Schools,  Denver,  Colo. 


A.  P.  Bobb  of  the  Kosciusko  Junior 
Technical  High  School,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  is  doing  some  beautiful 
work  on  ornamental  penmanship. 


Esteban  G.  Fajardo  of  Manila,  P. 
I.  is  working  for  a  Professional  Cer- 
tificate. We  have  received  several 
packages  of  very  fine  specimens  of 
business  and  ornamental  writing  from 
him. 


Some  beautiful  specimens  of  en- 
grossers' script  have  been  received 
from  Raymond  Gluff,  1226  Elmwood 
Avenue,  Charleston,  West  Va.  His 
script  is  very  graceful  and  practical. 


W.  C.  Knechtel,  the  penman  of 
Harrisville,  Pa.,  recently  returned 
from  a  trip  to  Florida.  Mr.  Knechtel 
states  that  he  is  glad  to  be  back  in 
Pennsylvania  and  his  pen  work. 


D.  L..  Walker,  the  teacher  and  pen- 
man of  Reedy,  West  Virginia,  writes 
a  very  beautiful,  accurate  style  of 
engravers'  script.  Specimens  are 
hereby  acknowledged  from  him. 


W.  J.  Kenny  of  Spokane,  Washing- 
ton, will  be  the  commercial  instructor 
in  the  Deer  Park  High  School,  Deer 
Park,  Washington,  beginning  about 
February  1. 


Exhibits 


One  of  our  readers  desires  informa- 
tion on  handwriting  exhibits.  If  you 
have  had  an  exhibit  tell  us  about  it  so 
that  we  may  pass  it  on  to  our  read- 
ers. How  do  you  make  the  exhibit 
attractive?  How  do  you  interest  your 
students  in  preparing  specimens  for 
the  exhibit?  What  material  do  you 
use  in  the  exhibit?  Send  your  letter 
to  The  Editor  of  The  Educator. 


TRI-STATE  COMMERCIAL  EDUCA- 
TION  ASSOCIATION 

Program  April  5  and  April  6 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 


Friday,  April  5 

5:30  Exhibitor's  and  Advertiser's 
Luncheon,  Webster  Hall 

8:00  Reception  and  Annual  Conven- 
tion Party,  Duffs-Iron  City  Col- 
lege— Dancing  and  Games 

Saturday,  April  6 

9:30  Music 

Address  of  Welcome 
Business  Meeting 
"Current   Issues  in   Commercial 
Education" — Dr.  W.  R.  Odell 
Cameron  Beck 

1:00  Luncheon — Webster  Hall 

Toastmaster — Dr.  J.  Freeman 
Guy,  First  Associate  Superin- 
tendent, Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

"Vocation  vs  Vacation" — Dr. 
Bernard  C.  Clausen 

The  Association  draws  its  members 
from  Ohio,  West  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania and  usually  has  an  attend- 
ance of  from  five  to  six  hundred  at 
its  meetings. 


LEARN  AT  HOI 


Write  for  book.  "How  to  Become  a  Good  Pen- 
man," and  beautiful  specimens.  FREE.  Your  name 
on  card  if  you  enclose  stamp.  F.  W.  Tamblyn, 
406  Ridge  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


IOO  YEARS  AGO 


they"'* 


GILLOTT  STEEL  PENS 


and   today    the    name    "Gillott"    stands   for   the 
highest  in  quality. 

School— Nos.  1066,  1096,  41,  51,  61,  71, 
81,  91. 

Flourishing,  Ornamental  and  Fine  Commer- 
cial Writing— Nos.  1,  601EF,  601F,  603EF, 
603F,   604EF,   604F. 

Send  10c  for  samples  of  either  of  the  above 
groups. 

JOSEPH    GILLOTT  &  SONS.    LTD. 
93    Chambers    St.  New    York    City 


^y  Steel  EngraverJ.-L(iihogra/ihe&  and  Priit/erl        C_X^^J_\ 

3^ CERTIFICATES     STATIONERY  MEMBERSHIPS ^O 
tfYJummerft  -\J^05JllVL-~  .Jlrrssar/wsettr 


letterhead   by   F.    W.    Martin 


TEACHERS,   we   place   you.     Write   For   Information. 


Our 
Field 


ROCKY  MT.  TEACHERS' AGENCY 


410  U.  S.  NATL.  BANK  BLDG 


United 
States 


Largest  Teachers'  Agency  in  the  West. 

Photo  copies  made  from  original,  25  for  $1.50.  Copyrighted  Booklet, 
"How  to  Apply  and  Secure  Promotion,  with  Laws  of  Certification  of  West- 
ern States,  etc.,  etc.,"  free  to  members,  50c  to  non-members.  Every  teacher 
needs  it.  Write  today  for  enrollment  card  and  information.  Established  1906. 
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The  N.  A.  P.  T.  S. 

(Continued    from    page    7) 

THE  BANQUET 

During  the  Banquet  which  is  to  be  held  in  the  even- 
ing of  April  5th,  representative  members  from  the 
journalistic,  literary,  music  and  dramatic  worlds  will  be 
present  to  delight  those  present  with  reviews  of  interest- 
ing development  in  their  respective  fields.  Dancing  will 
follow  the  banquet. 

TOURS  AND  BROADCASTING 

Special  tours  have  been  arranged  for  the  afternoon 
of  April  4th.  Outstanding  among  these  will  be  a  tour 
through  Radio  City  with  guides  to  show  and  explain  the 
entire  building  equipment  and  procedures  employed  by 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company  in  putting  their 
programs  on  the  air  throughout  the  country.  In  addi- 
tion, special  arrangements  have  been  made  to  admit 
members  to  regular  broadcasting  programs.  Arrange- 
ments are  also  being  made  for  broadcasting  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  N.  A.  P.  T.  S.  Convention  program. 

PRESIDENT'S  TEA 

At  4:30  on  April  4th,  there  will  be  a  President's  Tea 
for  all  officers,  committee  members  and  members  of  the 
Association.  This  tea  is  being  held  on  the  first  day  of 
the  convention  in  order  that  all  members  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  may  renew  acquaintances  with  old  friends 
and  meet  new  ones  and  to  provide  opportunity  for  all 
at  the  convention  to  know  one  another  and  have  a  social 
hour  together. 

OUR  AIM 

The  1935  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Pen- 
manship Teachers  and  Supervisors  is  being  arranged 
with  a  view  to  setting  forth  the  current  development  of 
handwriting  in  education  throughout  the  United  States, 
to  insure  its  advancement  in  the  new  vigor  of  educa- 
tional progress  and  to  give  its  members  in  attendance 
educational  stimulation,  broadening  knowledge  of  the 
various  fields  of  educational  endeavor  and  personal  con- 
tacts with  leaders  in  the  educational  world.  It  is  to 
provide  'A  feast  of  reason  and  a  flow  of  soul'. 

All  officers  and  committee  members  are  working  earn- 
estly to  accomplish  a  large  and  representative  member- 
ship from  every  state.  All  school  superintendents,  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  as  well  as  penmanship  supervisors 
and  directors  are  eligible  for  membership.  Superinten- 
dents, principals  and  teachers  membership — $1.00.  Pen- 
manship supervisors  and  directors — $2.00. 

ENROLL  NOW 

To  all  enrolled  as  members  before  March  1st  will  be 
sent  during  the  month  of  March  bulletins  and  data  con- 
cerning every  phase  of  the  convention.  Many  agencies 
are   waiting  and   eager   to   provide   every   possible   help 


and  information  to  those  planning  to  attend  the  conven- 
tion. To  these  agencies  will  be  sent  on  March  1st  a  list 
of  enrolled  members  for  their  mailing  lists.  Included  in 
the  fund  of  material  to  be  sent  to  members  enrolled  by 
March  1st  will  be  a  detailed  program  of  the  entire  con- 
vention and  its  associated  activities,  abundantly  illus- 
trated matter  relative  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel  includ- 
ing rates,  location  and  provision  for  their  pleasure  and 
comfort  within  the  convention  hotel,  railroad  information, 
New  York  City  tour  information,  New  York  City  Guide 
Information,  New  York  City  Merchandising  information 
and  much  more  which  will  be  of  great  interest  and  value 
to  enrolled  members  of  the  National  Association  of  Pen- 
manship Teachers  and  Supervisors.  To  receive  all  of 
this  interesting  and  valuable  material  before  the  con- 
vention begins  you  must  be  enrolled  as  a  member 
March  1st. 

A  Membership  Committee  for  each  state  has  been  ap- 
pointed. There  will  be  no  State  Chairman  but  each 
member  of  the  state  committee  is  to  be  a  divisional 
chairman.  If  no  member  of  this  committee  from  your 
city  has  as  yet  communicated  with  you,  write  to  me  and 
I  will  send  you  a  membership  committee  list  of  your 
state  and  you  may  select  from  it  the  one  to  whom  you 
desire  to  send  your  membership  fee. 

THE  YEARBOOK 

Membership  not  only  entitles  you  to  the  receipt  of  all 
of  this  valuable  material  before  the  convention  and  to 
attendance  at  all  meetings  during  the  convention  at 
New  York  City  as  well  as  all  activities  relating  to  the 
convention,  but  also  to  the  receipt  of  the  Yearbook  which 
will  be  sent  out  in  June,  two  months  following  the  con- 
vention. The  Yearbook  is  to  be  a  bound  volume  contain- 
ing a  record  of  all  speeches  and  activities  of  the  con- 
vention together  with  additional  valuable  matter  for 
educational  reference. 

FARE  AND  ONE-THIRD 

From  the  interest  already  manifested  in  the  New  York 
City  convention,  the  attendance  of  the  required  one  hun- 
dred members  coming  to  the  convention  by  railroad  is 
certain,  and,  therefore,  all  those  planning  to  attend  the 
convention  may  be  certain  of  fare  and  one-third  railroad 
rates  for  round  trip.  Special  arrangements  are  now  be- 
ing made  with  the  railroad  companies  and  a  somewhat 
new  plan  of  more  complete  assurance  is  being  made  for 
the  fare  and  one-third  round  trip  ticket.  Letters  and 
data  relating  to  this  railroad  arrangement  will  be  mailed 
to  all  who  are  enrolled  before  March  1st. 

COME  AND  ENJOY  YOURSELF 

Come  to  New  York  in  April.  You  will  be  impressed 
by  the  convention  speakers,  enthralled  by  the  exhibits, 
delighted  with  the  broadcasting  tours,  charmed  with 
the  banquet  and  stimulated  by  those  whom  you  will 
meet  while  in  attendance  at  the  convention.  You  will 
be  glad  you  came. 

I  am  awaiting  eagerly  this  occasion  to  greet  in  New 
York  so  many  of  you  as  old  friends  and  many,  many  of 
you  as  new  ones. 

Bertha  A.  Connor, 
President. 


Catalog  and  Samples  on   Request 

Ask    about    our    Booklet    Diplomas- 
Original  specimens  of  Brush  and  Penwork 
for  sale — Engrossing 

HOWARD  &   BROWN 

ROCKLAND,    MAINE 


TheMc  Ghee  Studio 

Makers  and   Designers  of 

FINE   DIPLOMAS 

Estimates  furnished 

143   East   State   Street 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


A  NEW  DEAL 
In  Penmanship 

1  can  make  you  an  expert  j 
man  by  mail,  and  I  will  fur: 
the    material    for    you    to    practi< 

A  Fountain  Pen. 
Penholder,  Steel  Pens,  Pape 
Ink.      Write   for   details    an 
book.  "How  to  Become  an  Expe: 
Penman."    FREE!       Your    n 

Dn    a    card    if    you 
postage.     Write  today! 

T.   M.   TEVIS        Boi   25-C.    Chillicothe.   Mo. 
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SIGNATURES 


COURTNEY'S  GEMS 


By   M.   A.   Albin,    209   Monticello   St.,   San   Antonio,   Texas 


A  study  of  nature.     This 


Detroit,   Mich.,   by  F.   B.  Courtney. 
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A  package  of  booklets  and  specimens  have  been  received  from  Eleanor  D.  McElroy,  Fairmont,  West  Virginia, 
first  to  sixth  grades  and  the  junior  high  school.  Several  very  interesting  projects  were  enclosed.  One  was  a 
another  a  collection  of  greeting  cards  made  by  the  pupils.  The  work  :s  a  whole  is  good  and  Fairmont 
penmanship  work. 

The  above  specimens  were  written  by  Georganne  Murray,  Sara  Jane  H  alley  and  Betty  Jean  Cox,  pupils  i 
The   specimens   were   written   with   a   blue   ink   and   were    very   free-flowing  and   uniform   in   color. 


The  package  contains  specim 

;ns  from 

study    of    cotton,    wool    and 

silk    and 

s    to    be    complimented    on 

ts    good 

the    Fairmont    Junior    High    School. 
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By    G.    C.    Greene,    Goldey   College,    Wilmington,    Del. 
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DESIGNING    AND 
ENGROSSING 

By  E.  L.  BROWN 
Rockland,  Maine 


Many  magazines  change  the  cover 
design  each  month,  others  use  the 
same  design  year  after  year.  The 
latter  custom  is  an  exception;  if  it 
were  not  so  cover  designers  would 
starve.  The  cover  design  on  this 
month's  Educator  is  a  standard  type, 
and  could  be  used  permanently  by 
changing  the  year,  as  decorative  work 
has  no  special  meaning  aside  from  art 
and  education.  Size  of  original  12  x 
15%  inches;  left  panel  4  inches  wide; 
lower  panel  2  inches  deep,  letters  in 
word  Educator  excepting  initial  "E" 
two  inches  high;  palette  5%  inches 
deep  and  iV2  inches  wide.  Lay  off  de- 
sign according  to  given  dimensions  in 
pencil.  Our  first  sketch  was  made  in 
small  form,  very  roughly  first  in  pen- 
cil then  inked,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
desired  effect.  This  is  a  good  way  to 
insure  best  results  in  the  completed 
design  in  larger  form.  It  enables  one 
to  proceed  with  a  complete  under- 
standing of  all  the  details  and  the 
general  effect  of  the  design.  Much 
depends  upon  the  color  values,  in  fact, 
false  notes  in  values  will  ruin  the  ef- 
fect of  your  design.  Solid  black  was 
used  for  background  of  heading,  also 
that  of  globe  and  books.  The  black 
was  broken  somewhat  by  white  ruled 
lines.  Study  the  scroll  work  very 
carefully  aiming  for  symmetry  and 
dash.  "Snappy"  curves  are  absolutely 
essential.  Use  a  fine  pen  for  light  and 
shade,  thickening  the  lines  where  the 
darkest  shadows  occur.  Short  broken 
lines  produce  a  certain  vibration  in 
the  color  tones.  Watch  your  step  and 
do  not  hurry  as  haste  means  a  waste 
of  time  until  years  of  study,  practice 
and  experience  are  behind  you.  This 
particular  style  of  scroll  work  has 
been  used  by  us  many  years,  and  we 


would  advise  prospective  pen  artists 
to  memorize  this  or  some  other  style. 
Get  ideas  and  suggestions  from  dif- 
ferent sources,  but  nothing  will  take 
the  place  of  a  fertile  brain  in  creative 
design.  The  shade  lines  on  palette 
were  ruled;  leave  white  paper  show- 
ing near  edge,  and  thicken  lines  on 
shaded  side  of  initial  "E."  The  back- 
grounds of  panels  blended  off  by  us- 
ing very  fine  lines,  broken  and  irregu- 
lar, but  of  same  tonal  value.  You  often 
hear  about  broken-color  in  painting; 
the  same  effect  is  obtained  by  using 
broken  lines  in  pen  drawing.  Use  your 
T-square  and  ruling  pen  in  finishing 
letters  in  word  Educator.  Inaccura- 
cies here  and  there  may  be  corrected 
by  adding  Chinese  white.  Also  rule 
in  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  in  the 
small    lettering.      Uniform    size    and 


spacing  are  necessary;  legibility  is 
most  important.  This  design  is  full 
of  ideas  for  the  young  pen  artist 
which  can  be  used  in  other  designs. 
The  practice  of  adapting  a  part  of  one 
design  to  that  of  another  develops 
creative  skill  so  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cessful designer. 

The  pen  work  of  our  old  teacher 
A.  R.  Dunton,  was  very  beautiful  and 
would  stand  microscopic  inspection 
owing  to  its  fineness  and  delicacy,  but 
it  would  be  quite  out  of  date  in  this 
age  when  commercial  designs  in  pen 
and  ink  to  be  engraved  by  the  photo 
process  must  be  executed  in  black  ink 
and  strong,  clear  cut  lines. 

Be  friendly.  Write  us  about  your 
problems.  We  are  ready  to  help  you 
— will  you  do  your  part? 


TRYING 

On  the  wall  of  a  Pullman  car  on  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  is  tacked  this 
sign: 

"Columbus  does     not     deserve     so 

much   credit  for    having    discovered 

America     as  he     does     for     having 
TRIED." 

What  a  wonderful  thought  for  all 
young  people!  Nothing  worth  while  is 
ever  accomplished  without  effort.  Ef- 
fort, to  be  successful,  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  vision  and  must  be  properly 
directed.  Vision  and  effort  must  be 
preceded  by  ambition — the  desire  to 
accomplish. 

Successful  people  are,  therefore, 
those  who  have  ambition,  who  have 
vision,  who  are  willing  to  put  forth 
the  proper  effort. 


To  succeed  in  life,  one  must  not 
only  be  ambitious,  have  vision,  and 
be  willing  to  put  forth  the  proper  ef- 
fort, but  must  also  possess  initiative; 
one  must  be  able  not  only  to  see  or 
find  the  things  that  need  to  be  done 
in  one's  everyday  work  or  life,  but 
one  must  also  have  the  energy  and  the 
courage  to  go  ahead  and  do  them 
without  some  one  else  having  to  tell 
or  show  him. 

Employers  and  the  world  want  and 
need  self-starters — leaders,  execu- 
tives! To  get  into  that  class  merely 
requires  thinking  —  serious,  deep 
thinking — backed  by  sane  planning 
and  definite  action. 

The  Door  of  Opportunity  is  open  to 
all  who  are  willing  to  observe  these 
simple  principles  and  be  governed  ac- 
cordingly. You  can  if  you  think  you 
can — and  want  to  badly  enough! 


^^i^^?^^i^^?^<^//  a^c^-^z^y. 
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By   Flossie   G.   Cain 
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Lessons  in  Knifemanship  and  Carving 


By  FRANK  A.  KRUPP 

Interstate  Business  College,  Fargo,  North  Dakota 


No.  6 


This  design  is  similar  to  the  designs 
in  other  lessons.  The  flower  will  re- 
quire special  attention.  The  petals 
are  cut  and  rolled  in  towards  the  cen- 
ter. A  gauge  is  a  good  instrument 
to  use. 

If  you  do  not  succeed  the  first  time 
try  again. 

Send  your  design  to  us  for  sugges- 
tions and  help. 


written    by   H.    B.    Lehman,    St.    Louis,    Mo. 


MADARASZ   GEMS 

ns  82  specimens 

of  fine  card  writin 

g.  and 

ever  been  excelled 

Five 

32-page  books  a 

s  follows:     Lettenn 

g.  Or- 

ntal   penmanship, 

Engrosser  s   Script 

Busi- 

2   Engrosser's   Script.   The 

6   bo 

oks   retail   for   $2 

70.     All  sent  for 

$1.00. 

Send 

a    3-cent    stamp 

to    pay    postage    o 

ar  and  a  sample 

pen  art  design. 

c.  w 

JONES 

224 

0.(1  n  Street, 

Brockton 

Mass. 

SPECIAL,  OFFER 

Glo 


Ink 


Formulas  for  making 
Velvet  Black  Ink.  the  mixed  ingredients  tor 
making  one  pint  (by  adding  hot  water)  of  a 
fine  black  ink  for  card  writing  and  a  beautiful 
specimen   of   card  carving   all   for   $1.00. 

A.  W.  Dakin 

604  W.  Colvin  St.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ASSIGNMENT  DICTIONARY 

For  Writing  Teachers  and  Supervisors 
<s«AA  selected  words  arranged  for  colum 
MMW  an[J  ]jne  practice  always  attaining 
balanced  specimen  page.  Weaving  and  cross  lin 
drills  for  competition  and  skill.  Printed  in  rs 
produced  writing.  Working  outline  for  abou 
260  full  page  lessons.  Post  paid  50  cent: 
Address,    3810 — S.E.    76th  Ave. 

Portland,   Oregon. 
BURTON  O'MEALY,  Instructor 
High   School   of   Co 
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Practical  Engrossing 

By 
E.  H.  McGhee,  McGhee  Studio,  143  E.  State  Street,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Practice  Strokes 

:i it rn v mm  ceoactiH^xz 
if. p.-  tntntmuttt  ucm$  b  t 

This  plate  is  self-explanatory.  The  space  or  height  of  the  stroke  is  indicated.  The  strokes  are  numbered. 
Each  stroke  is  made  with  the  broad  pen,  and  finished  with  a  fine  pen. 

The  more  accurate  you  make  these  simple  strokes  and  letters  the  easier  it  will  be  later.  Each  stroke 
should  be  carefully  made.  You  will  win  if  you  persevere.  Lettering  is  a  lifetime  study  and  is  worthy  of  your  best 
efforts. 


A  NEW  BOOK 
Discussing 
Disputed 
Handwriting 


of  interest  to  every  teacher  and  student  of  handwriting.  Circulars  with  Chapter  Sub- 
jects, also  Reprint  of  Reviews  sent  upon  request.  The  book  is  recommended  and  sold 
by 

The  ZANER-BLOSER  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio.  612  N.  Park  St. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value  to 
commercial  teachers,  including  books  of  special 
educational  value  and  books  on  business  subjects. 
All  such  books  will  be  briefly  reviewed  in  these 
columns,  the  object  being  to  give  sufficient  de- 
scription   of    each    to    enable    our    readers    to    de- 


Punctuation  By  Dustration,  by  John 
Barry  Mack,  B.  C.  S.,  Principal  and 
T.  Margaret  Mack,  Vice-Principal, 
Mack  College,  Kentville,  N.  S.  Paper 
cover,  32  pages. 


The 


rial 


.    this    book    has 

schools   for   ten   y 

requests   it   has 


used   in   a   chain    of   h 
and   in    response 
put   up   in   lesson 

The  chief  points  presented  in  the  book  are 
the  illustrations  are  numerous  and  appropriate, 
given  are  short  and  easily  memorized,  difficult  rr 
are  reserved  for  advanced  lessons,  and  student; 
taught  to  look  for  the  reason  for  every  mark  i 
Careful  attention  is  called  to  those  cases  v. 
marks  should  not  be  used,  and  where  one  i 
may  be  substituted  for  another.  Marks  are  ii 
duced  in  the  early  lessons  and  are  repeated 
sufficient  frequency  in  subsequent  lessons  to  er 
the  student  to  acquire  speed  and  accuracy  in 
use.  A  carefully  prepared  test  follows  each 
son,  and  several  extra  tests  give  a  general  re 
of  alt    the   marks.      Special   drill    has   been   give 


the 


,,!> 


Economic  Geography  For  Secondary 
Schools,  by  Charles  C.  Colby,  Profes- 
sor of  Geography,  The  University  of 
Chicago,  and  Alice  Foster,  Instructor 
in  Geography,  University  of  Chicago 
High  School.  Published  by  Ginn  and 
Company,  Chicago,  111.  Cloth  cover, 
620  pages. 

The  plan  of  the  book  and  the  material  selected 
in  this  text  were  subjected  to  the  acid  test  of  class- 
room use  as  the  prdject  advanced  by  slow  stages 
from  teaching  outlines  through  original  copy  and 
mimeographed  editions  to  its  final  form.  The  ma- 
terial is  adapted  to  either  the  method  of  day-to-day 
assignment  or  a  program  of  directed  study.  The 
presentation  is  simplified  and  achieves  the  objective 
of  giving  the  pupil  a  working  knovvlcdee  of  the 
commercial  world.  Each  region  is  treated  through 
its  leading  commodity  or  industry.  An  elaborate 
illustrative  scheme  includes  many  new  and  inter- 
esting pictures  to  aid  the  pupil  in  visualization. 
Many  instructive  maps  and  diagrams  were  made 
especially    for   this    book. 


Outline    on    Thrift    Education,    by 

Florence  Barnard.  Published  by  the 
New  England  Publishing  Co.,  6  Park 
St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Obtainable  through 
the  American  Association  for  Eco- 
nomic Education,  9  Park  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.     Paper  cover,  64  pages. 

This  Outline  affords  a  suggestive  foundation  and 
background  for  training  in  this  field.  It  leaves  the 
teacher  free  to  experiment  and  originate  methods 
of  presentation  for  which  he  or  she  may  be  specially 
qualified.  The  ethical  theme  suggested  for  each 
year  is  made  the  focal  point  around  which  the 
teaching  of  the  year  is  centered.  In  this  way, 
all-round  and  balanced  character  development  re- 
sults in  the  course  of  the  twelve  years.  Stories 
and  exercises  from  other  text  books,  suited  to  the 
age  and  understanding  of  the  children  in  each 
grade,    are   helpful    for   reference. 


Part  of   the   Table  of  Contents   is 
Teaching    the    Use   of    the    Budget 
A  Thrift-Time  Chart  (with  expla 
A   Time   Budget   or  Daily  Growth  Record 
Monthly    Growth    Summary 
Standards    of    Living 
Daily   Uses   of   Income 

The    Dollar    of    Mr.    Tightwad.    Mr.    Spend 
nd   Mr.    Thrifty 
School    Banking 
One    Form    of    Report    Card 
Learning    to    Save    Money 
The   Code   of  a  Good   Sport 
Idle   Dollars 
The    Spare    Minute 
A    Story    About    Booker    Washington 
Does    Education   Pay? 
Miscellanies    on    Thrift 
Bibliography 
Afterword 


5.   Pr 


for 


of    skills 


Handy  Office  Book  of  System,  Form 
and  Method.  Published  by  The  Ronald 
Press  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Cloth  cover,  277  pages. 

This  book  is  designed  to  be  a  valuable  right-hand 
assistant  in  the  day's  work  of  practically  any  man 
in  business,  presenting  information  that  is  con- 
stantly needed,   in   instantly  usable  form. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  a  man  has  to  work  with 
accounting  records,  with-  balance  sheets  or  profit 
and  loss  statements.  Or  that  he  has  to  accumulate 
and  file  credit  information,  run  a  collection  system, 
or  plan  collection  letters.  The  HANDY  OFFICE 
BOOK  is  full  of  practical  working  points  of  con- 
stant help  to  him. 

Or  suppose  a  man  must  work  with  contracts 
or  legal  points  in  business;  the  HANDY  OFFICE 
BOOK  will  help  him  avoid  pitfalls  in  his  company 
or  personal  affairs.  Perhaps  he  must  make  cal- 
culations of  interest,  percentages,  discounts,  ratios, 
or  turnovers.  He  will  find  instant  answers  to  his 
questions  in  this  handy  volume.  If  he  must  design 
forms,  or  lay  out  better  systems  for  handling  work, 
he   will    find   suggestions,   good   ideas,    and   guidance 


For  in  this  volum< 
mediately  at  hand  the  benefits  of  years  of  ex- 
perience, of  access  to  the  best  methods  that  have 
been  developed.  Planned  and  compiled  by  our 
Editorial  Staff,  it  has  taken  months  of  effort  to 
design  the  HANDY  OFFICE  BOOK,  to  gather 
material.  And  back  of  that  is  years  of  work  by 
hundreds  of  men  in  finding  the  best  way,  the  right 
answer  to  each  of  a  thousand  practical  business 
questions. 

The  HANDY  OFFICE  BOOK  is  not  concerned 
with  long  theoretical  discussion,  but  gives  a  final 
answer — with  working  form,  necessary  definitions 
of  terms,  tables,  charts,  rules,  checks,  short  cuts, 
and  practical  suggestions  on  each  point.  Not  a 
book  to  read,  but  a  manual  for  constant  reference. 
For  an  astonishingly  small  outlay,  it  makes  avail- 
able immediate  answers  enabling  the  reader  to  make 
quick  decisions,  know  where  he  stands,  or  to 
handle  matters  of  detail  by  efficient  organization 
and    system. 


THE  ARITHMETIC  OF  BUSI- 
NESS, by  Frank  J.  McMackin,  Prin., 
William  L.  Dickinson  High  School, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  John  A.  Marsh, 
Head  of  Mathematics  Department, 
High  School  of  Commerce,  Boston, 
and  Charles  E.  Baten,  Instructor  in 
the  Commercial  Department,  The 
Lewis  and  Clark  High  School, 
Spokane,  Wash.  Published  by  Ginn 
and  Company,  Chicago,  111.  Cloth 
cover,  486  pages. 
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of    business 
of    ins 
effectp 


has  be 


pla 


i  provide  the  teac 
metic  with  a  definite  instrum 
nd  also  to  furnish  students  w 
ids  to  learning.  The  teachableness 
the  text  will  be  apparent  from  the  following 
of    its    principal    features. 

1.  Pedagogical    and    psychological    organization 

2.  Thorough  treatment  of  essentials. 

3.  Gradation  of  assignment  material. 

4.  Adequate    testing    program    and    remedial 
struction. 


The  illustrative  examples  are  particularly  helpful 
because  they  are  not  confined  to  the  easiest  types 
of  exercises  that  the  student  will  be  called  upon  to 
work  out.  The  operations  required  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  the  section  are  then  sum- 
marised.      This    summary    is    followed    by    assign- 


The   diagnostic   tests 


rithn 


— a ™™  wv-.w  every  antnmetic  pro- 
cess included  in  the  text  with  the  exception  of 
those  found  in  the  optional  topics.  These  tests 
should  be  given  prior  to  the  remedial  instruction 
found  in  each  chapter.  The  achievement  test 
which  follows  the  remedial  or  review  work  at  the 
end  of  each  chapter  is  planned  as  a  final  test  of 
the   student's  comprehension   of  the  topics  covered. 


Money  Management,  by  Florence 
Barnard.  Published  by  the  New  Eng- 
land Publishing  Co.,  6  Park  St.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Obtainable  through  the 
American  Association  for  Economic 
Education,  9  Park  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Money  Management  Method,  the  Steering-gear 
of  Personal  and  Family  Finance,  is  published  Book 
1  for  boys  and  girls  of  grades  5,  6,  7  and  8; 
Book  II  for  high  school  and  college  students  and 
adults.  It  -has  been  found  by  experimentation  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  that  money 
management  is  a  practical  application  of  arithmetic 
tn  a  life  situation;  that  it  cultivates  habits  of  ac- 
counting useful  in  a  business  career  and  in  home 
management;  that  it  is  a  means  of  testing  character 
qualities,  and  reveals  tendencies  of  mind,  by  early 
recognition  and  treatment  of  which,  may  prevent 
many  a  life  tragedy.  The  main  object  in  the  teaching 
of  money  management  is  to  help  youth  to  gain  a 
discriminating  sense  of  values  and  the  power  of 
self-control  by  knowing  first,  how  to  control  money 
uses  through  Budgeting,  and  second,  to  control 
money  reserves  through  Banking  or  safe  investing. 
The  study  and  practice  in  schools  and  homes  of  the 
few  simple  principles  which  underlie  successful 
money  management  cannot  fail  to  insure  financial 
independence  for  individuals  and   families. 

The  American  Association  for  Economic  Educa- 
tion will  be  glad  to  send  you  further  information. 


,  20c  doi-,  in  script,  25c.  Leather,  silk- 
solutions,  $5.00,  mcluJ.ng  name 
stamped  in  gold,  and  paper.  $6.00 
Diplomas.  Resolutions,  TestimomaU 
306  Ei.t  0»k<J»l«  Avtnut,  Glenrida,  Pm. 


SIGNATURE    PRINTING    CUTS 

Let  us  prepare  a  cut  of  your  signature  in  beau- 
tiful, dashy  business  or  ornamental  penman- 
ship. We  can  perfect  your  style  or  can  create 
an  entirely  new  combination.     Write  for  prices. 

Zaner-B  loser   Company 

Columbus,   Ohio 


THE   AMERICAN   PENMAN 

America's  Handwriting  Magazine 

Established    1884 

Subscription  price.  $1.25  a  year;  two  years, 
$2.25;  three  years,  $3.00.  Contains  depart- 
ments of  business  writing,  students*  specimens, 
ornate  penmanship,  engrossing,  the  Good 
Writers  Club,  etc.  Timely  articles  on  the 
teaching  of  handwriting  by  leading  authorities. 
Ask  about  the  American  Penman  Certificate 
of    Proficiency. 

Send   15c  for  sample  copy. 

The  American   Penman 

55  Fifth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Your  experiences  may  be  valuable  to  others.  Let 
s  have  them.  Many  compliments  have  been  re- 
jived  about  the  inspiring  articles  published.  Give 
sme  one  a  chance  to  say  the  same  of  yours.  Editor 


Of  all  the  requirements  that  go  in- 
to the  public  school  curriculum,  pen- 
manship is  the  most  essential.  One 
of  the  requirements  of  every  teacher 
should  be  a  certificate  of  proficiency 
in  penmanship.  Penmanship  is  more 
universally  employed  in  all  profes- 
sions and  occupations  than  any  other 
qualification,  however  simple  or  tech- 
nical. It  is  indispensable  to  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employee,  whether  col- 
lege president  or  digger  of  ditches; 
and  be  it  crude  or  highly  skillful,  the 
fact  still  remains  that  it  is  a  NECES- 
SITY." 

The  above  was  received  from  C.  C. 
Steed,  penman  in  the  Bowling  Green 
College  of  Commerce,  Bowling  Green, 
Ky.  Mr.  Steed  expects  to  complete 
work  for  an  A.  B.  degree  this  coming 
June.  It  is  quite  a  grind  for  one  to 
complete  work  for  a  degree  and  at  the 
same  time  teach  school,  but  Mr.  Steed 
is  glad  that  he  has  undertaken  this 
important  task.  He  is  a  very  skillful 
penman,  an  efficient  teacher,  and  a 
man  with  high  ideals. 


A.  B.  Tolley,  Washington,  D.  C, 
whose  lettering,  script  and  engrossing 
work  has  appeared  in  The  Educator 
from  time  to  time  has  been  an  en- 
grosser in  the  White  House  for  nine- 
teen years.  His  work  consists  mainly 
of  writing  invitations  in  his  beauti- 
ful script. 

Many  of  the  invitations  are  hand 
written  and  are  no  doubt  preserved 
by  the  recipients  who  are  among  the 
notables  of  many  nations. 

Some  other  engrossers  in  Washing- 
ton employed  by  the  government  are 
P.  E.  Strieby,  R.  M.  Roudabush,  Ervin 
Davis,  Harry  H.  Little,  Charles  E. 
Hatten,  and  Miss  Clydia  M.  Richard- 
son. 

The  young  man  or  woman  who  is 
interested  in  pen  work  can  profitably 
study  engrossing.  Like  in  many  other 
things  thorough  training  is  necessary 
for  success. 


Clyde  Foster,  the  penmanship  in- 
structor of  Tyler  Commercial  College, 
Tyler,  Texas,  is  a  very  dashy  orna- 
mental writer.  Several  pages  of  his 
work  have  been  enjoyed  by  us  re- 
cently. 


CONFERENCE  ON  BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 

The  Third  Conference  on  Business 
Education  will  be  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  on  June  27  and  28, 
1935,  under  the  auspices  of  the  School 
of  Business.  The  subject  will  be  Busi- 
ness Education  and  Money  Manage- 
ment, a  topic  of  great  interest  to 
teachers  and  school  administrators  at 
the  present  time. 

Important  educators,  economists, 
and  business  men  will  take  part  in 
the  program.  Opportunity  for  dis- 
cussion will  be  provided  at  the  reg- 
ular meetings.     The   Conference  will 


be  closed  by  a  jury  panel  summary 
and  recommendations.  Two  informal 
luncheons  will  be  held  at  Judson 
Court. 

The  Conference  on  Business  Edu- 
cation held  last  June  drew  245  persons 
from  33  different  states.  We  hope  to 
make  this  year's  Conference  equally 
representative. 


WANTED 

A  young  man  who  c 
hand  and  modified  Old 
pendable,  trustworthy, 
in   the   art   of  enerossin 

English 
nd  amb 
g.     Adc 

e  script,  round- 
one  who  is  de- 
tious  to  advance 
ress 

Studio 

No. 

648,   c/ 
Columb 

j  THE 

js,    Ohi( 

EDUCATOR 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER 

Finger  Fitting  Pencil 
Practical,  Inexpensive 


It  Has  These  Advantages: 

1.  It  is  always  the  right  length  to  write  with— 
never  too  short. 

2.  It   will   outlast   a   dozen   ordinary   pencils. 

3.  Your  fingers  do  not  annoyingly  slip  down  to 
the  point  when  writing. 

4.  It  is  well   balanced,  light  in  weight,  pleasing 
in  appearance. 

5.  It  is  made  in  a  variety  of  colors. 

6.  It  is  provided  with  a  means  of  knowing  at 
all  times  the  length  of  the  lead  in  the 
pencil. 

7.  It  is  made  to  fit  the  hand,  which  means 
comfort   in   writing. 

8.  Its  shape  is  an  aid  to  correct  pencil  hold- 
ing, with  fingers  the  correct  distance  away 
from  the  point. 

9.  It  can  be  refilled  with  any  standard  lead. 


15< 

Retail 


THE    ZANER-BLOSER 
COMPANY 

612   North   Park   Street 
Columbus,  Ohio 
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For  Students  of  Engrossing 


ZANERIAN  MANUAL  OF  ALPHABETS 
AND  ENGROSSING 


The  greatest  collection 
practical  engrossing 
er  published.  Revised 
ition,  about  one-half 
the  book  being  new 
iterial— the  6nest  work 
kind  ever  prepared 


the  professio 
A  book  Wi 
6       pages,       containing 

uctions  in  Roundhand, 
oadpen,  Penciled  and 
eehand  Lettering.  Wash 
awing    and    Pen    Draw- 


HVi. 


Diplomas,     Certifi- 
Title     Pages.     En- 
Resolutions,       and 
its      numerous      full- 
page  examples  of  pen   and 
brush  work  from  the  lead- 
ing  engrossing    masters    of 
the  country. 

The  one  indispensable 
book  for  all  engrossing 
artists  and  all  who  wish 
to  learn  practical  and 
profitable      engrossing      or 

ilth     of     materials     and 


Price,   postpaid,   $2.50. 

PLAIN    USEFUL    LETTERING,    32    pages,    - 

SOENNECKEN  LETTERING  PENS 


These  are  the  pens  that  are 
used  by  engrossers  fur  exe- 
cuting the  various  styles  of  let- 
tering. German  Text,  Old  Eng- 
lish, etc.,  etc.  For  making  or 
filling  names  in  diplomas,  en- 
grossing  resolutions,  for  ledger 
headings,  or  in  fact  for  execut- 
ing any  kind  of  practical,  rapid 
lettering,  these  pens  are  the  best 
made.  There  are  a  few  other 
numbers  of  these  pens  th; 


^ikll iHIIMIIlllllll) 


Single    pointed    pen,    9    numbers — 
1.  l>/2,  2,  2'/2.  3,  SVi,  4,  5.  and  6 


INKS 

Zanerian  India.   Postpaid   40c 

Zanerian    Gold,    Postpaid    25c 

Arnold's  Japan,  Postpaid 50c 

PAPERS 

Zanerian  5  lb.,  Express  Coll $1.50 

Zanerian   No.   9,   Express   Coll 80 

Artificial  Parchment  (16x21)  6  sheets 

postpaid    1.50 

Genuine  Sheepskin  (16x21)   1  sheet  postpaid  2.50 

White  Cardboard  (22%x28%)  6  sheets 

postpaid    90 


TEXT   LETTERING   AND  ENGROSSING 
COURSE    BY    CORRESPONDENCE 

Our  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing  Course 
will  train  you  to  handle  a  broad  pen  successfully, 
to  letter  diplomas,  and  do  broad  pen  lettering 
for  all  occasions.  It  covers  in  twelve  lessons 
alphabets  like  the  American,  Unretouched  and 
Retouched  Old  English,  German  Text,  Shading, 
etc.  Teachers  can  profitably  take  this  course,  as 
well  as  those  who  are  going  into  the  engrossing 
business.  Lettering  as  a  business  or  as  a  sideline 
is  very  profitable.  You  can  become  quite  skillful 
by  faithfully  following  this  course. 

Price  of  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 

Course   (including  manual)   $12.00 

Supplies  for  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 
Course 2.85 


ADVANCED   ENGROSSING   COURSE 
BY  CORRESPONDENCE 

Our  advanced  Engrossing  Course  supplements 
our  Roundhand  and  Text  Lettering  and  Engros- 
sing courses.  It  covers  standard  alphabets,  as 
the  Egyptian,  Roman,  Medial,  Old  English,  etc. 
It  covers  the  work  from  fundamentals  of  letter- 
ing to  the  making  of  elaborate  resolutions,  etc.  It 
will  train  you  to  make  initial  letters,  borders, 
scrolls,  alphabets,  resolutions,  memorials,  testi- 
monials, diplomas  and  most  of  the  things  done 
by  engrossers.  This  course  lays  a  good  founda- 
tion, and  if  after  completing  it  you  desire  to  go 
higher  you  can  attend  the  Zanerian  and  complete 
your  training  in  a  short  time.  The  Text  Letter- 
ing and  Engrossing  course  should  be  taken  before 
the  Advanced  Engrossing  course. 

Price  of  Advanced  Engrossing  Course 

(including  text)   $12.00 

Supplies  for  Advanced  Engrossing  Course       2.25 


ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


The  Educator  Certificate,  No.  10 

Size  12  x  16  inches,  price  50  cents 


THE  EDUCATOR,  as  a  monthly  penmanship  magazine, 
not    only    presents    the     best,     most    inspiring    and 
practical   lessons   in   penmanship,   but   also   grants   a 
beautiful  Certificate. 

Subscribers  to  THE  EDUCATOR  who  follow  a  series 
of  lessons  given  therein  and  attain  a  grade  of  80%  may 
secure  this  certificate. 

The  standard  is  a  normal  one  and  should  be  attained 
by  all.  A  certificate  is  a  credit  to  the  possessor.  It 
means  that  the  person  has  acquired  an  excellence  in  pen- 
manship that  will  be  a  valuable  asset  through  life. 

To  secure  this  certificate,  you  must  write  a  good 
business  hand  and  in  a  business-like  manner.  The  writing 
must  be  more  than  merely  legible,  but  it  need  not  be 
perfect.  Moreover,  it  needs  to  be  smooth  in  quality  of 
line,  neat  in  appearance,  orderly  in  arrangement  and 
written  freely  with  mainly  arm  movement  and  with  no 
shade. 

Write  for  club  rates  on  THE  EDUCATOR.  Every 
student  and  teacher  interested  in  penmanship  should  be 
a  subscriber. 


j&~+/*        (Charlrs  iDtmnas         A^-y 
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A    greatly    reduced    illustration    of 
sample   to   teachers   for   the   asking. 


beautiful    Adv 


la 


Educator 

Certificate  4  Handwriting 

jL.ma'        3Harum3Tnrmanli         ^jC^y 
Union  13iu>im*ss  il'ullnu' 


A  greatly  reduced  illustration  of  The  Educator  Certificate.  Any 
teacher  who  wishes  to  interest  pupils  in  this  certificate  may  have 
a    sample    on    request. 


Size  10'/2xl6  inches,  price  50c 


AFTER  winning  either  the  High  or  Business 
School,  or  The  Educator  Certificate,  students 
should  work  for  the  Advanced  Certificate,  by 
practicing  from  Zaner-Bloser  Manual  144,  Zaner- 
Bloser  Manual  96  or  Junior  High  School  Manual. 
The  standard  for  this  certificate  is  85%  on  the 
Zaner-Bloser  Scale,  which  means  that  the  writing 
must  be  better  than  the  average  high  school 
pupil's  work.  If  you  desire  to  write  a  fine  hand 
that  will  attract  attention  in  the  business  world, 
win  this  certificate. 


INFORMATION   REGARDING 

other    certificates    such    as    Primary,    Grammar,    High    School,    Blackboard,    Professional   will   be   sent 
on   request.     Ask   for   Certificate   Circular. 
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IN  CHICAGO 

Auditorium  hotel  rooms  are 
large,  spacious  and  comfortable 
with  beds  that  were  really  made 
or  restful  slumber. 


Live  on  Michigan  Avenue,  close 
to  the  Loop,  when  you  visit 
Chicago.  Enjoy  the  traditional 
luxury  of  the  Auditorium  Hotel 
—  yours  now  at  an  extremely 
moderate  cost. 


GEO.  H.  MINK,  Mgr. 


AUDITORIUM  Hotel 


MICHIGAN    AVENUE    AT    CONGRESS     ST. 


NEW  STANDARD 

Typewriting 


NATHANIEL  ALTHOLZ 

Director  of  Commercial   Education 

Board  of  Education 

City  of  New  York 

AND 

CHARLES  E.  SMITH 

Specialist  in 
Typewriting   Instruction 


Trainer  of 

every  World's  Professional 

Typewriting   Champion. 


Meets  the  common  problems  of  the  type- 
writing classroom. 

Permits  a  simple  and  progressive  method 
of  teaching. 

Is  meeting  with  the  widespread  approval 
of  typewriting  teachers  everywhere. 

An  important  contribution  to  typewriting 
instruction. 


Pitman  Publishing  Corporation 


2  West  45th  Street 


New  York 
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Are  You  Abreast  of  the 
Newest  Developments 

In  the  Teaching  of 
Commercial  Subjects? 

Advancements,  new  perspectives,  better  ways  to  ac- 
complish more,  have  taken  place  in  the  teaching  of 
shorthand,  typewriting,  and  other  commercial  sub- 
jects, just  as  they  have  in  other  fields  of  education. 

Teachers  of  commercial  subjects,  and  those  prepar- 
ing to  enter  this  profession,  will  find  the  Gregg 
Normal  Session  a  source  of  inspiration,  and  an  in- 
valuable aid  to  efficient  teaching. 

Attractive  courses  of  study,  an  unusually  strong 
teaching  staff,  and  other  exclusive  features  are  of- 
fered. Decide  now  to  take  this  important  step  to 
self-advancement.     Write  today  for  Bulletin  about 

The  1935  Normal  Session  Beginning 
July  1  and  Closing  A  ugust  9 

The  Gregg  College 

6  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 


School    Activities 

The  National  Extra  C urricular  Magazine 

Our  Best  Testimonial  and  proof 
of  unusual  Reader  Interest — - 

....  the  number  of  School 
Activities  readers  has  in- 
creased 400%  during  the 
depression ! 


Many  of  our  readers  tell  us  that  their  copies  of  School 
Activities  are  in  constant  demand  not  only  in  their 
schools    but    at    church    and    other    community    functions. 


Subscription  Rate — $2.00  per  year 
($1.50  Cash  With  Order) 


The  School  Activities  Pub.  Go. 

1013  WEST  SIXTH  STREET 
TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


Summer  School 

You  can  attend  the  Zanerian  any  time 
during  the  summer  and  take  special  work  in 

Methods  of  Teaching 

Supervision 

Blackboard  Writing 

Business  Penmanship 

Professional  Penmanship 

Ornamental  Penmanship 

Engrossers'  Script 

Text  or  Diploma  Lettering 

Engrossing 

Illuminating 

Commercial  Lettering 

Come  and  spend  a  profitable  summer 
and  prepare  for  something  better. 

Whether  you  are  a  student,  teacher  or 
professional  you  are  urged  to  come  to  The 
Zanerian  where  you  can  improve  your  pen- 
manship, your  teaching,  and  your  earning 
ability. 

The  Zanerian  has  trained  thousands 
and  has  helped  them  to  secure  good  positions. 
It  can  help  you. 

Prepare  for  the  future. 

The  Zanerian  College 
of  Penmanship 

612  North  Park  St.  Columbus,  Ohio 
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YOUR  PROFESSIONAL 
ADVANCEMENT 

This  year  of  1935  will  not  be  the  year  to  seek  a 
position  that  pays  a  larger  salary,  but  it  may  be  the 
year  for  you  to  secure  a  position  that  offers  greater 
opportunities. 


Enroll  in  our  Reliable  Placement  Bureau 

and 

Let  us  Help  You 


THE  OHIO  TEACHERS  BUREAU 

H.  Ray  Wagner,  Director 
1952  N.  High  Street  Columbus,  Ohio 


Utile  Ureakera 


ON  THE  OCEAN  FRONT 

Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey 
SITUATED  DIRECTLY  ON  THE  BOARDWALK  and 
CONVENIENT  TO  ALL  PIERS  and  AMUSEMENTS. 


Per  day, 
per  person 


European 
Plan 


With  Meals 
Private  Bath 


Private 
Bath 


HOT  AND  COLD  SEA  WATER 

IN  ALL  BATHS 

Excellent  Food  French  Cuisine 

Garage 

Emanuel  E.  Katz,  Man.  Director 


Writing  That  Lacks 
Expression  Can  Be 
Almost  as  Meaningless 

WHAT  makes  your  penmanship 
stand  out?  What  marks  it  as 
writing  of  beauty  and  individuality? 
The  answer  is  .  .  .  EXPRESSION! 
^•Higgins'  Eternal  Black  Writing  Ink 
has  a  depth  of  "color"  which  gives  you 
the  strong,  sharp,  clean  contrast  that 
makes  for  beautiful  writing.  It  writes 
a  decided  line — never  pale,  lack-lustre 
or  expressionless.  It  is  sensitive  to  the 
slightest  penstroke  pressure,  writing 
finely  shaded,  beautifully  expressive 
permanent  characters  that  reflect  every 
last  bit  of  your  individuality  as  a 
penman. 

Try  Higgins'  Eternal  Writing  Ink  for 
yourself    At  all  good  dealers. 

Chas.  M.  Higgins  &  Co.,  Inc.      271  Ninth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

II      I      G      U      I      X      S  * 

ETERNAL      black       WRITING    INK 


t 


Improve  Yourself 


Use  your  summer  vacation  to  improve  your  penman- 
ship.    We  offer  the  following  courses  by  correspondence: 

Professional   Business   Writing 
Ornamental    Penmanship 
Roundhand  or   Engrossers'   Script 
Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 
Advanced  Engrossing 

The  cost  is  small.  The  returns  are  large. 

Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship 


612   N.   Park   St. 


Columbus,    Ohio 
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seated  in  the  heart  ofthec^y 

.  dose    to   office    buildings, 
shops,  theatres...  cordially,  m- 

trtei  you  to  make  this  modern 
S  your  home  in  Philadelphia. 

only  sidewalk  cafe. 

350  Rooms  with  Bo.h    •    Ra.es  begin  o,  $2j0 

BROADATLOCU5T 


Printing.... 


our  SERVICE 

■  ^%  Catalogs 

I  L^  Price  Lists 

j  Color  Work 

^"^  Publications 

House  Organs 
Mailing  Pieces 
Stationery 

Loose  Leaf  Record  Sheets 
Factory  and  Office  Forms 
Special  Blank  Book  Manufacturing 
Pen  Ruled  Forms — They  save  the  eyes 

May  We  Serve  You? 
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THE  BEST  PEN  NAME 


No. 

1  COLLEGE 

BriRht 

steel,    extra    fin 

point, 

double     elastic 

action 

The     elastic 

action 

of    this     pen 

h  a  s 

never      been 

duplic 

ited. 

No.  40 
FALCON 


Graphologists  Prefer 
The  Spencerian  Steel  Pen 

r"pO  make  a  study  of  the  character  indicated  or 
expressed  in  handwriting  the  penmanship  must 
be  easy  and  natural  and  with  a  freedom  of  mo- 
tion in  which  there  is  no  sputtering  nor  snagging. 
For  this  reason  Spencerian  Steel  Pens  are  the  choice 
of  Graphologists.  All  experienced  penmen  know  that 
only  in  Spencerian  Steel  Pens  can  be  found  those 
qualities  which  provide  an  easy,  quiet,  fast  writing 
instrument. 

Spencerian  Steel  Pens  for  more  than  75  years  have 
been  known  as  the  finest  writing  instrument  that 
can  be  made.  Each  pen,  individually  hand  tested 
and  hand  finished  before  it  leaves  the  factory,  easily 
outlasts  several  pens  of  ordinary  make. 

Your  Stationer  will  be  glad  to  show  you  all  of  the 
Spencerian  Pens,  including  the  Spencerian  Fountain 
Pens  with  the  "easy  quill  action." 

SPENCERIAN   PEN  COMPANY 


IS^9^      347  Broadway, 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
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JUST    PUBLISHED     ....       a    New    Intensive 

Course    in     Bookkeeping     and    Accounting 

Hundreds  of  bookkeeping  teachers  are  of  the  opinion  that  too  much  time 
is  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  bookkeeping  in  our  secondary  schools,  also 
that  the  cost  of  books  and  other  teaching  materials  is  too  great. 


INTENSIVE  BOOKKEEPING 

AND  ACCOUNTING 

By  EDWIN  H.  FEARON 

Peabody  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


published  in  an  attractive,  three-color,  one-book  edition,  reduces  to  one 
year  the  time  required  for  the  teaching  of  bookkeeping  for  both  personal 
and  business  use. 

There  is  no  "underbrush" — no  byroads — no  going  off  on  tangents  in  In- 
tensive Bookkeeping  and  Accounting.     From  the  first  to  last,  the  author  ad- 


heres strictly  to  the  teaching  of  the 
major  principles  of  bookkeeping  and 
accounting. 

Ask   our   nearest   office    to    send    you   a 
sample  copy. 


LIST  PRICE:        Jl«0" 

The  price  of  the  text  is  the 
only  cost.  No  separate  forms 
required. 


The  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York       Chicago       San  Francisco       Boston       Toronto        London        Sydney 
Gregg  Books  Are  Authoritative 
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Convention  Program 

The  National  Association  of  Penmanship 
Teachers  and  Supervisors 


April  4,  5,  6,  1935 

HOTEL  PENNSYLVANIA 

New  York  City 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  4 

Morning   Session — 9:30 

Address  of  Welcome  of  New  York  City — The  Honorable 
Paul  Moss,  Member  of  Cabinet  of  the  Mayor  of 
New  York 

Association  Response  to  Address  of  Welcome — Raymond 
C.  Goodfellow,  Director  of  Handwriting  and  Com- 
mercial Education,  Newark  Public  Schools, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

President's  Address — Bertha  A.  Connor,  Director  of 
Handwriting,  Boston  Public  Schools,  Boston 

"Handwriting  in  Education" — Dr.  Lizzie  E.  Rector,  Dis- 
trict Superintendent,  New  York  City  Public 
Schools 

Afternoon  Session 
EXHIBIT  VISITING 

National  Handwriting  Exhibit  Representing  All   States 

(Ballroom) 

New  York  City  Schools  Handwriting  Exhibit  Represent- 
ing All  Schools     (Parlor  B) 

Handwriting  Evolution  Exhibit  Covering  Three  Hundred 
Years  of  American  Education      (Parlor  C) 

New  York  City  Schools  Art  Exhibit       (Parlor  A) 


New   York   City   Schools   Art   Weaving   Exhibit — Laving 
Exhibit       (Parlor  D) 

TOURS 

Empire  State  Building 
National  Broadcasting  Studios 
Rockefeller  Center 
Steamship  visiting 
Invitation 

Sightseeing    Tours — State   Teachers    Associations 
acting  as  hosts  to  Convention  Members. 


PRESIDENT'S  TEA 

Banquet  Hall— 4:30 

Receiving 

President,  Bertha  A.  Connor 

Chairman — New  York  City  Public  Schools  Hos- 
pitality Committee,  Dr.  Lizzie  E.  Rector,  Dis- 
trict Supt.,  New  York  City 

Chairman — Metropolitan  New  York  Hospitality — 
Mr.  Raymond  C.  Goodfellow,  assisted  by  hosts 
and  hostesses  of  the  New  York  City  Public 
School  Hospitality  Committee  and  the  Metro- 
politan New  York  Hospitality  Committee 


Evening  Session — 7:30 

Panel — Forum  Discussion  Group 

Subject — Major  teaching,  supervisory  and  administrative 
considerations  relating  to  the  development  of  hand- 
writing in  the  educative  process. 
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Lessons  in  Handwritin 

by  Alonzo  F.  Myers,  Nelle  Slye  Warner  and  E.  A.  Lupfer 

No.  8 


Words  from  Gettysburg  Address: 


Every  schoolroom  should  be  equipped  with  a  good  handwriting  scale  so  that  the  pupils  themselves  can  grade 
their  own  writing  and  compare  their  progress. 


"  ^^c^<^z^c^vi<^L-^i^ 


c^y . 


The  B. 

The  oval  part  of  B  is  like  E  backwards.  The  bottom  curve  extends  beyond  top  curve. 


-£>  ^-@^G 


The  R. 

B  begins  like  B,  but  has  a  slant  instead  of  a  second  curve.    The  slant  is  of  same  angle  as  all  other  slants. 

In  selecting  additional  words  to  practice  use  names  of  pupils  and  towns.  It  makes  the  work  more  interesting. 


Question  Mark  Beginning. 

The  H,  K,  X. 

The  pen  must  be  lifted  to  make  these  letters.     Begin  with  an  open  hook,  then  an  over  stroke  and  slant. 
Notice  a  small  line  extends  above  the  letters. 
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The  first  stroke  of  the  K  should  be  curved.     The  line   approaching   the   base   line   should   be   comparatively 
straight.     Come  down  to  the  base  line,  stop,  and  raise  the  pen. 


Get  the  little  loop  in  the  center.     It  should  tie  the  two  parts  together.     Get  the  spaces  above  and  below 
the  loop  the  same  in  size. 

O)  ^aj  ^aj  ^     ^  ^  ^  ^ 


The  first  and  second  parts  of  X  begin  the  same  as  the  H.    Join  the  two  parts  at  half  the  height.     The  fin- 
ishing stroke  is  similar  to  the  figure  6.     Examine  the  letter  upside  down. 


'/Trrdrjrdrd 


'%% 


Watch  the  w's  and  r's  in  this  sentence.     Write  the  sentence  many  times. 


Indirect  Ovals. 
The  I. 

Begin  on  the  base  line,  curve  upward  to  left,  and  over  far  enough  to  allow  angle  of  slant;  bring  slant  to  the 
base  line,  curve  upward  to  left  \2  space,  swing  to  right  for  finish. 


\=y  ^/ 


^JD4=P  ^P  ^  *J?  ^h^^^^L^u^ 


The  J. 

The  top  of  J  is  like  I;  the  bottom  like  small  j.     The  top  loop  is  two  or  more  times  the  width  of  the  bottom. 
It  is  a  five-quarter  space  letter:     three-quarters  above  the  line,  two  below. 


Study  the  proportion  of  the  top  and  bottom  loops  in  the  J  and  compare  with  the  top  of  the  I.  Avoid  large, 
awkward  tops  and  bottoms.     Neatness  is  very  essential  for  beautiful  writing. 


It  is  very  important  to  develop  free,  easy  movement.  This  exercise  is  intended  to  develop  the  oval  in 
P,  B  and  K.  These  exercises  are  good  to  assist  in  loosening  up  the  muscles.  However,  the  letters  must  be  made 
as  freely  as  you  make  the  exercises. 


10 
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Slant  and  Ovals. 

These  letters  combine  the  push-pull  and  indirect  oval. 

The  P. 

P  is  not  joined.    The  oval  part  of  P  is  ys  the  size  of  letter. 


'-P-P  'PPPPPP  PPPl^£  ~P 


Something  to  think  about.    In  these  days  of  keen  competition  you  will  need  penmanship  which  is  high  grade 
to  secure  a  position.    The  better  you  get  your  writing  the  less  competition  you  will  have. 


(1)  Make  two  left  turn  loops,  and  two  right  turns.  Make  loop  narrow,  \'2  space  long,  and  cross  or  close 
on  the  line.  (2)  Make  single  loop  letters.  Keep  loops  same  length.  (3)  Join  letters.  Test  slant,  size  and  spacing. 
Make  loops  same  width. 


ppirrrT 


(4)     Combinations  with  lower  loops: 


This  group  of  exercises  was  made  by  Magdalena  Hein,   special   teacher   of  handwriting   in   Cincinnati,   Ohio, 
public  schools.     Practice  them. 
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Direct  or  Forward  Ovals. 
The  O. 

(1)   Retrace  oval  6  times  ending  with  a  loop.  (2)     Make  capital  O.     Remember  o's  are  ovals. 


Making  letters  various  sizes  is  an  aid  in  securing  control  of  movement.  Be  sure  that  the  letters  decrease  in 
size  gradually.  If  necessary  draw  a  penciled  guide  line.  Being  able  to  make  letters  larger  or  smaller  than  the 
normal  size  helps  to  make  the  normal  size  better. 


0- 


Cr  a-  ^ 


The  C  begins  with  an  open  hook,  the  tip  of  which  extends  above  the  letter. 


V^  f&  f?  r?       ) 


C^   C_^y    Cs     C^  K^-cz^L^C^  i^c^L^s 


An  hour's  practice  a  day  will  enable  you  to  get  your  penmanship  up  to  a  high  standard.     You  will  be  re- 
paid in  many  ways  for  all  the  time  you  devote  to  the  subject. 


^L^ZZ^O^L^CZ' 


Another  movement  exercise  drill  by  Magdalena  Hein.     Miss   Hein   believes   in   exercises  which  will   develop 
letter  forms.     Get  a  graceful  under  swing  combined  with  a  straight  pull  towards  the  center  of  the  body. 
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The  Development  of  Handwriting  Skill 


by  MAGDALENE  GUEQUIERRE 
Supervisor  of  Handwriting,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
No.  8 


SIXTH  GRADE  WRITING  (Continued  From  March) 


The  following  sentences  use  all  of  the  capitals,  all 
of  the  small  letters  and  some  of  the  punctuation  marks. 
The  teacher  is  at  liberty  to  substitute  different  words 
using  the  same  capitals. 

1.  Anne  and  Beth  live  in  Columbus,  Wisconsin. 

2.  Don  and  Evelyn  met  Frances. 

3.  Jack  and  I  saw  Hazel  and  George. 

4.  Look!  Kate,  be  quick.  New  York  is  the  next  stop. 

5.  Queen  Mab  has  not  seen  Iva. 

6.  Paint  the  shelf  blue,  Otto. 


7.  Robert  and  Una  use  pens. 

8.  Will,  Vera  and  Sara  sing  well. 

9.  This  is  your  house. 

10.  Xenia  is  a  city;  Zoar  is  a  town  in  Ohio. 

The  alphabet  sentence  already  mentioned  in  the  fifth 
grade  outline  may  be  used  in  the  sixth  grade.  "The 
quick  brown  fox  jumps  over  the  lazy  dog."  The  pre- 
scribed time  limit  is  six  times  in  three  minutes.  All 
business  and  social  forms  to  be  taught  in  the  6-B  grade 
may  be  used  as  correlative  material. 


^3  ^rj,  %^^  Q^JC^  ^ 


/  2  3  V-jT  C  y  ^f 


^cS 


^TT 


ADDITION  WORK  FOR  6-A 

Margins,  indentations,  letter-writing,  correct  use  of 
capitals  and  punctuation  marks  may  be  used  as  review 
training.  Suggestions  for  training  on  the  capitals 
America,  Britain,  Columbus,  Daniel,  Everett,  France, 
Greece,  Howe,  Indiana,  Jamestown,  Keokuk,  London, 
Maryland,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Quebec, 
Revere,  Toledo,  United  States,  Vera,  Warren,  Xerxes, 
Zanesville. 

Wisconsin  Names  for  Sixth  Grade  Correlated 
Practice  Unit 


Ashland 

Beloit 

Columbus 

Dacada 

Ephraim 

Fennimore 

Green  Bay 

Horicon  Marsh 

Ixonia 

Janesville 

Kenoska 

Lomira 

Madison 

Neenah 

Oshkosh 

Prairie  du  Chien 

Quincy 


Racine 

Sheboygan 

Sauk  City 

Tomahawk 

Union  Grove 

Vilas 

Wind  Lake 

Waterford 

X 

Yuba 

Zenda 

Algoma 
Butler 

Chippewa  Falls 
De    Soto 
Edgerton 


Fish   Creek 

Grantsburg 

Hurley 

Ithaca 

Juneau 

Kewaunee 

Lodi 

Manitowoc 

New  Richland 

Okauchee 

Plymouth 

Quarry 

Ripon 

Sharon 

Sturgeon  Bay 

Thorp 

Unity 

Viroqua 

Waukesha 

Waupaca 

Yellow  Lake 

Zander 


Amherst 

Bayfield 

Calhoun 

Delavan 

Eagle 

Florence 

Grand  Rapids 


Hayward 

Iowa 

Jefferson 

Kilbourn 

Lancaster 

Menominee 

Nashotah 

Oostburg 

Portage 

Reedsburg 

Stoughton 

Sun   Prairie 

Two  Rivers 

Underhill 

Vernon 

Wauwatosa 

Kewaskum 

Lannon 

Menasha 

Nekoosa 

Oconomowoc 

Port  Washington 

Rhinelander 

Sparta 

Trempaleau 

Urquhart 

Verona 

Watertown 

Yahara 

Zanoni 
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Amity 
Berlin 

Cedar  Grove 
Delafield 
Eau  Claire 
Friendship 


Germantown 

Hingham 

Hudson 

Independence 

Jackson 


The   names   of   the   counties   in   Wisconsin   may   be 
alphabetically  arranged  as  a  practice  unit. 


Practice   on  the   digits   may  be   varied  by   writing 


as  follows: 

1     2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

0 

1 

2     3 

4 

5 

i; 

7 

8 

9 

0 

l 

2 

3     4 

5 

(i 

7 

8 

9 

0 

1 

2 

8 

4     5 

(i 

7 

8 

y 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

and  so  on  until  the  vertical  columns  at  the  left  and  right 
read  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  0.  Another  device  is  to  write 
the  digits  as  follows:  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  9,  omitting  the 
8.  Check  a  figure  and  multiply  it  by  9.  Then  use  this 
product  as  a  multiplier  of  the  number  formed  by  the 
digits  and  the  answer  will  be  found  to  be  made  up  of 
the  first  number  checked.  Keep  the  figures  in  straight 
columns,  with  sufficient  space  between  columns,  and 
make  them  slightly  larger  than  the  one  space  letters. 


z   7  <r  3 

^A  ^  /    7 

2-    3     &     9 


2.   +/-  3     7 
&   /    8" 

<J    O    3~  3 


7  \  ^ 

J  x  y 
j  x  f 


Suggestions  for  Testing  Final  Achievement  in  the 
Sixth  Grade 

The  following  test  letter  is  suggested.  It  contains 
all  of  the  small  and  capital  letters  and  figures.  It  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  difficult  tests  that  can  be 
given. 

To  all  Interested  in  City  -  State 

Good  Handwriting,  Date  -  Year 

Gentlemen: 

From  Elm  Grove  we  went  to  Ixonia,  and 
then  through  Germantown  to  Hingham.  We  en- 
joyed it  all,  but  our  visit  to  Random  Lake  most. 
In  Berlin  we  met  Superintendent  Milton  C. 
Potter,  of  the  Milwaukee  Board  of  School  Di- 
rectors on  his  way  to  Vilas  County.  His  ad- 
dress is  1497  Upper  Toxico  Street,  in  care  of 
Dr.  N.  X.  Lane,  Vilas,  Wisconsin. 

Friday,    the    18th,    we    joined    Mr.    C.    W. 
Quizot,    Esquire,    and   left    at    6:30    A.M.     for 
Waterford.     On  the  25th  of  June  we   left  for 
home  and  on  the  way  stopped  at  Madison. 
Very  truly  yours, 

The  following  interesting  test  may  be  conducted, 
the  work  to  be  written  at  the  blackboard  for  the  first 
time,  which  procedure  will  permit  of  class  correction 
and  criticism. 

1.  Write  the  secretive  letters. 

2.  Write  the  frank  letters. 

3.  Write  the  "Stop,  Look  and  Listen"  letters. 

4.  Write  the  five  tall  upper  loop  letters — f,  b,  h,  k,  1. 
For  the  sake  of  variety  write  them  joined  together,  using 
an  easy,  graceful  swing.  Attention  can  them  be  directed 
to  aiming  for  uniform  height. 

5.  Write  the  five  lower  loop  letters — j,  y,  z,  g,  q; 
attention  is  to  be  centered  on  width  of  loops  and  cross- 
ing of  loops  on  base  line. 

6.  Write  the  letters  beginning  with  an  understroke 
— i,  u,  w,  s,  e,  r,  t,  p,  j,  k,  h,  b,  f,  1. 

7.  Write  the  letters  beginning  with  the  overstroke — 
a,  o,  m,  n,  v,  x,  c,  y,  g,  q,  z,  d. 

8.  Write  all  of  the  loop  letters  above  and  below  the 
line. 

9.  Write  all  the  small  or  lower  case  letters. 

10.  Write  all  the  small  or  lower  case  semi-extended 
letters. 

11.  Write  all    the    small    or    lower    case    extended 
letters. 


Written  by  E.  A.  Lupfei 
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Penmanship  In  Relation  to  the  High  School 

(A  Talk  Given  Before  the  Penmanship  Section  of  the  State  Education  Association) 
By  E.  A.  Bi.xler,  Head,  Dept.  of  Education,  The  Northern  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Aberdeen,  S.  D. 


In  the  years  that  I  have  taught  in  high  school  and 
college  I  have  read  a  great  deal  of  poor  writing,  much 
of  it  my  own.  Some  of  it  even  worse  than  my  own. 
When  a  student  writes  worse  than  I  do,  something  has 
to  be  done  about  it.  It  naturally  follows  that  I  look 
upon  writing  as  a  practical  social  tool,  or  art.  I  am  not 
sure  that  what  I  am  pleased  to  call  my  practical  aim  will 
meet  the  approval  of  a  group  of  specialists. 

DUTY  OF  TEACHERS 

I  am  going  to  discuss  briefly  several  points  which 
your  president  suggested: 

First,  "Cooperation  of  high  school  teachers  in  demand- 
ing a  continuation  of  the  skill  that  pupils  already  pos- 
sess." I  am  interested  in  the  practical  phases  of  hand- 
writing—principally its  legibility.  I  am  therefore  going 
to  use  as  my  point  of  departure  one  of  the  conclusions 
of  T.  E.  Newland  of  Bucknell,  whose  "An  Analytical 
Study  of  the  Development  of  Illegibility  from  the  Lower 
Grades  to  Adulthood"  (Journal  Education  Research, 
Dec.  '32)  deals  directly  with  our  problem.  Mr.  Newland 
concluded  that  "the  gross  frequency  with  which  illegibil- 
ities appeared  tended  to  increase  with  age.  The  high 
school  students  wrote  136%  more  illegibly  than  did  the 
elementary  school  children,  per  constant  amount  of  ma- 
terial, while  adults  wrote  52%  more  illegibly  than  did 
the  high  school  students,  or  over  350%  worse  than  the 
elementary  pupils."  It  seems  to  me  that  this  state- 
ment clearly  defines  our  problem.  It  is  apparent  that 
you  know  how  to  teach  writing,  but  you  need  help  to 
secure  better  transfer  or  carry-over. 

PRACTICE  AND  SUPERVISION  NEEDED 

Writing  is  a  skill  subject,  a  sensory-motor  type  of 
learning,  the  general  technique  of  which  you  all  under- 
stand. This  being  granted,  we  need  not  waste  time  dis- 
cussing as  to  whether  writing  should  be  taught  incident- 
ally or  through  practice  or  drill  periods.  But  psycho- 
logically, all  the  student's  writing  is  practice,  and  unless 
you  have  the  cooperation  of  other  teachers,  the  deteriora- 
tion must  of  necessity  be  serious.  The  type  of  "work" 
writing  practiced,  because  of  its  greater  amount,  fixes 
the  writing  habit.  Without  a  writing  "consciousness" 
this  must  necessarily  be  less  perfect  than  the  skill  pre- 
viously attained  under  attentive  repetition  in  the  special 
practice  period. 

TWO  DIFFICULT  PROBLEMS 

You  have  two  really  difficult  problems,  and  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  teaching  students  to  write  legibly  is 
neither  of  them.  The  first  is  to  get  a  really  functioning 
cooperation  from  your  fellow  teachers,  and  the  second  is 
to  develop  a  writing  consciousness.  Your  superintendent 
or  principal  may  be  the  deciding  factor  in  the  first,  but 
the  second  will  depend  largely  on  yourself  and  your 
knowledge  of  psychology  as  applied  to  writing. 

ANALYTICAL  STUDY 

Correct  formation  of  letters  must  be  built  up  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer.  This  is  best  done  by  means  of  the 
student's  analytical  study,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
teacher,  of  his  own  writing  following  the  general  tech- 
nique of  Dr.  Freeman  of  Chicago.    Through  this  analysis, 


perceptual  learning  takes  place  and  mental  copies  of  cor- 
rect letter  forms   result.     The  importance  of  this  pro- 
cedure is  apparent  from  Newland's  study,  which  found 
that  46%  of  the  illegibilities  of  high  school  students  were 
contributed  by  four  letters  (a,  e  (15%),  r,  and  t).  Three 
types  of  malformation  of  letters,  namely; 
Failure  to  close  letters   (a,  d,  f,  etc.) 
Closing  top  loops  (1  like  t,  etc.) 
Looping  non-looped  letters   (i  like  e) 
contributed    exactly     50%     of    the    42,284    illegibilities 
studied. 

CORRELATION 

Drill  will  smooth  out  the  coordinations  and  help  the 
student  attain  the  "writing  adaptation,"  which  means 
using  writing  as  a  tool  with  a  minimum  of  conscious 
attention.  Again,  I  believe  the  psychology  of  the  situa- 
tion demands  much  practice  on  meaningful  material 
(taking  sentences  from  other  school  subjects  and  mas- 
tering them  by  tearing  them  apart  and  studying  and 
drilling  on  the  difficult  parts)  as  opposed  to  copy  ma- 
terial (repeating  many  times,  in  a  sing-song  way,  mean- 
ingless, disconnected  exercises  in  which  the  pupils  are 
not  interested)  before  complete  adaptation  will  be 
achieved  and  the  student  be  possessed  of  a  writing  con- 
sciousness. To  accomplish  this,  you  must  have  the  co- 
operation of  your  fellow  teachers. 

EACH  STUDENT  SHOULD  HAVE  GOOD  TEXT 
AND  EQUD?MENT 

The  second  point  suggested  to  me  was  that  "poor 
equipment  discourages  teachers."  I  prefer  to  look  at 
this  problem  from  the  learner's  point  of  view,  and  state 
it  as  follows:  Poor  equipment  distracts  the  attention 
of  the  writer  both  from  the  thought  content  and  the 
mental  letter  images.  The  writing  consciousness  I  have 
described  requires  only  a  very  slight  division  of  at- 
tention, but  poor  equipment — poor  pens,  poor  paper,  poor 
lighting,  poor  seating — is  each  in  itself  able  to  entirely 
divert  the  focus  of  attention  and  destroy  the  semi-auto- 
matic functioning  of  the  writing  mechanism  as  well  as 
the  thought  processes.  Poor  and  cheap  equipment  can- 
not be  but  expensive  economy. 

RECORDS  FOR  REMEDIAL  TEACHING 

A  third  point  to  be  discussed  was  "the  value  of  good 
records."  The  analytical  technique  which  I  have  sug- 
gested pre-supposes  good  records.  One  of  the  funda- 
mental achievements  of  educational  psychology  of  the 
past  few  years  has  been  the  discovery  of  the  value  of 
individual  diagnosis  and  remedial  teaching.  The  founda- 
tion stone  of  this  technique  is  good  records.  I  do  not 
see  how  anyone  with  even  a  slight  acquaintance  with 
the  psychology  of  learning  can  question  the  desirability, 
or  even  the  necessity,  of  good  individual  records  in  at- 
taining a  master  of  handwriting  as  an  efficient  tool. 

HANDEDNESS 

As  an  instructor  in  psychology  for  a  number  of  years, 
I  was  interested  in  certain  phases  of  the  psychology  of 
handwriting,  one  of  which  I  wish  to  discuss  briefly.  This 
is  the  matter  of  handedness.  Being  left-handed  myself, 
I  have  probably  taken  more  interest  in  this  than  some. 
I  was  surprised  in  glancing  through  some  half-dozen 
late  educational  psychologies  and  psychologies  of  the 
elementary  school  to  find  scarcely  a  reference  to  the 
subject.     Some  others  discuss  it.     About  twenty  years 
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ago,  Terman,  in  his  Hygiene  of  the  School  Child,  quoted 
data  to  show  that  changing  handedness  in  writing  in- 
creased the  probability  of  incidence  of  speech  defect  even 
so  much  as  four  times.  Not  all  data  agree  with  these 
earlier  findings,  but  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  cause 
us  to  believe  that  such  a  change  is  very  unwise. 

POSITION 

This  is  an  age  in  which  we  pride  ourselves  on  individ- 
ual attention  and  diagnosis.  I  am  therefore  going  to 
pursue  the  subject  further,  and  discuss  briefly  two  prob- 
'lems  connected  with  this  problem  of  left-handedness. 
The  first  I  do  not  recall  having  seen  or  heard  discussed, 
but  I  have  observed  several  dozen  cases  at  least.  I  refer 
to  what  we  may  call  overhand  writing,  that  is,  left- 
handers writing  from  the  top  of  the  page.  I  have  one 
such  case  in  my  classes  now.  How  such  an  awkward 
habit  could  establish  itself  may  seem  puzzling;  but  the 
answer,  I  believe,  is  simple.  The  teacher  places  the 
paper  before  the  child  in  the  right-handed  position,  but 
the  child  slyly  transfers  the  pencil  to  the  left  hand  as 


soon  as  the  teacher's  back  is  turned,  and  writes,  but 
leaves  the  paper  to  suit  the  teacher.  She  ought  to  know 
how  to  place  it.  He  can  also  quickly  and  easily  restore 
the  pencil  to  the  right  hand  when  the  teacher  is  near.  I 
have  known  one  girl  who  wrote  extremely  well  and  very 
rapidly  in  this  manner,  but  that  is  unusual.  Any  case 
of  this  kind,  even  in  high  school,  I  believe,  should  re- 
ceive your  careful  attention.  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  any  danger  of  nervous  upset  in  training  such  a  pupil 
to  write  with  the  paper  and  arm  held  in  the  same  rela- 
tive position  as  in  right-handed  writing,  but  on  the  left 
side. 


N.  A.  P.T.  S.  PROGRAM 


Address — Dr.   Patrick  T.    Campbell,    Supt.   of    Schools. 
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Mr.  C.  E.  Doner,  Instructor,  Massachusetts  State  Teach- 
ers' College,  Salem,  Mass. 
Miss  Lena  A.  Shaw,  Supervisor,  Detroit 
Miss  Ema  V.  Prusha,  Supervisor,  Virginia,  Minn. 
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FRIDAY,  APRIL  5 

Morning  Session — 9:30 
"Handwriting  As   Evidence" — Albert   D.   Osborn,   Hand- 
writing Expert,  New  York  City 

Address — Dr.  Paul  R.  Mort,  Director  of  School  of  Educa- 
tion, Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univ. 


Afternoon  Session — 2:00 

"The  Value  of  Handwriting  Supervision" — Mary  Poore, 
Supervisor  of  Writing,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

"Organization    of    Handwriting    in    a    School    System" — 

John  G.  Kirk,  Director  of  Handwriting  and  Com- 
mercial Education,   Philadelphia 

"Handwriting        Curriculum        Development" — Lucretia 
Cavannah,   Supervisor  of  Handwriting,  Cleveland 


Evening  Session 

ANNUAL  BANQUET 

Speakers — Dr.    Stephen    F.    Bayne,    Associate    Supt.    in 
charge  of  Elementary  Schools,  New  York  City 
Dr.  Charles  Mackey,  Chairman  School  Committee, 
Boston  Public  Schools. 

Educational  Representatives  of  Five  Foreign  Gov- 
ernments. 

DANCING 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  6 

Morning  Session — 9:30 

"The  Functioning  of  Handwriting  In  School  and  In  Life" 

— Irving  R.  Garbutt,  Director  of  Handwriting  and 
Commercial  Education,   Cincinnati 

"Educating  Our  Future  Citizens" — Dr  John  S.  Roberts, 
Associate  Supt.  in  charge  of  Secondary  Schools, 
New  York  City 

Address — (Speaker  to  be  selected) 

Afternoon  Session — 2:30 
Business  Meeting 
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What  Standard  of  Handwriting  Should 
Society  Demand? 

George  J.  Eberhart,  Supervisor  of  Penmanship,  Huntington,  Ind. 

(Address  given  at  the  N.  C.  T.  F.) 


I  would  like  for  you  to  think  with 
me  this  morning  as  we  view  this 
subject — Shall  we  say  the  "forgotten" 
subject — of  handwriting  from  the 
viewpoint  of  society  as  a  whole.  We 
become  so  engrossed  in  the  details 
of  our  subject  that  we  are  apt  to 
forget  that  we  are  shaping  merely 
a  link  in  the  chain  of  the  youth's 
preparation. 

What  standard  of  handwriting 
should  society  demand?  Perhaps  you 
would  suggest  that  our  discussion 
would  be  more  practical  if  we  should 
discuss  "What  standard  of  handwrit- 
ing does  society  actually  demand." 

Standards  Set  by  Teachers 

However  society  demands  only 
those  things  that  it  knows  is  possible 
to  obtain.  When  we  purchase  a  car 
we  demand  "knee  action"  because  it 
can  be  obtained.  We  prefer  to  ride 
on  the  fastest  train.  But  we  can 
thank  auto  engineers  and  not  the 
public  for  "knee  action."  The  rail- 
road engineers,  not  society,  are  re- 
sponsible for  improved  trains.  So  it 
is  with  handwriting;  only  when  we, 
the  engineers  of  handwriting,  show 
society  that  a  higher  standard  of 
handwriting  can  be  produced  in  large 
quantities  will  it  be  demanded  by 
society.  We  know  our  product  is  not 
obsolete  as  long  as  millions  of  pens 
and  pencils  are  used  each  year.  It  is 
our  responsibility  to  demonstrate  to 
society  that  we  can  supply  good  writ- 
ers; then  the  demand  will  be  forth- 
coming. 

An  intelligent  discussion  of  our  sub- 
ject can  be  built  around  two  ques- 
tions; first,  "Is  our  present  standard 
high  enough,"  and  second  "What  can 
we  do  to  reach  the  proper  standard?" 

Demand  Higher  Standards 

Competition  has  geared  American 
business  to  a  high  level  of  efficiency. 
Much  time  and  money  has  been  spent 
on  time  and  motion  studies  to  bring 
the  standard  of  work  in  factories  to 
the  peak  of  efficiency.  Why  should 
business  not  expect  the  same  level  of 
efficiency  in  handwriting  as  in  other 
types  of  work?  We  put  up  with  any 
kind  of  handwriting  in  business  that 
it  is  possible  to  decipher  although 
typewritten  work  is  expected  to  be 
well  nigh  perfect. 

A  Research  Problem 
Poor  handwriting  is  a  leach  on  busi- 
ness   efficiency    because    of    the    ad- 
ditional time  required  to  read  illegible 


handwriting  and  losses  in  money  or 
in  good  will  due  to  the  inaccuracies  of 
poor  handwriting. 

If  it  were  possible  to  estimate  the 
cost  of  poor  handwriting  to  business 
the  result  might  be  astounding.  This 
might  be  the  subject  of  a  research 
problem  that  I  believe  might  open  the 
eyes  of  business  men. 

To  be  more  specific  let  us  consider 
the  costs  of  poor  handwriting  in  a 
few  important  fields. 
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Illegible  Handwriting  is  Costly 

Banking — Only  one  who  has  worked 
in  the  checking  department  of  a 
bank  can  comprehend  the  importance 
of  handwriting  that  is  easy  to  read 
if  readable  at  all.  May  I  quote  from 
personal  experience  to  say  that  I  was 
about  as  valuable  as  a  pack  of  kittens 
to  the  bank  during  the  first  month  of 
my  employment.  I  spent  a  consider- 
able portion  of  my  time  and  the  time 
of  fellow-workers  in  seeking  help  to 
decipher  signatures.  We  have  not  yet 
convinced  the  public  that  a  signature 
need  not  be  illegible  simply  to  give  it 
individuality;  that  the  legible,  well 
written  signature  is  most  difficult  to 
forge. 

Bank  clerks  spend  an  untold  num- 
ber of  hours,  usually  after  closing 
time,  trying  to  "balance  up."  Most 
of  this  time  is  spent  in  looking  for 
that  "elusive"  check  with  the  figures 
that  had  to  be  guessed  at.  I  am  sure 
that  considerable  time  and  money 
could  be  saved  by  the  banks  if  the 
public  used  legible  handwriting. 


Retailing — You  have  no  doubt  had 
the  experience  of  receiving  a  sales 
slip  written  so  poorly  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  open  the  package  to 
discover  what  articles  had  actually 
been  purchased.  Yet  this  sales  slip  is 
used  by  the  bookkeeper  in  posting 
your  account.  It  is  little  wonder  sales 
are  occasionally  charged  to  the  wrong 
account.  Illegible  addresses  are  often 
responsible  for  errors  in  delivery.  All 
these  inconveniences  and  inefficiencies 
can  be  charged  against  poor  hand- 
writing and  are  indeed  costly  to  the 
merchant. 

Professions — We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  low  standard  of  handwriting 
prevalent  in  the  medical  profession. 
We  hope  that  it  will  not  be  necessary 
for  Uncle  Sam  to  pass  a  law,  as  one 
nation  has  done,  in  order  to  get  read- 
able directions  from  our  doctors. 

You  could  no  doubt  add  to  this  list 
until  we  would  have  compiled  a  long 
list  of  instances  in  which  poor  hand- 
writing holds  down  business  efficiency. 


Handwriting  is  Important  in  Business 

Employers  are  not  entirely  unaware 
of  the  cost  of  poor  handwriting.  In 
the  October  issue  of  the  Educator 
poor  penmanship  was  listed  as  one 
of  the  more  important  weaknesses  of 
Commercial  workers,  according  to  a 
survey  of  the  Virginia  Educational 
Association.  A  number  of  large  busi- 
ness concerns  were  asked  in  a  recent 
questionnaire  whether  handwriting  is 
still  important  in  business  offices.  The 
replies  indicated  that  such  companies 
as  The  National  Cash  Register  Com- 
pany and  the  Prudential  Insurance 
Company  consider  it  an  important 
matter. 

I  am  sure  that  we  are  all  aware  of 
the  cost  of  poor  handwriting  in  the 
business  world  as  well  as  many  busi- 
ness executives;  but  we  owe  it  to 
ourselves  and  to  the  business  world 
to  arouse  an  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  good  handwriting.  Handwriting 
is  entitled  to  a  reappraisal  by  business 
and  society  as  a  whole. 


Reading  Time  Test 

I  recently  carried  on  a  little  experi- 
ment to  determine  whether  the 
amount  of  additional  time  required  to 
read  poor  handwriting  was  significant. 
I  had  70  students  who  were  high 
school  seniors  copy  certain  material 
from    a    book    using    five    different 
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sources.  The  material  contained  both 
words  and  figures  and  all  sources  were 
of  the  same  reading  intensity.  I  then 
had  other  persons  to  read  various 
papers  containing  different  copy,  and 
record  the  time  required  to  read  an 
equal  amount  of  material.  The  read- 
ing time  for  different  copy  read  by 
the  same  person  varied  considerably. 
In  some  cases  it  required  50  per  cent 
more  time  to  read  the  poorly  written 
page  as  compared  to  a  well-written 
page.  On  papers  in  which  the  quality 
did  not  represent  extremes  the  read- 
ing time  varied  from  15  to  30  per 
cent.  I  hope  to  repeat  the  experiment 
some  time  in  a  more  thorough  man- 
ner so  as  to  determine  the  difference 
in  reading  time  for  various  standards 
of  writing  according  to  the  Ayres  or 
Freeman  Scales. 

The  experiment  points  to  the  con- 
clusion that  these  writers  are  only 
about  75  or  80  per  cent  efficient  in  re- 
spect to  their  handwriting.  Such  a 
degree  of  efficiency  certainly  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  other  types  of 
work.  An  employee  that  was  only 
80  per  cent  efficient  in  making  change, 
in  posting  charge  accounts,  or  loafed 
one  hour  in  eight  would  soon  find  his 
name  stricken  from  the  pay  roll.  This 
inefficiency  is  often  obscured  in  busi- 
ness because  poor  handwriting  wastes 
the  time  of  the  reader  as  well  as  the 
time  of  the  writer. 


Low   Ideals   Mean   Inefficiency 

We  have  reviewed  the  handwriting 
situation  as  it  applies  to  those  now 
employed  in  the  business  world.  Now, 
let  us  consider  the  handwriting  of 
those  who  hope  to  find  places  in  busi- 
ness in  the  next  few  years. 

The  statement  is  sometimes  made 
that  children  of  the  present  age  do 
not  need  a  high  standard  of  handwrit- 
ing. An  important  administrator  in 
one  of  the  largest  city  schools  in  our 
nation  made  this  statement  not  so 
long  ago: 

"Today  there  is  much  evidence  to 
show  that  mothers  and  fathers, 
neither  in  their  personal  nor  in  their 
business  correspondence,  demand  or 
seem  to  need  the  high  grade  of  hand- 
writing which  they  would  like  to  see 
their  children  bring  home  from 
schools — only  accountants  and  per- 
sons in  clerical  jobs  seem  to  really 
need  a  standard  of  penmanship  of  70 
on  the  Ayres  Scale.  Many  people  of 
excellent  qualities  are  satisfied  to 
carry  on  their  correspondence  through 
the  use  of  a  kind  of  handwriting 
which  scales  far  below  60." 

Such  an  expression  indicates  that 
this  educator  believes  that  our  present 
standard  is  high  enough;  or  possibly 
too  high.  His  argument  that  persons 
of  excellent  qualities  are  satisfied  with 
writing  far  below  60  on  the  Ayres 
Scale  reminds  one  of  the  old  argument 


that  our  American  idol,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  became  president  with 
scarcely  any  schooling;  therefore  edu- 
cation is  a  waste  of  time.  Shall  we 
teach  that  if  we  have  enough  excellent 
qualities  we  can  "get  by"  without 
handwriting  that  is  easily  written  and 
easily  read?  Is  it  necessary  that 
modern  youth  should  have  all  the 
handicaps  to  face  that  Lincoln  faced? 


Jobs  Will  Go  To  The  Best  Qualified 

We  know  that  many  who  hope  to 
find  places  in  business  in  the  next  few 
years  will  find  it  a  most  difficult  task 
to  find  employment,  and  many  will  be 
disappointed.  Even  if  they  encounter 
some  difficulties  they  will  use  their 
handwriting  in  a  business  way  as  well 
as  for  social  needs.  My  observation 
leads  me  to  believe  that  most  students 
are  not  any  better  equipped  in  this 
respect  than  adults  now  employed, 
and  probably  not  as  well. 

I  believe  that  the  graduates  of  pri- 
vate commercial  schools  are  superior 
in  this  respect  to  those  who  graduate 
from  the  average  public  school,  com- 
mercial department.  This  is  easily 
explained.  First,  the  private  school 
student  is  usually  older  and  conse- 
quently has  a  more  business-like  at- 
titude toward  his  work.  Second,  many 
students  of  the  public  school  elect  to 
take  commercial  courses  because  they 
need  a  certain  number  of  credits  and 
choose  to  take  certain  commercial 
courses  because  of  their  social  and  vo- 
cational value.  They  fail  to  see  the 
importance  of  taking  a  complete  com- 
mercial course.  Then  too  I  doubt  that 
we  in  the  public  schools  are,  as  a 
group,  as  well  trained  in  this  subject. 
Thus  the  importance  of  good  hand- 
writing is  easily  overlooked  by  the 
high   school    commercial   department. 

The  high  school  commercial  depart- 
ment is  not  alone  in  this  deficiency.  It 
is  found  throughout  the  school  system 
and  is  the  result  of  far  reaching 
changes  in  the  curriculum.  This  sub- 
ject, once  a  cornerstone  in  education, 
has  constantly  lost  ground  with  the 
introduction  of  new  subjects  and  new 
methods.  High  schools  have  bent 
their  efforts  toward  imitating  the  col- 
leges and  universities;  the  junior 
high  school  has  aped  the  high 
school  and  the  elementary  school  has 
been  the  laboratory  for  the  experi- 
mentors  in  education. 


Sound  Correlation  Needed 

Handwriting,  as  a  subject,  is  omit- 
ted entirely  in  many  junior  high 
schools.  The  result  is  invariably  a 
lower  standard  of  handwriting,  as  the 
special  teacher  of  other  subjects  does 
not  consider  it  her  duty  to  teach  it. 

I  am  not  advocating  a  return  to  the 
school  of  fifty  years  ago,  for  we  have 
made  untold  progress  in  education; 
but  in  our  enthusiasm  for  change,  and 


our  receptive  mood  for  the  latest  de- 
velopment, we  are  apt  to  move  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other.  For  ex- 
ample the  attempt  to  develop  individ- 
ual initiative  and  personality  is  no 
doubt  a  worthy  objective  and  repre- 
sents an  improvement  over  the  old 
conventional  school  where  we  were 
taught  the  three  r's.  But  we  know 
that  it  is  folly  to  apply  the  freedom 
method  as  it  is  called,  to  every  situa- 
tion. Johnny  will  never  be  successful 
in  writing  a  story  about  the  circus 
until  he  receives  definite  instructions 
and  actually  practices  the  letters  or 
words  to  be  used  in  the  learning  pro- 
cess. 

It  has  been  shown  that  our  schools 
are  turning  out  students  whose  hand- 
writing efficiency  is  inferior  to  the 
standard  of  efficiency  expected  for 
other  types  of  work  in  the  store, 
office  and  factory.  Business  is  not 
justified  in  merely  accepting  this  con- 
dition. More  and  more  records  are 
being  kept  by  business.  The  data  for 
these  records  must  be  compiled  by 
use  of  the  pen  and  pencil.  We  have 
a  pencil  or  pen  near  our  fingers  most 
of  the  day.  There  is  no  justification 
for  assuming  that  good  handwriting 
is  today  less  essential  in  the  business 
world.  American  standards  of  busi- 
ness efficiency  demand  writing  that  is 
easy  to  read  and  easy  to  write;  it 
must  be  pleasing  to  the  eye  but  not 
the  old  slow  laborious  type.  The  in- 
efficiencies and  losses  attributable  to 
poor  handwriting,  even  though  diffi- 
cult to  measure,  are  none  the  less  real. 


How  Can  We  Reach  The  Desired 
Standard 

This  leads  us  to  the  question  "What 
can  we  do  to  reach  the  proper  stand- 
ard? The  duty  and  responsibility  for 
reaching  and  maintaining  the  proper 
standard  falls  upon  the  school.  This 
task  would  obviously  be  assigned 
either  to  the  elementary  school  or  to 
the  high  school  commercial  depart- 
ment. Improving  the  standard  of 
handwriting  of  those  who  are  to  be 
applicants  for  positions  in  the  next 
five  to  eight  years  cannot  be  done  by 
the  elementary  school  because  these 
people  have  practically  all  completed 
their  elementary  training  in  handwrit- 
ing. Thus  the  high  school  commer- 
cial department  must  assume  the  task 
for  the  next  five  to  eight  years  at 
least. 

Improved  handwriting  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  is  to  be  a  slow  process 
but  I  believe  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
elementary  school  ultimately  to  raise 
the  level  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
subject  will  not  need  to  be  included 
in  the  high  school  curriculum.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  subject  should 
receive  no  attention  in  the  high  school. 
Its  task  would  be  to  maintain  the 
standard  attained  in  the  elementary 
school. 


IS 
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We  cannot  expect  rapid  progress  in 
the  elementary  school  for  two  reasons. 
First,  the  curriculum  is  so  heavily 
loaded  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  that  there  is  insuffi- 
cient time  to  teach  the  subject  ade- 
quately and  thoroughly.  Progress 
seems  to  be  much  slower  after  the 
pupil  leaves  the  fourth  grade.  The 
answer  often  given  to  this  problem  is 
correlation  and  combination  with 
other  subjects;  thus  eliminating  the 
handwriting  class  but  remedial  drill 
and  practice,  which  is  essential  in  any 
skill  subject,  is  usually  inadequate  un- 
der this  plan. 

Teachers  Need  Training 

The  second  reason  for  the  slow  im- 
provement that  we  may  expect  from 
the  elementary  school  is  the  lack  of 
adequately  trained  teachers  of  hand- 
writing. Teachers  of  most  subjects 
go  through  a  period  of  practice  teach- 
ing but  handwriting  is  usually  slighted 
in  this  requirement.  Adequate  teacher 
training  is  no  less  important  in  hand- 
writing than  any  other  subject.  As 
a  rule,  I  find  that  the  elderly  teach- 
ers, who  had  no  practice  teaching  of 
any  kind  are  producing  the  best  re- 
sults in  handwriting.  The  teacher 
really  prepared  to  teach  handwriting 
must  be  a  good  judge  of  handwriting. 
That  is,  she  must  have  a  correct 
mental  image  of  each  letter.  She 
must  know  what  is  right  and  what 
is  wrong.  Any  of  those  present  could 
step  into  the  room  of  the  average  ele- 
mentary teacher  and  find  incorrect 
details  in  a  letter  that  the  teacher 
would  fail  to  see. 

In  addition  to  possessing  a  correct 
mental  image  of  the  letters  the  ele- 
mentary teacher  should  be  able  to 
produce  good  handwriting.  The  stand- 
ard required  by  a  teachers'  certificate 
is  probably  too  high  to  apply  in  every 
case.  However,  inferior  writing  by 
the  teacher  is  a  weakness  frequently 
reflected  in  the  writing  of  her  pupils. 

Furthermore,  many  of  those  who 
teach  handwriting  in  the  department- 
alized grades  consider  the  subject  a 
"filler"  or  sideline  subject.  The  do- 
mestic science  teacher  or  music 
teacher  may  be  given  a  class  in  hand- 
writing. 

Our  subject  requires  a  higher  de- 
gree of  motivation  than  teachers  are 
in  the  habit  of  employing  in  the  upper 
elementary  grades.  It  is  a  skill  sub- 
ject requiring  considerable  repetition. 
After  they  have  worked  through  the 
alphabet  there  is  nothing  new  to  be 
revealed  to  them;  nothing  remains  to 
be  discovered.  New  details  can  con- 
tinually be  brought  into  the  picture 
by  the  alert  and  well-trained  teacher 
while  the  untrained  teacher  fails  to 
discover  these  finer  points  which  add 
interest  to  the  subject.  However 
there  are  innumerable  motivation 
schemes.  The  writing  teacher  in  the 
upper  elementary  grades  should  rec- 
ognize that  such  schemes  are  essen- 
tial to  satisfactory  progress.     What- 


ever device  is  selected  should  con- 
tain definite  goals  which  the  child  can 
attain  on  his  pathway  of  progress. 
The  more  goals  or  mile-stones  that 
the  child  can  pass,  the  better.  The 
teacher  needs  to  be  on  guard  to  see 
that  some  of  the  goals  at  least  can  be 
reached  by  every  child  in  a  short  time. 
For  example,  proper  penholding  can 
be  learned  in  a  few  days  by  any  stu- 
dent. Recognition  of  this  accomplish- 
ment spurs  him  on.  The  psychological 
effect  of  a  successful  accomplishment 
stimulates  the  child's  efforts. 

Should  Start  In  Teacher  Training 
Schools 

If  all  the  new  teachers  graduated 
from  the  teachers'  colleges  were  prop- 
erly trained  in  the  subject  of  hand- 
writing it  would  still  be  several  years 
before  most  pupils  would  benefit  be- 
cause of  the  slow  turnover  of  teaching 
positions. 

Adequate  supervision  can  do  a  great 
deal  toward  overcoming  the  lack  of 
training  in  the  teaching  of  handwrit- 
ing. However  it  cannot  take  the  place 
of  teacher  training.  If  handwriting 
could  be  properly  taught  by  skilled 
teachers  in  the  elementary  school  it 
would  not  be  a  mere  dream  to  expect 
results  in  handwriting  that  would 
measure  up  to  the  standard  suggested 
earlier  in  this  discussion. 

Temporarily,  at  least,  I  believe  the 
responsibility  for  raising  the  stand- 
ard falls  upon  the  high  school  com- 
mercial department.  Again  in  this 
field  we  find  many  who  have  had  no 
training  at  all  in  handwriting;  in  fact, 
probably  a  smaller  percentage  of 
these  teachers  are  trained  in  the  sub- 
ject than  elementary  teachers.  The 
answer  to  this  of  course  is  to  either 
train  yourself  by  correspondence  or 
by  attending  a  school  offering  such 
training.  As  to  whether  it  should  be 
a  separate  subject  depends  upon  local 
conditions.  The  important  considera- 
tion is  that  the  standard  of  handwrit- 
ing be  given  some  time  and  thought. 
When  taught  as  a  separate  subject 
there  can  be  more  time  given  to  it 
and  consequently  a  higher  degree  of 
skill  can  be  attained  by  the  pupil. 
Many  schools  find  that  there  is  such 
a  heavy  demand  for  the  basic  com- 
mercial subjects  that  it  is  impossible 
to  include  handwriting  in  the  curricu- 
lum. However  the  commercial  teacher 
who  is  on  the  alert  to  give  students 
a  well  rounded  business  education  cer- 
tainly cannot  overlook  the  importance 
of  handwriting  even  though  it  can- 
not be  offered  as  a  separate  course. 

The  teacher  can  help  in  two  re- 
spects. First,  the  importance  of  pleas- 
ing arrangement  and  neatness  is  un- 
derestimated by  the  student.  We 
should  be  sure  that  we  demand  a 
standard  of  neatness  that  meets  the 
standard  of  the  business  world.  Most 
high  school  students  are  not  fully 
aware  of  the  value  that  adults  at- 
tach to  neatness.  Carelessly  written 
checks    or    carelessly    addressed     en- 


velopes might  annoy  an  employer  for 
a  long  time  before  any  complaint 
would  be  registered.  Its  importance 
must  be  indelibly  stamped  on  the 
pupil's  mind.  Sometimes  mottoes  con- 
cerning neatness  are  effective  if 
changed  regularly.  A  grade  for  neat- 
ness only  is  usually  a  valuable  stim- 
ulant to  improvement  in  appearance. 
There  are  cases  when  a  rewriting' 
seems  to  be  the  only  method  of  im- 
pressing the  value  of  neatness  and 
pleasing  arrangement. 

The  teacher  can  also  help  the  stu- 
dent to  reach  the  desired  standard  of 
handwriting  by  inserting  a  lesson  on 
handwriting  occasionally.  These  les- 
sons must  be  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  will  improve  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  writing,  emphasizing 
slant,  size  and  alignment.  The  Book- 
keeping class  will  usually  appreciate  a 
lesson  on  figures  after  they  have  ex- 
perienced difficulties  due  to  illegible 
figures.  The  Bookkeeping  class  can 
profit  immensely  from  20  to  30  min- 
utes of  handwriting  instruction  per 
week.  The  student  who  is  preparing 
to  leave  our  classrooms  and  immedi- 
ately apply  for  a  position  expects  to 
be  proficient  in  the  work  he  has 
studied  in  school. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  discussion 
it  was  pointed  out  that  our  present 
standard  of  handwriting  in  business 
is  below  the  level  of  efficiency  in  other 
types  of  business  activity  and  costs 
business  a  considerable  sum.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  raising  the  standard 
falls  on  the  school.  The  plan  for  a 
higher  standard  in  the  schools  is  two- 
fold; eventually  the  elementary  school 
is  to  assume  the  responsibility,  but 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  will  take  many 
years  for  this  to  become  a  reality  the 
high  school  commercial  department 
must  temporarily  assume  this  task  if 
they  expect  to  train  students  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  will  feel  confident 
and  competent  to  attempt  the  work 
for  which  they  are  preparing. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 
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ulas  for  ir 
Black  Ink 
one    pint 

ck   ink   for 

aking    Satin    Gloss    Ink 
the    mixed    ingredients 
by   adding   hot   water)    o 
card  writing  and  a  beaut 
carving   all   for   $1.00. 
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A. 

W.  Dakin 

604 

\V 

Colvin  St 

Syracuse, 

N. 

Y. 

IOO  YEARS  AC1> 

using  i 
CILLOTT  STEEL  PENS 


and    today    the    name    "Gillott"    stands    for    the 
highest   in   quality. 

School— Nos.  1066,  1096,  41,  51,  61,  71, 
81,  91. 

Flourishing,  Ornamental  and  Fine  Commer- 
cial Writing— Nos.  1,  601EF,  601F,  603EF, 
603F,    604EF,    604F. 

Send  10c  for  samples  of  either  of  the  above 
groups. 

JOSEPH    GILLOTT  &  SONS.    LTD. 
93    Chambers    St.  New    York    City 
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F.  W.  Martin,  Martin  Diploma  Co.,  641  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
No.  4 


ffl>W>SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 

These  simple  curve  strokes  should  be  mastered.     They  are  not  as  easy  to  make  as  they  may  appear.    If  you 
will  master  these  strokes  many  of  the  letters  in  circular  type  alphabets  should  be  easy  to  make. 

Draw  head  and  base  lines.    Watch  the  position  of  your  hand  and  pen. 

Keep  the  paper  straight  in  front  of  you,  not  slanting  as  in  ordinary  writing. 

Dip  ink   sparingly,   otherwise  you  will   have  coarse   beginning  and  ending  strokes.     Use   a  good  grade  of 
India  Ink  and  keep  your  pens  in  good  condition.    If  you  need  any  special  help  write  to  The  Educator. 


Work  has  been  received  from  Ann 
Hoyer,  Ridgefield  Park,  N.  J.,  who  is 
following  the  text  lettering  course.- 
in  The  Educator.  Very  few  girls  send 
in  work  which  is  the  equal  of  Mrs. 
Hoyer's. 


Central  Commercial  Teachers'  As- 
sociation will  be  held  in  Des  Moines, 
May  2,  3,  and  4  at  the  Kirkwood 
Hotel.  This  association  is  a  very  live 
organization  and  in  its  organization 
are  to  be  found  members  from  ten 
different  states. 

An  excellent  program  is  being  plan- 
ned. 


HENRY7  W.  PATTEN  DIES 

Again  The  Peirce  School  of  Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania  and  the 
penmanship  profession  have  lost  a 
penmanship  enthusiast. 

Just  as  we  were  going  to  press 
word  was  received  that  Mr.  Patten 
died  early  in  March.  Mr.  Patten 
has  been  one  of  the  outstanding 
collectors  of  fine  penmanship.  His 
scrapbooks  of  the  world's  finest 
penmanship  have  been  exhibited  at 
many  of  the  penmanship  conven- 
tions. His  own  pen  work  ranked 
high  among  penmen. 

When  M.  J.  Ryan,  the  penman- 
ship teacher  in  Peirce  School,  died 
in    November,    Mr.    Patten    took 
his  work  as  head  of  the  penman- 
ship department. 


An    ornamental   signature   by   H.   L.   Darner 


A  beautifully  written  business  let- 
ter and  some  ornamental  cards  are 
hereby  acknowledged  from  C.  A.  Bar- 
ringer,  2042  Boulevard  Dr.  N.  E.,  At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Cards,  in  ornamental,  20c  rjcffl  ,  in  script.  25c    Learher,  silk- 
lined   covers  for  Resolutions, 

s — v — '    stamped   in    j 


TheMc  Ghee  Studio 

Makers  and  Designers  of 

FINE   DIPLOMAS 

Estimates  furnished 

143   East   State   Street 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
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TWO  IMPORTANT  FACTORS 

We  cannot  have  good  writing  unless 
we  have  good  form  and  good  move- 
ment. They  go  hand  in  hand  and 
should  be  taught  together.  Of  course 
one  must  first  have  a  good  image  in 
his  mind  of  the  form  before  he  can 
produce  a  good  letter.  Many  persons 
do  not  know  the  proper  shapes  of 
letters  and  blame  their  failure  to 
write  well  upon  lack  of  control. 

In  studying  or  presenting  a  lesson: 

(1)   Give  the  class  information  on 

angles  and  turns,  loops  and  retraces, 

ovals  and  loops,  spacing  and  size,  be- 


ginnings and  endings  and  other  things 
which  help  to  make  correct  letter 
forms. 

(2)  Do  not  make  the  mistake  of 
neglecting  to  describe  and  illustrate 
the  correct  movement  which  is  used 
in  producing  good  forms.  There  are 
times  when  it  is  necessary  to  retard 
the  motion  or  to  stop,  and  some 
places  require  more  care  than  others. 
Again  some  forms  are  straight  and 
some  are  curved,  some  are  large  and 
some  are  small.  The  movement  must 
be  the  same  as  the  form.  When  one 
tries  to  end  a  letter  with  a  straight 
movement  the  ending  stroke  will  be 


straight    and    awkward    in    place    of 
curved  and  graceful. 

Quality  of  line  is  a  picture  of  move- 
ment. Free  movement  produces 
smooth  lines  while  slow  movement 
produces  labored  looking  lines. 

The  forger  often  overlooks  move- 
ment, considering  form  only,  and  is 
detected  because  his  quality  of  line 
is  better  or  worse  than  the  copy  be- 
ing forged. 

The  teacher  who  presents  a  lesson 
without  imparting  information  on  how 
to  improve  form  and  movement  has 
lost  an  opportunity.     Editor 


Good  handwriting  has  always  had  a  most  befitting" 
place  in  business  offices  and  has  never  lost  that  place. 


^ 


From  one  of  America's  finest  penmen.     Rosario  Babin,   Berlin,   N.   H.   loaned  us  the  original. 
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A  beautifully  addressed  envelope  in 
ornamental  style  has  been  received 
from  K.  L.  McCray,  West  Virginia 
Business  College,  Clarksburg,  West 
Va.  Mr.  McCray  is  a  very  skillful 
penman. 


DEVELOP  INITIATIVE. 

According  to  Webster,  INITIATIVE 
means  "The  first  move;  ability  for 
original  conception  and  independent 
action."  Thus  the  reason  why  those 
who  possess  initiative  GET  AHEAD 
in  the  world. 

INITIATIVE  is  one  of  the  greatest 
qualities — one  of  the  most  valuable 
assets — that  any  young  man  or  young 
woman  can  have.  It  stands  in  the 
class  with  character  and  skill.  It  is 
even  more  important  than  personal- 
ity, without  which  no  one  can  get 
very  far  in  the  commercial  or  pro- 
fessional world. 

INITIATIVE  is  perhaps  as  rare  as 
common  sense,  which  is  said  to  be 
about  the  most  uncommon  thing  in 
the  world. 

Unfortunately,  though,  a  lot  of 
folks  not  only  lack  initiative,  but  they 
can't  even  carry  out  instructions  after 
they  have  been  given.  Of  all  the  un- 
desirable qualities,  that's  the  WORST 
— failing  to  remember  or  carry  out 
instructions. 

Whenever  a  person  once  finds  him- 
self forgetting  or  failing  to  do  some- 
thing that  he  has  been  asked  to  do 
by  his  employer,  he  should  immediate- 


Catalog   and  Samples   on   Request 
Ask     about     our     Booklet    Diplomas- 
Original  specimens  of  Brush  and  Penwork 
for  sale — Engrossing 

HOWARD  &   BROWN 
ROCKLAND,    MAINE 


ly  start  about  trying  to  correct  that 
fault — tie  a  red  string  around  his 
fore-finger;  or  make  it  a  point  to 
make  a  memorandum  of  everything, 
jot  it  down  before  it  becomes  cold  or 
he  forgets  it. 

A  person  who  lacks  INITIATIVE 
is  going  to  find  it  hard  enough  to  get 
ahead,  and  one  who  lacks  the  ability 
to  REMEMBER  or  CARRY  OUT  in- 
structions is  headed  for  the  discards, 
the  junk-pile.  Yet,  one  who  is  handi- 
capped by  a  poor  memory  or  the  in- 
ability to  carry  out  instructions,  may, 
by  proper  methods  and  a  little 
thoughtfulness  and  fore-sight,  pass 
others  who  possess  initiative;  in 
other  words,  not  only  develop  the 
ability  to  remember  to  carry  out  in- 
structions, but  go  still  further  and 
develop  initiative,  and,  in  the  course 
of  time,  develop  the  latter  to  the  high- 
est degree. 


A.  W.  H.  Ronish,  Newark,  N.  J., 
who  for  several  years  has  been  tour- 
ing the  country  writing  cards  in  a 
specially  built  automobile,  recently 
had  his  automobile  damaged  by  fire. 
Mr.  Ronish  was  in  the  hospital  a  short 
time  but  is  now  back  on  the  job  ready 
to  write  cards  and  do  pen  work.  Mr. 
Ronish  at  one  time  was  a  teacher  in 
the  Coleman  Business  College. 


A  young 
'      id  modified  Old  English; 
pendable,  trustworthy 

art  of  engrossing.     Addrt 


SIGNATURE    PRINTING    CUTS 

Let  us  prepare  a  cut  of  your  signature  in  beau- 
tiful,  dashy  business  or  ornamental  penman- 
ship. We  can  perfect  your  style  or  can  create 
in  entirely  new  combination.     Write  for  prices. 

Zaner-Bloser   Company 
Columbus,  Ohio 


A  NEW  DEAL 

In  Penmanship 
I  can  make  you  an  expert  pen- 
man by  mail,  and  I  will  furnish 
the  material  for  vou  to  practice 
with  as  follows:  A  Fountain  Pen. 
Penholder.  Steel  Pens.  Paper,  and 
Ink.  Write  for  details  and  my 
book,  "How  to  Become  an  Expert 
Penman."  FREE!  Yo 
written  on  a_  card  if  you  enclo 
postage.      Write   today! 

T.    M.    TEVIS         Box    25-C.    Chillicothe.    Mo. 


TEACHERS,   we   place   you.     Write   For   Information. 


Our 
Field 


ROCKY  MT.  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


United 
States 


410  U.  S.  NATL.  BANK  BLDG. 


Largest  Teachers'  Agency  in  the  West. 
We  enroll  only  normal  and  college  graduates. 
Photo  copies  made   from  original,  25   for  $1.50.      Copyrighted   Booklet, 
"How  to  Apply  and  Secure  Promotion,  with  Laws  of  Certification  of  West- 
ern States,  etc.,  etc.,"  free  to  members,  50c  to  non-members.    Every  teacher 
needs  it.  Write  today  for  enrollment  card  and  information.  Established  1906. 


A  NEW  BOOK 

Discussing 

Disputed 

Handwriting 


of  interest  to  every  teacher  and  student  of  handwriting.    Circulars  with   Chapter  Sub- 
jects, also  Reprint  of  Reviews  sent  upon  request.    The  book  is  recommended  and  sold 
by 
The  ZANER-BLOSER  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio.  612  N.  Park  St. 
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Grccimuclv,i?onnccticut 


^4t  a  mccttiKjf  ot'the  combined  iKepublican  si y,i\n\^a tious  ot  tlw 
thmm  of  Greenwich,  helo  on  October  tltKvnth/JUncKvn  lumOtvo 
aiw  thirfu-tour  the  tollowiiuj  testimonial  resolution  unw  itiuini- 
mouslo  adopted-.    vis^sssEae^EisSss^^  '•*  ^   *■ 


arc  I'd  ^ 

> taithtullv  and  succosstullo  served  his  town  and 
!  party,  as  follow*  :  '.Deputy  iZmcritK  June  ltu5 
£>1  to  September  1920;  Second  Selectman,  1952  to 
-^1^34;  ylcmcscntatwe  to  the  General  J*Jssemblv 
l*>2~  to  if>2f ;  oiid  has  since  January^  of  this  year  served  ao 
fhimm  £lcrk  of  Greenwich  and  as  (Chairman  of  the  LKepublt- 
can  lAuurt  Committee;   therefore,  be  it  ^zasassassaRssi  w    us 

sijlljljj^  tJhat  me  Republican  or^ani^atioHs? 
i "  Greenwich  are  deeply^  inoebteo  to  him  tor  the- 
enthusiasm  and  >cal  which  he  has  ohoum  in  the 
conduct  of  his  various  official  outics.  jHts  tair- 
nes*  hat?  won  tor  him  the  respect  of  his  fellow  townsmen  and  his 
personality  has  won  the  approbation  of  all.  £mc  lAepubli  can 
organisations  of  Greenwich  feel  fortunate  m  haoitnj  hi  in  as 
a  leaser  and  Iwpe  tor  that  leadership  to  continue  tor  many 
vcaro,  and  be  it  further  ^iSSBsaasEgSKsasaSSK^^ 
)f~\  csolveb,  i'hat  a  copy  of  this  testimonial  resolution  be 
-  suitable  encjrosseo  and  presented  to  JHlvAJItfU. 


A  very  beautiful,    practical   piece   oi   pen    worli     irepared 
illuminated   in  colors  and,   of  course.    lettered    in   black   India   ink. 
engraving.     Study   the  accurate   lettering  and   the  arrangement,   and 


Harold     Ave,     Greenwich,     Conn.       It     was     beautifully 
Ai'ne    letters    arc    due    to    the    photostat     Fl  Dm     » hich    we    made    the 
si,    . 
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DESIGNING    AND 
ENGROSSING 

By  E.  L.  BROWN 
Rockland,  Maine 


ENGROSSING  TEXT 

This  style  is  one  of  the  engrossers' 
most  useful  letters  for  body  of  me- 
morial resolutions,  testimonials,  etc. 
The  Williamsonian,  Gaskellian,  Den- 
nisonian  bird-in-nest  flourish  is 
thrown  in  for  decorative  purposes. 
You  might  admire  its  boldness  and 
natural  dash,  perchance  its  color  har- 
mony, but  you  need  not  devote  much 
time  to  this  part  of  the  copy  unless 
you  are  specially  interested  in  flour- 
ishing. 

A  few  years  hence  the  old  flourishes 
will  have  passed  on  to  their  reward, 
and  few  if  any  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion will  develop  a  master's  skill  in 
this  line,  in  America  at  least.  How- 
ever, watch  Japan  forge  ahead  in  all 


branches  of  pen  art,  and  especially 
flourishing.  Perhaps  you  have  noticed 
Mr.  Iwasa's  flourish  in  the  November 
number  of  The  Educator.  It  is  a  good 
one. 

Use  the  best  materials  to  insure 
best  results.  Drawings  for  reproduc- 
tion are  either  made  on  bristol  board 
or  heavy  drawing  paper  with  a 
smooth  surface.  For  this  lesson  you 
will  need  a  broad  pen,  number  2'2  or 
3,  a  fine  pen  for  retouching  and  for 
certain  details  of  the  rustic  lettering. 
Rule  head  and  base  lines  to  govern 
height  of  capitals  and  small  letters. 
Block  in  letters  very  roughly  in  pen- 
cil for  spacing  only.  The  letters  may 
be  executed  quite  rapidly,  making  cor- 
rections with  a  fine  pen.  Try  writing 
a  page  using  both  capitals  and  small 
letters,  striving  for  regular  size  and 
spacing.  Two  styles  of  rustic  letter- 
ing are  shown,  one  finished  in  line, 
the  other  in  stipple.  In  the  words 
"Penwork"  the  effect  is  obtained  by 
short,  broken  lines;  the  base  of  the 
letters  nearly  solid  black.  Rustic  let- 
ters are  easy  to  make,  pleasing  in  ef- 
fect, and  harmonize  well  with  solid 
faced  letters. 


Flourishing  is  a  branch  of  pen  art 
that  has  lost  its  popularity  in  recent 
years,  and  only  those  who  caught  the 
"bug"  in  the  days  of  "bounding  stags" 
and  gaping  birds  resort  to  this  sort  of 
thing  nowadays.  We  flourish  for  re- 
laxation and  for  fun,  but  do  not  rec- 
ommend this  branch  of  ornamental 
penmanship  as  a  bread  winning  ac- 
complishment. However,  it  is  an  ex- 
ercise worthy  of  consideration. 

Send  us  some  of  your  work  for 
criticism  and  suggestions. 


THE  COVER 

The  sketch  on  the  cover  was  made 
by  C.  P.  Zaner  many  years  ago  in 
Goodale  Park  opposite  where  the  new 
home  of  the  Zaner-Bloser  Company 
and  Zanerian  College  now  stands. 

Mr.  Zaner  was  not  only  considered 
the  finest  all-round  penman  and  teach- 
er of  penmanship  in  the  country  by 
penmen,  but  was  respected  by  artists 
for  his  work  and  ability  as  an  artist. 

Hundreds  of  his  beautiful  water 
color  paintings  adorn  the  walls  of  the 
homes  of  penmen  who  consider  them 
priceless. 
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Penmanship  in  Pennsboro  Graded  School 


The    accompanying    beautiful,    free    flowing    writing    is    by    the    pupils    of    Pennsboro   Graded   School    and 
W.   Va.      Each   specimen   represents   the   writing  of   a   different   child,    names  and  grades  of  which  are   as 


sent   in  by   Zula   B.    Marsh,    Mole   Hill, 


Evelyn  Critchfield  and  Twila  Weekley,  grade  four;  Arline  McCulIough,  grade 
Sullivan,  grade  six;  Louise  Farley  and  Pauline  L.  Riggs,  grade  seven;  Doris  Be 
Audra  Oates,   Helen  Smith  and  Max  Waldo,   grade  eight. 


re;    Jack    L.    Kennedy,    Junior    Sayre,    Maxine    Simonton   and    Betty   Jo 
Dollie  Conley,  Thelma  Dobbin,  Helen  L.  Farrell,  Genevieve  Miller, 


h  and  these  pupils  are  giving  their  handwriting   the    necessary   time   and   attention   it   deserves.      Handwriting   is  one   of 
requires   considerable   attention   and   effort    in  order  to  improve  and  to  hold  what  has  already  been  acquired.     You  will 


doubt,   M 
those    accomplishments 

notice  that  the  instruction  in  handwriting  has  been  continued  throughout  the  first  eight  grades.  Beautiful  results  are  being  secured  in  such  schools 
where  penmanship  is  taught  as  a  regular  subject.  We  wish  to  congratulate  Miss  Marsh,  Mr.  Avery  Dotson,  and  the  following  teachers  who  have 
cooperated   during   the   past   two  years   in   making   this   work   successful: 

Denton  Hall,  Adran  Belt,  Virginia  Britton,  Philis  Hazelrigg,  Alta  Clayton,  Colen  Cowell,  Essie  Kysor,  Florence  Hinton,  Ora  McDougal,  Mary 
Jane   Heflin,    Myrtle   Collins,    Ernestine  Haymond. 
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MRS.  J.  F.  FISH 

It  is  with  sad  hearts  that  we  an- 
nounce the  death  of  Mrs.  J.  F.  Fish  of 
the  Northwestern  Business  College, 
Chicago,  111.,  on  February  28. 

Because  of  their  interest  in  people 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fish  had  a  wide  circle 
of  friends.  They  have  been  close 
friends  of  The  Educator  and  its  staff 
for  many  years.  Mrs.  Fish  was  held 
in  the  highest  esteem  by  members  of 
the  commercial  teaching  profession 
for  her  executive  ability,  her  lovable 
character  and  loyal  devotion  to  Mr. 
Fish,  who  was  afflicted  with  blindness 
soon  after  their  marriage  many  years 
ago,  but  whose  eyesight  was  a  few 
years  ago  miraculously  restored,  as 
most  of  our  readers  will  recall. 

Wherever  she  and  her  good  husband 
went  they  were  greeted  with  respect 
and  admiration.  Mrs.  Fish  was  more 
than  a  companion  and  business  as- 
sociate— she    was    the    eyes    through 


which  he  kept  in  touch  with  progress 
and  maintained  a  position  as  a  lead- 
ing educator.  We  suspicion  (with  no 
discredit  to  Mr.  Fish)  that  she  often 
lead  the  way  guiding  the  destiny  of 
their  school  during  its  many  years 
of  successful  operation.  Hers  was  a 
busy  life  of  service  and  love.  Her 
time  was  spent  in  the  schoolroom  and 
in  aiding  and  guiding  her  beloved 
companion. 

Few  couples  are  so  devoted  and  de- 
pendent upon  each  other  as  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fish.  We  extend  to  Mr. 
Fish  our  sincere  sympathy  and  wish 
it  were  in  our  power  to  say  or  do 
something  to   lighten  his   burden. 

Of  Mrs.  Fish  we  can  truthfully  say, 
"She  was  a  great  woman." 


Scraps  of  signatures  and  words 
have  been  received  from  William  H. 
Carrigan,  1511  Alandale  Road, 
Greensboro,  N.  C,  who  is  a  very  skill- 
ful business  and  ornamental  writer. 


SOLICITOR   WANTED 

in  opening  for  a  good  experienced 
experience,   salary   or  salary   and 

BROCKTON   BUSINESS  COLLEGE 
Brockton.    Mass. 


LEARN  AT  HOME 

Write   for  book,   "How  to   B 

id  beautiful   specimens.   FREE 


on    card    if 
406  Ridge  Bids 


stamp.    F.    W.    Tamblyn, 
City.  Mo. 


EDWARD  G.  MILLS 

Script  Specialists  for  Engraving  Purposes 
P.  O.  Drawer  982  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  finest  script  obtainable   for  model   illus- 
for  bookkeeping  texts,   business  forms; 
ks   on   correspondence,    arithmetic,   and    for 
lers,  spellers,  etc.     By  appointment  only. 


This   is  a   reproduction  of  one   of   the   pages  taken   from  a   Progress  Bo 
by    Sister    M.    Alice,    R.  S.  M.      Don't    you    think    Mary    writes    her 
capital    letters    and    how    legibly    the    small    letters    have    been    written 


jklet  prepared  by  the  first  grade  pupils  in  St.  Mary's  School,  Urbana, 
lame  real  well  for  a  first  grade  pupil?  Notice  how  well  she  has  made  th 
and    with  what  ease  and  fluency. 


Writing  like  this 
and  spelling.  Sisi 
primary  grades. 


a  great  help  in  learning  the  other  subjects  because  the  words  are   visualii 
Alice   will    tell    you    that   any   good    teacher  can    secure    results     like    this 


written  as  a  whole  just  as  they  are   taught  in,  reading 
is    permitted     to     use     large    free     letter    forms     in    the 
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auffiuann 


i3? 


At  a  meeting  of  tfte 

TSoarA  of  Sircrtoni 

of 


JIBlt  Euraimi  jStarl^jMprr  Oumpamj 

January  30, 1928, 
the  fbffowirtg  memorial  memorandum  wag.  adopted: 

S>HE  Directors  of  5bc  Suening  Star  IlcUispapcr  Gbmpanu, 

bu  this  memorial  memorandum  inscrilvb  in  the  -Hinutes. 
make  or  permanent  recoil  expression  of  their  profound 
sorrour  at  the  ieatn  of  their  feiloir  director, 

1\u6o1jt1t  li\;tulTmauu, 

•  -  _.  .    ;■       Vice -President  of  the  (Sompamj. THanqqinq  Sdttorcf 
She  Star  for  tBtrfcu-fiweijecus,  and.  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
the  oldest  worker  on  She  Star,  with  a  record  oFseruke  bsqin- 
ninq  Rftu-two  near*  aqo. 

l§  ripencb  experience  as  reporter  and  managing  editor  For 

.     half  a  centum  gave  u'cight  and  value  to  hi*  quick  decisions 

and  more  defioerate judgments  in  the  important  executive 

and  administrative  positions  which  he  has  held.     His  long 

ano  faithful  service  in  tfyese  official  capacities,  won  the  bearhj 

appreciation  of  his  associates-  on  kt^he  Star.      "His  fine,  genial 

personality  anb  his  cordial  good-fellowship  endeared  him  to  us  all. 

J^ext  to  his-  oum  immediate  family  circle  £?he  Starfivmritv, 

has  been  closest  to  him:     has  known  hini  longest  ano 
best  anb  most  intimatefu. 

IS    associates  of  *£>hc  Star  place  on.  record  their  hiab 

i     esteem  for  him.  as  a  fcllou1  Star  worker,  anb  their  life- 

I     long  affectionate  regard  for  htm  as  a  man.      (rheg  mourn 

his  beath.  sympathize  with  the  grief  oF  his  loivb  ones 

in  their  bereavement  aub,  missing  his  cheerful  presence,  suffer  . 

themselves  a  keen  sense  of  personal'  individual  toss. 


This  beautiful  piece  of  engrossing  was  done   by  F 
daily   work   requires   a   great   deal   of   the   finest    ty 


daily   work   requires   a   great 
lettering  and  illuminating. 


pe   of   engrossers 


of  the  official  engrossers  of  Washingto 
B";nf       However,    Mr.    Dony    is    ei 


Mr.  Dony': 
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Practical  Engrossing 

By 
E.  H.  McGhee,  McGhee  Studio,  143  E.  State  Street,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


a  cfuid  kotvn  fae  jump*  over  ffje 

This  plate  contains  in  the  first  line  strokes  for  the  extended  letters.  The  second  line  contains  all  of  the 
small  letters  in  the  alphabet.     See  how  well  you  can  put  these  together. 

Study  the  shape  and  proportion  of  each  letter.  Work  deliberately  but  carefully.  The  spaces  between  and 
in  letters  should  be  the  same.  Get  smooth  strokes.  Rough  edges  are  danger  signals.  Check  up  on  position  of  pen 
and  hand. 

Don't  give  up  at  the  first  difficult  place.    It  become  s  easier  as  you  overcome  obstacles. 


t^a^^^sLL^L^, 


^3^L^1^Z£, 


/h-n^z 


■^i 


^zfc-Zlcl 


^L 


^ZK^itLS-. 


We  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  from  Miss  Zula  B.  Marsh,  Mole  Hill,  W.  Va.,  some  fine  specimens 
of  writing.  We  regret  that  the  ink  which  they  were  written  with  would  not  reproduce  as  nicely  as  the  actual 
writing.  Above  is  one  of  the  specimens  by  Thelma  Dobbin  of  the  Pennsboro  Graded  School,  written  February  7, 
1935. 

The  work  of  Miss  Helen  L.  Farrell,  also  from  Pennsboro  School,  grade  8,  was  well  executed,  but  would  not 
reproduce  satisfactorily.     We  are  looking  forward  to  receiving  more  work  from  Miss  Marsh's  students. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value  to 
commercial  teachers,  including  books  of  special 
educational  value  and  books  on  business  subjects. 
Ail  such  books  will  be  briefly  reviewed  in  these 
columns,  the  object  being  to  give  sufficient  de- 
scription of  each  to  enable  our  readers  to  de- 
termine its  value. 


A  History  of  Business  Education  in 
the  United  States,  by  Benjamin  R. 
Haynes,  Associate  Professor  of  Com- 
merce and  Education,  University  of 
Southern  California,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  and  Harry  P.  Jackson,  In- 
structor in  Commerce,  Santa  Ana 
High  School  and  Junior  College,  Santa 
Ana,  Calif.  Published  by  the  South- 
western Publishing  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.     Paper  cover,  159  pages. 

The    table    of   contents   of   this   Monograph    is    as 


Early    History    of    Business    Education    in    the 

United   States 

The    Period    of    Early    Development    of    the 

Private  Business  Schools 

The    Period    of    Dominance    of    the    Private 

Business   Schools,   and   Period   Since  1890 

Business    Education    in    Public    High    Schools 

Prior    to    1890 

Business   Education    in    Public   High    Schools 

from    1890   to   the   Present 

The    High    Schools    of    Commerce 

Business     Education     in     the     J' 

Schools 

Collegiate   Schools   of   Business 

Business    Education    in    the    Coi 

Schools 

Corporation    Schools 

Business    Education    in    the    Jun. 

The   Training    of   Teachers   of    Bi 

jects 

Schools   of   Semi'Public    Organizations 

Part-Time    Business    Education 

Business     Education     in     Private     Se< 

Schools 


High 


(  a  llegi  g 

Sub- 


The  Thorndike-Century  Junior  Dic- 
tionary, by  E.  L.  Thorndike.  Published 
by  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company, 
Chicago,  111.     Cloth  cover,  970  pages. 

In  the  Century  Junior  Dictionary  large  clear 
type,  especially  designed  for  narrow  columns,  is 
used.  Numerals  indicate  frequency  of  occurrence-. 
Illustrative  sentences,  showing  how  the  word  is 
used,  complete  the  definition.  Over  350  words 
are  not  defined — illustrative  sentences  or  pictures 
carry  the  meaning  to  the  child.  Common  uses  are 
given  before  rare,  literal  before  figurative,  general 
before  specific.  1610  pictures,  all  integral  parts 
of  the  definition,  help  teach  word  meanings  to  the 
child.  Idioms,  listed  under  the  key  word,  can  be 
easily  found.  For  a  child,  the  explanation  is 
given  first,  then  the  grammatical  classification.  So 
that  a  word  may  retain  its  usual  appearance  as 
much  as  possible,  a  thin  space  indicates  syllabica- 
tion. A  hyphen  always  means  a  hyphenated  word. 
One  single  alphabetical  list  is  used.  Proper  names, 
abbreviations,  irregular  plurals,  and  irregular  parts 
of  verbs  appear  in  alphabetical  order.  In  addition 
to  the  abbreviated  key  on  every  other  page,  a  full 
key  is  given  in  the  front  and  back  of  the  book  and 
on  every  hundredth  page. 


ing  of  any  word  that  he  needs  to  understand,  the 
spelling  of  any  word  that  he  needs  to  write,  and 
the  pronunciation  of  any  word  that  he  needs  to 
speak.  It  will  give  him  the  help  that  he  needs 
when  he  needs  it.  It  will  give  him  a  maximum 
of  knowledge  and  skill  and  power  for  reading, 
writing,  and  speaking  for  every  minute  he  spends. 
It  will  fit  him  to  make  proper  use  of  a  dictionary 
for    adults    in    due    time. 


Directed  Studies  and  Tests  in  Busi- 
ness Law,  to  accompany  Introduction 
to  Business  Law,  b  y  Kennard  E. 
Goodman,  Member  of  the  Ohio  Bar, 
Teacher  of  Business  Law  and  Eco- 
nomics, The  John  Hay  High  School, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  William  L. 
Moore,  Principal  of  The  John  Hay 
High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Pub- 
lished by  Ginn  and  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Paper  cover,  117  pages. 

DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  BUSINESS  LAW  has 
been  prepared  to  assist  the  student  in  his  study  of 
business  law.  It  is  not  intended  that  this  work- 
book shall  be  used  as  a  testing  program.  Rather,  us 
purpose  is  to  serve  as  a  directed  study  guide,  as  the 
title  implies,  to  aid  the  student  in  grasping  the 
principles  taught  in   his  textbook. 

DIRECTED  STUDIES  consists,  in  addition  to  an 
introductory  unit,  of  fifty-four  units  which  are 
based  on  corresponding  chapters  in  the  textbook. 
In  general  the  organisation  of  the  units  is  uni- 
form throughout,  each  composed  of  a  Preliminary 
Question,  Self-Checking  Exercises,  Top.cs  for  In- 
quiry and  Completion,  and  Case  Problems,  with 
occasional  exercises  on  legal  Words  and  Phrases  or 
on  legal  forms,  and  exercises  in  which  the  student 
is  required  to  discuss  certain  legal  principles  in  a 
short   written   paragraph. 

It  is  the  experience  of  the  authors,  after  class- 
room use  of  the  material  in  DIRECTED  STUDIES, 
that  the  student  who  works  out  this  material  is 
able  to  apply  more  readily  the  legal  principles  that 
he   has   learned   from   his  textbook. 
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THE   AMERICAN   PENMAN 

America's  Handwriting  Magazine 

Established    1SS4 

Subscription  price,  $1.25  a  year;  two  years. 
$2.25;  three  years,  $3.00.  Contains  depart- 
ments of  business  writing,  students'  specimens, 
ornate  penmanship,  engrossing,  the  Good 
Writers  Club,  etc.  Timely  articles  on  the 
teaching  of  handwriting  by  leading  authorities. 
Ask  about  the  American  Penman  Certificate 
of    Proficiency. 

Send    15c  for  sample  copy. 

The  American  Penman 

55  Fifth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 


BRYANT  COLLEGE 

The  Bryant-Stratton  College  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  will  be  known  in  the 
future  as  Bryant  College  and  will  be 
located  on  its  own  campus  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fall  term,  September, 
1935. 

The  college  will  be  housed  in  beau- 
tiful buildings  including  a  new  Gym- 
nasium, South  Hall  which  will  house 
the  executive  offices  and  some  class- 
rooms, Alumni  Hall  containing  lecture 
rooms  and  a  small  assembly  hall, 
Faculty  Club  for  the  use  of  teachers 
and  visiting  lecturers,  College  Library 
and  Placement  Service.  In  all,  five 
buildings  located  in  the  heart  of  Prov- 
idence's quiet  and  exclusive  East  Side 
residential  district.  The  campus  con- 
tains over  two  and  one-half  acres  of 
land. 

The  college  was  founded  in  1863  as 
Bryant-Stratton  College  and  has  en- 
joyed a  very  successful  record  of  ser- 
vice throughout  the  intervening  years. 
It  is  a  fully  accredited  college  of  busi- 
ness administration  incorporated  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  with  power  to  confer  degrees. 

We  congratulate  the  men  behind 
Bryant  College  for  their  foresight  and 
progressiveness  and  we  hope  that  the 
new  equipment  will  aid  them  greatly 
in  the  service  they  are  rendering  to 
commercial  education. 


Blank  Cards 

for 

Card  Writers. 

White,    Tinted,    Colored.    Comic    and 
Design    cards,    prices    and    samples    free    or 
quest.       Written     cards     15     cents     per    d 

W.C.  KNECHTEL,  Box  176,   Harrisville, 

Bird 

Pa 

WIN  AN  EDUCATOR 
CERTIFICATE 

Every  student  who  has  followed  the 
penmanship  lessons  in  The  Educator 
should  send  a  specimen  of  his  hand- 
writing and  an  alphabet  to  us  to  see 
if  his  work  will  pass  the  standard. 

Teachers  who  encourage  their  pu- 
pils to  bring  their  work  up  to  the 
certificate  standard  will  find  it  a  great 
aid  in  securing  results  in  handwriting. 
If  you  have  not  tried  it,  do  so  now. 

A  circular  will  be  mailed  to  any- 
one interested.  It  contains  informa- 
tion and  standard  to  be  reached  and 
models  to  write. 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 

Columbus,  Ohio 


Thirty  Years  of  Distinctive  Service  to  Teacher  and  Employer  j 
Our  specialty  is  placing  commercial  teachers.  Our  candidates  have  J 
been  sent  to  every  state  and  several  foreign  countries.     Let  us  help-  you.    J 


This   is   an    ideal   dictionary    for 
and  a  book  which  will  help  him  ti 


Continental  Teachers'  Agency, 


Bowling  Green,  Ky. 
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CHARCOAL  DRAWING 

The  accompanying  charcoal  draw- 
ing was  sketched  by  J.  Bradford 
Hague,  engrosser  in  the  J.  V.  Haring 
Engrossing  Studio,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Hague  has  been  connected  with 
the  studio  since  leaving  Columbus, 
Ohio,  where  he  studied  engrossing  and 
pen  work.  Mr.  Hague  is  an  ambitious 
art  student  and  has  been  faithfully 
attending  night  school  classes.  He  has 
developed  into  a  real  artist.  More  of 
his  drawings  will  appear  in  The  Edu- 
cator. 


Mr.  L.  A.  Platz,  136  E.  Brighton 
Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — congratula- 
tions upon  the  beautiful,  neat  cards 
which  you  sent  us!  Glad  to  see  you 
keep  up  your  interest  in  penmanship. 


There  is  a  demand  for  good  hand- 
writing in  business.  Typewriters  have 
their  place  in  business  but  the  pen 
is  still  the  best  instrument  for  certain 
classes  of  work. 


There  is  a  demand  for 
good  handwriting  in  busi- 
ness. Typewriters  have 
their  place  in  business  but 
the  pen  is  still  the  best  in- 
strument for  certain  classes 
of  work. 


nple    flourish    by    F.    B.    Courtney,    Dei 
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For  Students  of  Engrossing 


ZANERIAN  MANUAL  OF  ALPHABETS 
AND  ENGROSSING 


The  greatest  collection 
f  practical  engrossing 
ver  published.  Revised 
dition,  about  one-half 
f  the  book  being 
,z\ — the    finest 

prepared 
the    profe: 

.    book    $Vi    x    llYz, 

pages, 
plete.    coi 

Roundha 
dpei  . 

hand   Lettering,   Wash 
Pen 


ountry. 

ndispensable 
book  for  all  engrossing 
artists  and  all  who  wish 
practical  and 
profitable  engrossing  or 
lettering, 
lth    of 


Price,   postpaid,   $2.50. 

PLAIN    USEFUL   LETTERING,    32    pages,    _ 

SOENNECKEN  LETTERING  PENS 

pens    that    are 


sed  "by  3 
uting  the 


engn 


for 

ityles  of  let- 
t.   Old   Eng- 


renng,  Gerr 
lish,  etc.,  e 
filling  names  in  diplomas,  en- 
grossing resolutions,  for  ledger 
headings,  or  in  fact  for  execut- 
ing any  kind  of  practical,  rapid 
lettering,  these  pens  are  the  best 
made.  There  are  a  few  other 
numbers  of  these  pens  than  are 
mentioned  here,  but  these 
twelve    are    all    any    engrossing 


-20c 


'^^X^D 


Double   Lettering   Holde 


to 


1  complete  set  of  these  twelve  Pens,  Nos.  1,  V/2,  2,  2l/l%  3,  3'/2.  4,  5. 
and  6  single  pointed,  and  Nos.  10,  20  and  30  double  pointed,  post- 
paid   „ _ _ $  .35 

1   dozen    of   any    numbers    (assorted    as   desired)    single    pointed    25 

1   dozen    of   any   numbers    (assorted   as   desired)    double   pointed   60 

Less  than   a  dozen   single   pointed   pens,   2   for  5c.   and  less   than   a 
dozen    double    pointed,    5c   each. 

]A   gross   of   any   one   number   single    pointed   pens,    postpaid 50 

1   gross   of   any   one   number  single   pointed   pens,    postpaid   1.75 

V*   gross   of   any   one   number   double    pointed    pens,    postpaid   1.50 


"INKHOLDEK" 

for  Soennecken  Lettering  Pens.  But  little 
ink  dipping  is  necessary  when  this  ink' 
holder  is  used.  Saves  time  and  patience 
when  one  has  considerable  work  to  do. 
Each,    10  cents. 


INKS 

Zanerian   India.   Postpaid  40c 

Zanerian    Gold,    Postpaid    25c 

Arnold's  Japan,  Postpaid  50c 

PAPERS 

Zanerian  5  lb.,  Express  Coll $1.50 

Zanerian   No.   9,   Express   Coll 80 

Artificial  Parchment  (16x21)   6  sheets 

postpaid    1-50 

Genuine  Sheepskin  (16x21)  1  sheet  postpaid  2.50 

White  Cardboard  (22%x28%)  6  sheets 

postpaid    -90 


TEXT   LETTERING   AND  ENGROSSING 
COURSE    BY    CORRESPONDENCE 

Our  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing  Course 
will  train  you  to  handle  a  broad  pen  successfully, 
to  letter  diplomas,  and  do  broad  pen  lettering 
for  all  occasions.  It  covers  in  twelve  lessons 
alphabets  like  the  American,  Unretouched  and 
Retouched  Old  English,  German  Text,  Shading, 
etc.  Teachers  can  profitably  take  this  course,  as 
well  as  those  who  are  going  into  the  engrossing 
business.  Lettering  as  a  business  or  as  a  sideline 
is  very  profitable.  You  can  become  quite  skillful 
by  faithfully  following  this  course. 

Price  of  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 

Course   (including  manual)   $12.00 

Supplies  for  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 
Course  2.85 


ADVANCED   ENGROSSING   COURSE 
BY  CORRESPONDENCE 

Our  advanced  Engrossing  Course  supplements 
our  Roundhand  and  Text  Lettering  and  Engros- 
sing courses.  It  covers  standard  alphabets,  as 
the  Egyptian,  Roman,  Medial,  Old  English,  etc. 
It  covers  the  work  from  fundamentals  of  letter- 
ing to  the  making  of  elaborate  resolutions,  etc.  It 
will  train  you  to  make  initial  letters,  borders, 
scrolls,  alphabets,  resolutions,  memorials,  testi- 
monials, diplomas  and  most  of  the  things  done 
by  engrossers.  This  course  lays  a  good  founda- 
tion, and  if  after  completing  it  you  desire  to  go 
higher  you  can  attend  the  Zanerian  and  complete 
your  training  in  a  short  time.  The  Text  Letter- 
ing and  Engrossing  course  should  be  taken  before 
the  Advanced  Engrossing  course. 

Price  of  Advanced  Engrossing  Course 

(including  text)    $12.00 

Supplies  for  Advanced  Engrossing  Course       2.25 


THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 


61 2  North  Park  St. 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


The  Educator  Certificate,  No*  10 

Size  12  x  16  inches,  price  50  cents 


THE  EDUCATOR,  as  a  monthly  penmanship  magazine, 
not  only  presents  the  best,  most  inspiring  and  prac- 
tical   lessons    in    penmanship,    but    also    grants    a 
beautiful  Certificate. 

Subscribers  to  THE  EDUCATOR  who  follow  a  series 
of  lessons  given  therein  and  attain  a  grade  of  80%  may 
secure  this  certificate. 

The  standard  is  a  normal  one  and  should  be  attained 
by  all.  A  certificate  is  a  credit  to  the  possessor.  It 
means  that  the  person  has  acquired  an  excellence  in  pen- 
manship that  will  be  a  valuable  asset  through  life. 

To  secure  this  certificate,  you  must  write  a  good 
business  hand  and  in  a  business-like  manner.  The  writing 
must  be  more  than  merely  legible,  but  it  need  not  be 
perfect.  Moreover,  it  needs  to  be  smooth  in  quality  of 
line,  neat  in  appearance,  orderly  in  arrangement  and 
written  freely  with  mainly  arm  movement  and  with  no 
shade. 

Write  for  club  rates  on  THE  EDUCATOR.  Every 
student  and  teacher  interested  in  penmanship  should  be 
a  subscriber. 
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A  greatly  reduced  illustration  of  The  Educator  Certificate.  Any 
teacher  who  wishes  to  interest  pupils  in  this  certificate  may  have 
a  sample   on  request. 


Size  10'/2  x  16  inches,  price  50c 

AFTER  winning  either  the  High  or  Business 
School,  or  The  Educator  Certificate,  students 
should  work  for  the  Advanced  Certificate,  by 
practicing  from  Zaner-Bloser  Manual  144,  Zaner- 
Bloser  Manual  96  or  Junior  High  School  Manual. 
The  standard  for  this  certificate  is  85%  on  the 
Zaner-Bloser  Scale,  which  means  that  the  writing 
must  be  better  than  the  average  high  school  pupil's 
work.  If  you  desire  to  write  a  fine  hand  that  will 
attract  attention  in  the  business  world,  win  this 
certificate. 


INFORMATION   REGARDING 


other  certificates  such  as  Primary,  Grammar,   High 
on  request.     Ask  for  Certificate  Circular. 


School,    Blackboard,    Professional    will    be    sent 
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IN  CHICAGO 

Auditorium  hotel  rooms  are 
large,  spacious  and  comfortable 
with  beds  that  were  really  made 
for  restful  slumber. 


Live  on  Michigan  Avenue,  close 
to  the  Loop,  when  you  visit 
Chicago.  Enjoy  the  traditional 
luxury  of  the  Auditorium  Hotel 
—  yours  now  at  an  extremely 
moderate  cost. 


GEO.  H.  MINK,  Mgr. 


AUDITORIUM  Hotel 


MICHIGAN    AVENUE    AT    CONGRESS     ST. 


NEW  STANDARD 


Typewriting 


BY 


NATHANIEL  ALTHOLZ 

Director   of   Commercial    Education 

Board  of  Education 

City  of  New  York 

AND 

CHARLES  E.  SMITH 

Specialist  in 
Typewriting   Instruction 


Trainer  of 

every  World's  Professional 

Typewriting   Champion. 


Meets  the  common  problems  of  the  type- 
writing classroom. 

Permits  a  simple  and  progressive  method 
of  teaching. 

Is  meeting  with  the  widespread  approval 
of  typewriting  teachers  everywhere. 

An  important  contribution  to  typewriting 
instruction. 


Pitman  Publishing  Corporation 


2  West  45th  Street 


New  York 
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Are  You  Abreast  of  the 
Newest  Developments 

In  the  Teaching  of 
Commercial  Subjects? 

Advancements,  new  perspectives,  better  ways  to  ac- 
complish more,  have  taken  place  in  the  teaching  of 
shorthand,  typewriting,  and  other  commercial  sub- 
jects, just  as  they  have  in  other  fields  of  education. 

Teachers  of  commercial  subjects,  and  those  prepar- 
ing to  enter  this  profession,  will  find  the  Gregg 
Normal  Session  a  source  of  inspiration,  and  an  in- 
valuable aid  to  efficient  teaching. 

Attractive  courses  of  study,  an  unusually  strong 
teaching  staff,  and  other  exclusive  features  are  of- 
fered. Decide  now  to  take  this  important  step  to 
self-advancement.     Write  today  for  Bulletin  about 

The  1935  Normal  Session  Beginning 
July  1  and  Closing  August  9 

The  Gregg  College 

6  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 


YOUR  PROFESSIONAL 
ADVANCEMENT 

This  year  of  1935  will  not  be  the  year  to  seek  a 
position  that  pays  a  larger  salary,  but  it  may  be  the 
year  for  you  to  secure  a  position  that  offers  greater 
opportunities. 


Enroll  in  our  Reliable  Placement  Bureau 

and 

Let  us  Help  You 


THE  OHIO  TEACHERS  BUREAU 

H.  Ray  Wagner,  Director 
1952  N.  High  Street  Columbus,  Ohio 


Let  there  be  no 

needless  hindrance 

to  education 

Though  pursued  under  great  handicaps, 
education  continues  to  be  one  of  our  main 
reliances  for  the  brighter  future  that  think- 
ing folk  envision.  No  needless  hindran- 
ces must  be  allowed  to  stand  in  its  way. 

Esterbrook  helps  by  putting  suitable  writ- 
ing tools  in  the  hands  of  the  oncoming 
generation.  Its  steel  writing  pens,  fountain 
pens,  and  drawing-pens  have  served  schools 
long  and  well.  If  Esterbrook  leads  it  is  only 
because  Esterbrook  has  served. 
Esterbrook  steel  pens  have  these  good  qualities 
/  Smoothness  V  Economy 
/  Variety  /  Accuracy 

\/  Speed  /  Neatness 

A  generous  free  trial  assortment 
of   steel    pens    sent    on   request. 


STEEL    PEN    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

ys&        62  Cooper  Street      or     Brown  Bros.,  Ltd. 

JJS&  Camden,  N.  J.  Toronto,  Canada 
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®ljr  Irrakrra 


;-J7',-j.,:,,i;?"-.li'>":^j,'>'.y,,w".1''- 


0A7  77/£  OCEAN  FRONT 
Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey 
g    SITUATED  DIRECTLY  ON  THE  BOARDWALK  and 
CONVENIENT  TO  ALL  PIERS  and  AMUSEMENTS. 


Per  day, 
per  person 


European 
Plan 


With  Meals 
Private  Bath 


Private 
Bath 


HOT  AND  COLD  SEA  WATER 

IN  ALL  BATHS 

Excellent  Food  French  Cuisine 

Garage 

Emanuel  E.  Katz,  Man.  Director 


asmaxttOB&ssiss&m!^^ 


s 


Printing.... 


OUR  SERVICE 

.  ^-^  Catalogs 

I  (  Price  Lists 

^^  Color  Work 

■  <s"'  Publications 

House  Organs 
Mailing  Pieces 
Stationery 

Loose  Leaf  Record  Sheets 
Factory  and  Office  Forms 
Special  Blank  Book  Manufacturing 
Pen  Ruled  Forms — They  save  the  eyes 

May  We  Serve  You? 


PRI  NTERS 

■240No,.hFo„.*Si    Columbut 


Way  mean  nothingSow 

^ _"0__  J.  it  may  be  a  real  handicap 
M3wMM>  in  time  to  come! 

T  HE  preventive?  .  .  .  The  IMPROVEMENT?  .  .  .  Writing  in 
1  HIGGINS'  ETERNAL  BLACK  WRITING  INK.  You  will  be 
astounded  by  the  difference.  You  will  be  gratified  by  its  clarity, 
its  beauty,  its  accuracy  and  its  sensitiveness  in  reflecting  the 
slightest  pressure  of  your  pen. 

By  using  HIGGINS'  ETERNAL  WRITING  INK— jet  black 
and  permanent  as  the  pyramids, — you  obtain  the  maximum 
amount  of  contrast,  which  makes  for  easy  as  well  as  beautiful 
writing — and  easy  reading.  Try  it  today.  You  will  be  gratified 
by  its  difference  and  its  superiority. 
Chas.  M.  Higgins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  271  Ninth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HIGGINS' 

Eternal    black    Writing  Ink 


Improve  Yourself 


Use  your  summer  vacation  to  improve  your  penman- 
ship.    We  offer  the  following  courses  by  correspondence: 

Professional    Business   Writing 
Ornamental    Penmanship 
Roundhand   or   Engrossers'   Script 
Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 
Advanced  Engrossing 

The  cost  is  small.  The  returns  are  large. 

Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship 

612   N.    Park    St.  Columbus,    Ohio 


ICKLWALTO] 

where  old-fashioned  hospitality  meets  every  mod- 
ern convenience  and  service.  Close  to  offices, 
shops,  theatres  and  historic  treasures.  Dine  on  the 
delightful  Roof  Garden  ...  or  the  popular  Walton 
Gardens  — Philadelphia's   pnly   sidewalk  cafe. 


350  Rooms  with  Bath 
Garage  Facilities 
Rates  begin  at  $2.30 


CHARLES  DUFFY 
Monag»r 


^l   PHILA        06LPHIA 


School   Scissors 

FOR  SALE 
Priced  Low  for  Immediate  Disposal 


BLUNT  END  STYLE— 4  INCH 


Stamped  Steel,  Blunt  End  School  Scissors.  Full 
Nickel  Plate.     Steel  Rivet.  7c  each  while  they  last. 

SHARP  POINTED  STYLE— 5  INCH 

Stamped  Steel,  Semi-Point  School  Scissors.  Highly 
Nickel  Blades  and  ground  insides,  steel  rivet.  14c 
each  while  they  last. 

The  Zaner-BloserCompany 

Columbus,  Ohio 


SINCE   1858 


THE  BEST  PEN  NAME 


No. 1  COLLEGE 


Bright  steel,    extra    fin 

point,  double     elastic 

action.  The     elastic 

action  of    this     pen 


duplicated 


#/33^cfb7fr¥ 


THE  ONE  NAME 
that  means  WRITING 

POR  more  than  seventy-five  years  almost  every 
youngster  who  has  been  taught  to  write  has 
known  the  name  Spencerian.  The  name  has  always 
been  associated  with  the  finest  writing  instruments 
that  can  be  made  and  also  with  beautiful  penman- 
ship. All  told  there  are  more  than  half  a  hundred 
different  types  of  Spencerian  Steel  Pens.  Among 
them  will  be  found  pens  which  range  from  an  extra 
fine  point  with  the  famous  Spencerian  "double 
elastic"  action  to  an  extra  broad  stub  with  stiff 
action.  In  between  the  two  extremes  are  fine, 
medium-fine,  ball,  turned  up — in  fact  every  possible 
degree  of  point  for  distinctive  penmanship.  Each 
pen,  individually  hand  finished  and  hand  tested, 
easily  outlasts  several  pens  of  ordinary  make. 

Samples  of  the  Spencerian  School  Series  Steel 
Pens  and  literature  covering  the  Spencerian  "Expert 
Penman"  Fountain  Pen  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

SPENCERIAN   PEN   COMPANY 


347  Broadway, 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
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TheEnglish  of 

BUSINESS 

By  Hagar,  Wilson,  Hutchinson,  and  Blanchard 


Part  One  stresses  the  relatively  few  principles  of  grammar 
and  rhetoric,  the  violation  of  which  is  responsible 
for  the  greatest  number  of  errors  in  speech  and  in 
writing. 

Part  Two  contains  the  most  comprehensive  treatment  of  punc- 
tuation and  capitalization  yet  published  in  a  second- 
ary school  text. 

Part  Three  contains  a  unique  and  entirely  original  presentation 
of  the  essentials  of  business  letter  writing. 

The  method  of  treatment  is  unique,  interesting,  and  teachable. 

Every  lesson  is  accompanied  by  ample  drill  exercises 

on  the  essentials. 


"THE  ENGLISH  OF  BUSINESS,"  reflecting  as  it  does  the 
combined  experience  of  a  class- 
room teacher,  a  general  editor, 
and  two  practical  business  men, 
assures  results  as  measurable 
as  results  in  such  skill  subjects 
as   shorthand    and    typewriting. 


LIST  PRICES 

Text,  Complete  $1.00 
Work  Book  ...    .40 

Place  your  order  with  our 
nearest  office. 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York       Chicago        San  Francisco        Boston  Toronto         London  Sydney 

G regg  Books  Are  Authoritative. 
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Convention  of  the  Tri-State 
Commercial  Education  Association 

By  Lettie  J.  Strobell,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  annual  convention  of  the  Tri- 
State  Commercial  Education  Associa- 
tion was  held  in  Pittsburgh,  April  5 
and  6.  The  meetings  of  this  Associa- 
tion are  outstanding  in  point  of  large 
attendance,  in  professional  spirit,  and 
in  the  exceptional  high  quality  of  the 
programs. 

On  Friday  evening  the  convention 
opened  with  a  reception  and  party 
given  at  Duffs  Iron-City  College,  the 
oldest  business  school  in  Western 
Pennsylvania. 

L.  W.  Korona,  President  of  the  Tri- 
State,  presided  at  the  Saturday  morn- 
ing session.  The  election  of  officers 
for  1935-36  resulted  as  follows:  Presi- 
dent— Clarissa  Hills,  Johnstown;  FirsL 
Vice  President — E.  H.  Fearon,  Pitts- 
burgh; Second  Vice  President — Harry 
Book,  Oakmont;  Secretary — Elizabeth 
Hoover,  Greensburg;  Treasurer  — 
George  R.  Fisher,  Pittsburgh;  Execu- 
tive Committee — Kennard  E.  Good- 
man, Cleveland;  P.  S.  Spangler, 
Pittsburgh;  Elmer  G.  Miller,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Dr.  Odell  of  Columbia  University 
discussed  "Current  Issues  in  Com- 
mercial Education."  Of  paramount 
importance  among  these  issues,  Dr. 
Odell  pointed  out,  is  the  question  of 
the  place  commercial  education  oc- 
cupies in  the  field  of  vocational  train- 
ing. Dr.  Odell  maintains  that  com- 
mercial education  is  not  confined  more 
exclusively  to  the  vocational  training 


field  than  is  the  preparation  for  any 
other  calling  or  profession. 

Cameron  Beck,  Personnel  Director 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  In- 
stitute, delivered  one  of  those  inspira- 
tional addresses  for  which  he  is  na- 
tionally famous.  Mr.  Beck  stressed 
the  need  for  the  nation's  return  to 
those  fundamental  principles  of  right 
living  which  is  the  heritage  left  us 
by  the  early  pioneers.  He  made  a 
plea  that  our  schools  teach  the  value 
of  work,  and  that  they  instil  honesty, 
integrity,  and  loyalty  into  our  pupils. 
Throughout  his  address  Mr.  Beck  paid 
tribute  to  teachers  and  executives  who 
possess  the  human  touch. 

Dr.  J.  Freeman  Guy,  First  Associate 
Superintendent  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Public  Schools,  was  toastmaster  at 
the  Saturday  luncheon  which  was  held 
in  Hotel  Webster  Hall.  The  guest 
speaker  was  Dr.  Bernard  C.  Clausen, 
Pittsburgh's  noted  Baptist  preacher. 
Dr.  Clausen  gave  a  masterful  and  im- 
pressive address  on  "Believers  and  Be- 
littlers."  He  deplored  present-day 
cynicism,  contrasting  the  sordid  pes- 
simism of  today's  best  sellers  with  the 
noble  optimism  of  pre-war  literature. 
The  effects  of  this  cynicism  as  evi- 
denced by  destructive  criticism,  greed, 
suspicion,  and  mutual  distrust  cali 
for  a  renewal  of  our  faith  in  God  and 
in  our  fellowmen.  To  this  end,  a  heavy 
responsibility  rests  upon  the  teachers 
of  America  who,  Dr.  Clausen  assures 
us,  can  lead  and  inspire  only  when  an 
uplifted  faith  reflects  itself  in  their 
faith  and  confidence  in  our  girls  and 
boys. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HANDWRITING 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  TEACHERS 

ASSOCIATION 

April   10,    1935 

The  Handwriting  Department  o  f 
The  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  As- 
sociation extends  to  the  teachers  of 
the  State  an  invitation  to  join  them 
in  a  round  table  discussion  at  Rutgers 
University,  New  Brunswick,  New 
Jersey,  on  May  4,  1935  at  10:30  a.m. 

The  program  is  as  follows: 

1.  "Development  of  Progressive  Les- 

sons in  Handwriting  through  An 
Activity." 

Miss    Katherine    Jamieson — Help- 
ing Teacher,  Atlantic  County. 
Miss    Olive    Mellon — Director    of 
Handwriting,   Atlantic  City. 

2.  Round  table  discussion,  "The  Lan- 

guage Arts." 

Led  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Drake, 
Director  of  Handwriting,  Bing- 
hamton,  New  Jersey. 

3.  Business  meeting. 

The  discussion  will  center  around 
handwriting  in  relation  to  other 
subjects  in  the  integrated  cur- 
riculum. 


N.  A.  P.  T.  S. 


The  meeting  of  The  National  As- 
sociation of  Penmanship  Teachers  and 
Supervisors  in  New  York  in  April  was 
well  attended  and  was  a  huge  success. 
All  enjoyed  the  interesting  program 
which  will  be  written  up  in  detail  in 
the  year  book  which  you  can  secure 
by  joining   the   association. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Boston  next  April. 
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THE  EDUCATOR  is  the  best  medium 
through  which  to  reach  business  college  pro* 
prietors  and  managers,  commercial  teachers  and 
students,  and  lovers  of  penmanship.  Copy  must 
reach  our  office  by  the  10th  of  the  month  for  the 
issue    of    the    following    month. 
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Lessons  in  Handwritim 


by  Alonzo  F.  Myers,  Nelle  Slye  Warner  and  E.  A.  Lupfer 

No.  9 


Make  a  set  of  capitals  and  small  letters  and  compare  with  work  done  earlier  in  the  course.    You  will  notice 
a  decided  improvement  no  doubt. 


The  c. 

(1)     The  c  dips  its  top.     The  down  stroke  is  a  slant,  not  a  curve.     Retrace  large  c.      (2)      Practice  two 
parts  of  c. 

(3)     Notice  dip  is  retraced.     Don't  loop.     Count,  1,  2,  etc.     (4)     Keep  an  even  rhythm.     Don't  make  c  any 
taller  than  an  a. 


The  final  t. 

(1)  Begin  with  under  stroke,  retrace  slant  4  times,  finish  with  an  over  stroke,  half  height  of  letter.  (2) 
Practice  parts  of  final  t.  (3)  This  form  is  used  only  at  the  end  of  a  word.  It  is  %  space  tall.  Count,  1,  2,  3. 
(4)     Practice  both  forms.     Curve  under  stroke. 


The  p. 


The  p  extends  above  the  line  %  space  and  below    %  space.     Bottom  of  p  does  not  loop. 

(1)     Retrace  push  slant  4  times,  then  backward  oval.     Count,  1-2,  3,  4,  5-6,  7,  8,  9-10.     (2)     Close  up  oval. 

(3)     Keep  equal  height  above  and  below  the  line. 
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Write  this  sentence. 


After  practicing  the  exercise  and  letters  individually  work  on  a  large  number  of  words.  Be  sure  that  your 
writing  is  all  done  carefully.  The  t,  d  and  p  are  three  important  letters  in  the  above  sentence.  Practice  on  them 
and  exercises  to  develop  them  as  well  as  on  the  o,  r  and  s. 


&^       &L^     6^    ^L^     &L^      tsL^ 


&L^   <5L^     &£^     <Z^ 


Learn  to  make  figures  in  straight  columns  and  to  make  them  unmistakably  plain. 


3  &^zz^c<         2.  ^-^  . 
/  c^a^c/.       3  ff& 


6>  ^&>cS    /  ^^dts 


/ 


LOWER  LOOPS 

The  forms  of  these  letters  have  been  studied  in  previous  lessons.    This  lesson  is  to  give  practice  in  perfection 
of  their  common  element,  the  lower  loop, 
a.     Words  from  Gettysburg  Address: 


Each  lower  loop  should  be  studied  and  practiced  by  itself.     Notice  the  turns,  angles,  crossings  and  above  all 
the  size  of  your  loops.  Extremely  large  loops  are  awkward. 


r  -t  f  f  -r^  -r  t 


It  is  well  to  work  the  upper  and  lower  loops  together.     Try  the  following  words  and  see  if  the  loops  are 
equal  in  size  with  the  lower  loops  which  you  have  made. 


10 
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Figures  and  abbreviations  should  be  given  some  attention.     Study  the  proper  abbreviations  as  well  as  learn 
how  to  write  them. 


yr    £3^C7-7<-_^4>l^ '^ft/ 


c^t^y^tf^^,    c^d^f  0&,    <^i^/,   c^e^Cy   &>?Ul<d/,   X  -+-  -■ /sJ  y£>  (t£>y  <?Yo 


The  large  oval  exercise  should  be  used  to  loosen  up  the  muscles  and  should  not  be  made  too  rapidly. 


Work  on  the  following  words  and  letters.     This  is  more  or  less  a  review. 


^<£/        &L^/ 


7~0   e>E-   W&/TTE/V   //V  O/VE  A1//VUTE   AT  ST^/VO^&O    Q  U V7  L.  / T Y 


<ZZ<£/    <ZU^/ 


TT '  "a 


Repeat  words  a  number  of  times,  then  study  your  work  to  see  wherein  it  might  be  improved 


&L^^£^c~^C^<zL/;  cz^^^tL^L^&L/  /z^csL^t^Le^L/ 


This  is  a  good  month  to  review  some  of  the  capital  letters  which  you  do  not  make  so  well 


jff 
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Do  you  make  the  capital  and  small  a,  well?     Is  the  small  a  always  legible  or  does  it  look  like  the  small  o'. 


The  important  thing  in  any  writing  is  legibility.    Do  your  sentences  make  sense  and  can  they  be  read  ? 

33  -£-43  30 33  03  00  33  33  33  33  -03  33  03 
-£0333-1(3  03  -13-1333-33  0333  33-03  03 


Another  movement  exercise  drill  by  Magdalena  Hein.     Miss  Hein  believes  in  exercises  which  will  develop 
letter  forms.     Get  a  graceful  under  swing  combined  with  a  straight  pull  towards  the  center  of  the  body. 


This  is  a  sample  of  writing  by  a  high  school  student  who  was  working  for  a  certificate. 


CW-^O^  CS 


-r- 

/  7-3  V  s  L  /  f  f  o 
K^33c^f '  ^t<j  cls. 

s3er^  C2^^a^c^0i^f  c^&u*d^£~  33^^3Ly-^^-c^A^p--r>--c^ 
&s  /l/31<z^33y cp^l^.' 


s^^f 


<097^^i^zf-  (02s    A^t^v-zt^ns 
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The  Development  of  Handwriting  Skill 


by  MAGDALENE  GUEQUIERRE 

Supervisor  of  Handwriting,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

No.  9 


SIXTH  GRADE  WRITING    (Continued  From  April) 


All  arithmetical,  business  and  social  forms  to  be 
taught  in  the  6-A  may  be  correlated  with  the  hand- 
writing period.  When  using  the  above  material  page 
appearance  should  be  stressed.    Good  arrangement  de- 


pends upon  balanced  headings,  border  effects  and  the 
regularity  of  the  written  material.  Page  work  is  also 
improved  when  there  is  a  good  line  quality.  This  is  ob- 
tained by  the  relaxation  of  the  writing  machine. 


Telegram 


To 


2-^,/f 


Street    and  No.  ^£>?J 
Place 


^Ci^C^f 


Cot,rnviBus,  Ohio. 


^Lioll£:   No.  y^ 


PAY  TO  THE  ORDER  OF 


The  CityNational  Bank  ■« 


Dollars 


-  ^jz^^s^iyi^^^jt^i. 
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SUGGESTED    MATERIAL    FOR    HANDWRITING 
PROJECTS  IN  THE  FD7TH  AND  SIXTH  GRADES 

A  Silent  Reading  Primer 
My  Autobiography- 
Biography  Booklets 
Safety  Booklets 
Class  Newspaper  or  Magazine 
Class  Diary 

Individual    Diaries    for    a    limited    time — may    be 
illustrated 
Health  Booklets 

Want  Advertisements  and  their  answers 
Original  Poems — illustrated 

Original  Rhymes  based  on  some  week   or   activity 
and  illustrated. 


Class  Booklets:  Industries  of  city  or  state 

Geography  of  city  or  state 

History  or  Historical  Associations  of  city  or 

state. 
Creative  Problems  in  Arithmetic 
Bird  Booklets 

Checks,  receipts,  telegrams,  money  orders,  and  other 
business  forms 
Reports  of  club  meetings 

Writing  and  illustrating  physical  training  activities 
Progress  Book  in  Handwriting 

Transportation  problems  in  state,  city  or  community 
Banking,  its  growth  and  romance 
Nature  Booklets 

Romance  found  in  Seed  Catalogues 
How  We  Use  Writing 
A  "Parts  of  Speech"  Booklet 


€^^!^^C^^^^^>C^Z^^ 


Citizenship  Training: 

1.  DISCIPLINE  VALUES 

a.     Character  Training 

1.  Initiative 

2.  Duty 

3.  Courtesy 

4.  Honesty 

2.  CULTURAL  VALUES 

1.  Desire  for  improvement 

2.  Appreciation  of  beauty 

3.  Cultivation  of  taste 

4.  Ideals  of  truth 

3.  ETHICAL  VALUES 

1.  Accuracy 


2.  Persistency 

3.  Industry 

4.  Responsibility 

5.  Service 


4.  ESTHETIC  VALUES 

a.  Appreciation  of  Beauty 

1.  In  clean  living 

2.  In  clean  thinking 

3.  In  clean  politics 

4.  In  clean  government 

5.  In  well-planned  cities 

b.  Loyalty  to  a  Standard 

c.  Leisure 

1.  Preparation  for  Leisure 

2.  Correct  use 


^%L^ 
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Organization  of  Handwriting  in  a  School 

System 

John  G.  Kirk,  Director  of  Commercial  Education,  Philadelphia. 


Perhaps  it  would  be  most  worth- 
while to  discuss  our  subject  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  highly  organized 
school  system.  This  type  is  found 
wherever,  in  addition  to  the  elemen- 
tary grades,  a  system  includes  junior 
high  schools,  senior  high  schools, 
evening  high  schools,  vocational 
schools  and  a  normal  school.  Where, 
in  this  vast  and  complicated  structure, 
is  instruction  in  handwriting  pro- 
vided? Since  through  reading  we  re- 
ceive most  of  our  intellectual  food  and 
stimulus  and  through  writing  and 
speaking  we  convey  our  thoughts  to 
others,  reading  and  writing  have  tra- 
ditionally and  quite  properly  been 
among  the  first  learning  activities  un- 
dertaken. We  have,  then,  instruction 
in  handwriting  as  one  of  the  object- 
ives of  education  in  the  first  six  grades. 
How  should  this  instruction  be  organ- 
ized? 

In  these  more  efficient  days  we  per- 
haps call  the  teachers  or  supervisors 
together  and  ask  their  help  in  writing 
a  course  of  study.  Quite  naturally, 
courses  of  study  begin  with  aims.  For 
years  teachers  endeavored  to  present 
subjects  without  any  very  definite  or 
clearly  thought  out  idea  concerning 
just  what  they  were  trying  to  do. 
Contemplation  of  the  blunders  of 
these  pioneer  days,  in  view  of  the  ad- 
vancement we  have  made,  is  some- 
times amusing.  Today  instruction  and 
drill  is  planned  from  the  point  of  view 
of  efficiency  and  efficiency  means  tak- 
ing advantage  of  time  and  effort.  All 
wasteful  explanation,  all  useless  ef- 
fort, must  be  eliminated.  We  plan  to 
have  only  attainable  goals  in  the  or- 
der of  their  attainability.  We  en- 
deavor to  motivate,  because  there  is 
only  one  kind  of  really  efficient  learn- 
ing; it  is  the  kind  that  pupils  want  to 
do.  If  we  set  up  what  our  study  and 
observation  causes  us  to  believe  is 
efficient  and  attainable,  we  must  show 
our  faith  in  it  by  sticking  to  it  until 
we  have  given  it  a  fair  trial.  But  we 
should  never  congeal  mentally.  After 
we  have  stuck  to  our  plans  long 
enough  to  give  them  a  fair  trial,  and 
even  though  they  may  yield  good  re- 
sults, we  should  nevertheless  be  alert 
constantly  to  discover  and  try  every- 
thing that  others  have  originated  and 
found  good. 

With  this  purpose  thoroughly  in 
mind,  we  say  that  our  objectives  for 
the  first  two  grades  shall  concern  in- 
terest, form,  posture,  and  movement. 
To  secure  correct  form,  we  have  pu- 
pils write  while  in  the  first  and  sec- 
ond  grade,   enlarged  letters,   because 


the  magnitude  of  them  requires  less 
coordination  and  makes  more  appar- 
ent correct  form  and  movement. 
Moreover,  we  will  endeavor  to  secure 
interest  and  the  willingness  to  try  by 
means  of  a  more  carefully  selected 
kind  of  practice  material.  For  in- 
stance, we  will  permit  the  teacher  to 
use  for  drill,  writing  exercises  which 
are  related  to  other  kinds  of  learning 
activities.  If  the  pupils  in  the  first 
or  second  grade  are  engaged  upon  an 
activity  project  such  as  building  a 
train,  they  learn  to  write  related 
words.  These  may  be:  see,  ran,  can, 
car,    cab,    train,    wheels,    smoke,    and 


fast.  When  the  correct  form  and 
movement  involved  in  writing  the 
words  have  been  developed,  pupils 
should  be  shown  how  to  arrange  them 
in  sentences.  The  writing  of  sen- 
tences enables  pupils  to  express  ideas 
about  trains,  such  as:  We  made  a 
train;  It  is  our  train;  It  is  a  nice 
train;  It  has  a  cab;  It  has  wheels;  Its 
bell  rings.  The  child  naturally  de- 
sires to  express  ideas  about  his  learn- 
ing activities  and  this  kind  of  motiva- 
tion convinces  him  that  writing  them 
is  for  him  a  possible  activity  as  well 
as  an  interesting  one.  He  thus  real- 
izes that  writing  is  an  essential  meth- 
od of  expressing  thoughts  and  ideas. 
He  has  perhaps  experienced  the  pleas- 
ure of  receiving  a  letter.  If  he  has 
acquired  the  ability  to  write,  he  may 
send  a  reply.  That  the  interest  of  at 
least  some  pupils  is  fired  by  the  ability 
to  write  letters  is  illustrated  in  the 
following: 


Dear  Miss  Wallis: 

I  am  so  happy  because  we 
shall  be  in  our  own  room  tomor- 
row. My  Daddy  likes  my  report 
very  much.  I  love  you  very 
much. 

Your  pupil 

Marie  Locher 


This  letter  written  by  a  first  grader 
came  as  a  pleasant  surprise  to  the 
teacher.  Yet  it  was  written  with 
splendid  letter  form  in  a  fine  bold 
hand  and  reflected  the  excellent  work 
in  handwriting  which  this  teacher  is 
doing.  It  also  illustrates  how  eager, 
how  full  of  desire,  are  normal,  healthy  • 
children.  The  schools  should  capture 
and  capitalize  this  enthusiasm  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Fitting  handwriting  instruction  into 
the  other  learning  activities  of  the 
child  has  been  given  the  high  sounding 
name  of  integrated  activity  and  that 
it  is  a  better  method  is  revealed  in 
the  readiness  and  pleasure  with  which 
first  and  second  grade  pupils  take  to 
it.  There  is  a  definite  connection  be- 
tween learning  activity  and  life  ex- 
perience. Through  the  use  of  such 
related  subject  matter,  command  of 
sentence  structure,  simple  punctua- 
tion and  capitalization  may  be  learned 
with  amazing  facility. 

In  elementary  classes  about  15  to 
20  minutes  daily  should  be  devoted  to 
writing  instruction  and  two  types  of 
lessons  may  be  used.  On  two  days 
use  the  drill  type  of  lesson;  on  three, 
the  applied  or  integrated  type.  The 
drill  type  of  lesson  is  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  explaining,  illustrating  and 
drilling  upon  form  and  movement  in 
the  writing  of  new  words,  phrases  or 
sentences. 

In  the  approach  to  the  drill  type  of 
lesson  the  teacher  should  write  a  word 
or  sentence  on  the  blackboard  and 
then  discuss  the  elements  of  quality, 
such  as,  size,  alignment,  slant,  spac- 
ing, smoothness  of  line,  and  of  letter 
formation.  In  the  development  inter- 
val of  the  lesson,  pupils  practice  to  the 
teacher's  count  the  word  or  sentence 
illustrated.  As  part  of  the  drill  type 
of  lesson,  the  teacher  administers  a 
one-minute  speed  test.  The  results 
of  this  test  should  be  diagnosed,  and 
where  errors  have  been  made,  the  cor- 
rect form  or  habit  should  be  practiced 
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until  the  erroneous  one  has  been  over- 
come. 

The  applied  or  integrated  type  of 
lesson  begins  with  the  discussion  of  a 
picture  or  a  story  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  related  practice  words.  If 
it  should  be  deemed  more  advisable, 
words  used  in  spelling,  arithmetic,  or 
other  learning  activities  might  some- 
times be  used.  The  words  thus  de- 
rived should  be  included  in  the  compo- 
sition of  a  paragraph.  The  pupils  con- 
centrate not  only  on  letter  form  but 
also  on  obtaining  strong  beginning 
and  closing  sentences.  After  the  com- 
position has  progressed  for  a  time, 
the  pupils  pause  to  examine  the  size, 
slant,  spacing,  alignment,  letter-form, 
quality  of  line,  and  legibility  of  their 
writing.  Then  they  rewrite  portions 
of  it  in  which  they  have  made  errors. 

As  the  child  improves  in  posture, 
movement  and  form,  the  size  of  his 
writing  is  gradually  reduced.  By  the 
time  he  is  promoted  from  the  sixth 
grade  his  writing  should  be  approx- 
imately of  normal  size.  He  should, 
moreover,  be  able  to  write  at  the 
social  standard  of  speed  and  quality. 
Expressed  in  the  form  of  outcomes, 
he  should  be  able  to  maintain  these 
standards  of  speed  and  quality  while 
at  the  same  time  concentrating  upon 
composition.  In  other  words,  posture, 
form  of  letters  and  figures,  size,  align- 
ment, slant,  spacing,  and  quality  of 
line,  arrangement  of  the  written  mat- 
ter on  the  page,  the  spelling  of  com- 
mon words,  the  grammatical  construc- 
tion of  sentences,  and  the  commoner 
forms  of  punctuation  should  be  auto- 
matic reactions. 

In  a  system  employing  hundreds  of 
teachers  how  may  instruction  in  hand- 
writing be  adequately  coordinated  and 
uniform  methods  secured?  Usually 
through  the  use  of  supervisors,  but  is 
the  term  supervisor  well  chosen?  It 
is  built  up  out  of  two  roots.  Super 
is  defined  as  something,  above,  over, 
or  beyond  in  position,  degree  or 
amount.  It  is  even  regarded  by  some 
as  an  excess.  A  vizor  is  a  head  piece 
that  projects  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  eyes.  In  other  words  it 
has  to  do  with  seeing  or  vision  and 
visor  may  therefore  be  one  who  vises 
or  sees.  But  the  dictionary  also  gives 
as  one  meaning  for  vise  "a  gust  of 
wind  or  tumult."  Do  supervisors  want 
to  be  a  mere  excess  gust  of  wind  or 
a  tumult?  Do  we  not  rather  want 
to  be  coordinators  and  cooperators? 
Is  not  the  main  function  of  the  super- 
visor to  help,  to  tactfully  instruct, 
and  to  secure  universal  cooperation  ? 
I  like  ta  look  upon  supervisors  in 
this  light,  and  as  consequently  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  organization  of  in- 
struction. To  that  end  the  supervisor 
should  take  the  lead  first  in  course 
of  study  writing,  then  in  the  interpret- 
ing of  the  course  and  in  the  coordi- 
nation of  instruction.  These  func- 
tions, when  properly  performed,  great- 
ly simplify  the  work  of  principals  and 
teachers.     At   the    same   time   it   se- 


cures efficiency  in  instruction  and  in 
the  provision  of  helps  and  supplies.  In 
other  words,  the  supervisor  who  re- 
gards himself  as  a  coordinator  and  a 
constructive  suggester  brings  organ- 
ization out  of  what  might  otherwise 
be  confusion.  For  instance,  in  one 
large  system,  when  grade  standards 
of  speed  and  quality  were  set  up  be- 
fore supervision  was  instituted,  only 
2.5%  of  the  pupils  were  able  to  meet 
them.  In  succeeding  terms,  after  a 
course  of  study  had  been  adopted;  and 
supervisors  had  been  appointed  to  as- 
sist and  direct  the  teachers;  the  per- 
centage of  pupils  attaining  grade 
standards  rose  to  more  than  seventy 
in  five  years. 

In  most  systems,  formal  instruction 
in  handwriting  ends  with  the  promo- 
tion of  pupils  to  junior  high  school. 
This  circumstance  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  instructional  units  of  time  in  the 
higher  schools  are  approximately 
forty-five  minutes  in  length.  Since 
the  large  majority  of  pupils  have 
reached  or  exceeded  the  sixth  grade 
standard,  before  they  enter  the  higher 
schools,  other  subjects  are  allowed  to 


Good  penmanship  is  about  the 
most  valuable  accomplishment  one 
takes  from  the  schoolroom. 

O.  O.  Mclntyre. 


crowd  out  provision  for  handwriting 
instruction.  Then  what  happens  ?  The 
quality  of  the  handwriting  of  most 
pupils  rapidly  deteriorates.  The  fac- 
tors which  cause  this  deterioration 
are:  At  about  twelve  years  of  age, 
most  youngsters  enter  a  period  of 
rapid  physical  growth.  They  become 
awkward,  nervous,  and  self-conscious. 
In  order  to  consolidate  the  habits  of 
posture,  form  and  arm-movement 
which  have  been  so  excellently  devel- 
oped in  the  elementary  school,  they 
especially  need  some  daily,  directed 
drill  throughout  this  period  of  rapid 
growth. 

Superintendents  often  admit  this 
contention,  but  point  to  the  fact  that 
in  other  studies  such  as  English,  his- 
tory, language,  science  and  math- 
ematics, pupils  do  much  writing.  This 
assertion  is  true,  but  how  much  at- 
tention do  the  teachers  of  other  sub- 
jects pay  to  posture  and  form?  How 
often  do  they  constructively  criticise 
the  pupil's  writing  materials,  posture 
or  the  uniformity  of  size,  alignment, 
slant,  spacing,  and  the  quality  of  the 
line?  Do  they  dictate  notes  with  a 
proper  regard  to  speed  of  writing? 
Where,  when,  and  by  whom  are  pupils 
instructed  in  the  art  of  note-taking? 
That  the  quality  of  the  writing  of 
high  school  graduates  is  much  below 


the  standard  they  had  attained  at  the 
end  of  the  sixth  grade  is  a  well  known 
fact.  What  should  the  director  of  a 
well  organized  system  of  handwriting 
instruction  do  about  this  deteriora- 
tion? 

We  feel  that  there  should  be  some 
formal  instruction  in  handwriting  in 
the  junior  and  senior  high  school  and 
that  the  teachers  of  all  subjects 
should  cooperate  in  the  maintenance 
of  high  standards.  The  formal  in- 
struction provided  should  aim  to  bring 
up  to  the  basic  standard  all  of  those 
who  have  not  yet  attained  it,  and  in 
restoration  classes,  to  help  those  who 
have  fallen  below  standard  to  regain 
or  exceed  their  original  skill.  As- 
signment to  a  restoration  class  should 
never  be  regarded,  either  by  the  pu- 
pil or  by  the  teacher,  as  a  punishment. 
Pupils  resent  punishments,  especially 
if  there  is  any  taint  of  malice  or  vin- 
dictiveness  attached  to  them.  A  qual- 
ified teacher  should  have  a  restoration 
class  as  a  regular  not  an  extra  as- 
signment. Restoration  classes  may  be 
rostered  in  periods  which  parallel 
study  periods  and  pupils  who  need 
restoration  may  be  excused  from  part 
of  the  study  hall  assignment  to  at- 
tend them. 

The  provision  of  instruction  for 
those  who  have  never  attained  a  basic 
standard  and  for  the  reclamation  of 
those  who  have,  covers  only  a  phase 
of  what  needs  to  be  done.  How  and 
what  kind  of  instruction  should  be 
given  in  restoration  classes?  Since 
pupils  may  be  grouped  together  in 
these  classes  who  were  taught  origin- 
ally by  somewhat  different  methods, 
or  who  have  developed  strongly  indi- 
vidualistic styles  of  writing,  the  res- 
toration class  teacher  should  not  at- 
tempt a  radical  change  of  the  pupil's 
style.  Unless  his  writing  is  so  hope- 
lessly poor  that  it  is  necessary  to  be- 
gin building  entirely  new  habits,  it  is 
better  to  induce  the  pupil  to  improve 
his  present  style.  This  caution  is  par- 
ticularly important  if  the  pupil  does 
not  expect  to  put  his  handwriting 
to  a  vocational  use.  In  any  case,  pu- 
pils should  have  the  time  to  practice 
habits  of  correct  posture,  movement 
and  form  until  they  have  become  thor- 
oughly fixed. 

Assignment  to  restoration  classes 
and  drill  while  in  them  may  not  be  all 
that  is  needed  to  fix  desirable  writing 
habits.  There  must  be  a  whole-heart- 
ed cooperation  on  the  part  of  all 
teachers.  Fundamental  skills,  such  as 
handwriting,  oral  English,  and  facility 
in  the  commonly  used  processes  of 
arithmetic,  can  not  be  so  well  fixed  in 
a  few  minutes  of  daily  drill  that  they 
persist  indefinitely  in  spite  of  neglect 
or  counteracting  practices.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  English  teachers  just  as 
it  is  of  the  handwriting  teacher  to  in- 
sist upon  good  writing  habits  and 
legibility  in  notes,  compositions,  and 
test  papers.  The  same  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  language,  history,  math- 
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Stimulating  Interest  in  Elementary  School 

Handwriting 

(A  talk  given  at  the  State  Teachers'  Association  in  Galveston) 
By  Mollie  Harrington,  Palm  School,  Austin,  Texas 


I  am  more  interested  in  ideas  than 
in  theories,  more  interested  in  prac- 
tical methods  of  handling  everyday 
problems  than  in  a  general  discussion 
of  principles.  And  so  I  bring  you 
some  of  the  results  of  my  everyday 
teaching  experience.  Those  of  you  who 
have  taught  handwriting  for  several 
years  may  find  that  there  is  little 
new  to  your  work  in  this  discussion, 
but  if  some  of  the  things  I  have  to 
offer  will  help  one  new  teacher  of 
writing  along  the  way  I  will  feel  re- 
paid. 

Two  Types  of  Motivation 

There  are  two  types  of  motivation 
for  the  handwriting  teacher.  The 
first  type  deals  with  motivation  with- 
in the  class  period  and  is  concerned 
mainly  with  developing  a  favorable 
attitude  toward  good  writing  and 
holding  the  child's  interest  during  the 
writing  period.  This  alone  must  not 
be  the  teacher's  ultimate  aim.  The 
pupil's  enthusiasm  must  be  aroused 
to  the  extent  that  he  will  want  to  do 
good  writing  in  all  of  his  classes.  The 
desire  to  write  well  will  be  the  ulti- 
mate aim  of  the  first  type  of  motiva- 
tion. The  second  type  of  motivation 
is  external.  It  includes  many  projects 
and  interests  directed  by  the  writing 
teacher  outside  the  penmanship 
period. 

A   Well  Equipped   Writing  Room 

A  certain  amount  of  interest  in 
handwriting  is  aroused  when  the  child 
enters  the  door  of  a  well  equipped 
writing  room.  The  room  should  furn- 
ish an  environment  that  suggests 
good  writing.  A  visitor  walking  into 
the  room  should  not  find  it  necessary 
to  ask  "What  subject  is  taught  in  this 
room?"  His  first  remark  should  be 
"Oh!  this  is  your  writing  room."  The 
penmanship  teacher  should  be  a  good 
housekeeper.  A  well  arranged  room 
is  an  incentive  to  neatness  in  writing. 
Let  us  make  a  survey  of  a  well  equip- 
ped writing  room.  The  first  thing  we 
see  will  be  mounted  wall  letter  charts. 
I  suppose  the  majority  of  writing 
teachers  in  the  state  are  concerned 
with  mounting  wall  letter  charts  on  a 
plastered  wall  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  them  look  well.  I  have  tried 
several  different  ways  and  found  the 
most  satisfactory  method  to  be  the 
use  of  a  narrow  strip  of  bulletin  board 
material  nailed  to  the  plastered  wall, 
and  bordered  with  a  narrow  strip  of 
molding  painted  black.  The  wall  let- 
ter charts  are  fastened  to  this  with 
black  headed  thumb  tacks  so  that 
they  can  be  replaced  with  new  charts 


as  often  as  they  need  changing.  The 
blackboards  are  ruled  for  practice 
work  with  lines  drawn  four  inches 
apart  with  white  lacquer  applied  with 
a  large  ruling  pen.  The  desks  have 
lines  drawn  on  them  with  white  lac- 
quer to  show  the  correct  position  of 
the  paper.  Inkwells  are  provided  and 
kept  in  good  condition.  Penwipers 
are  attached  to  pupils'  desks  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  will  not  easily  be 
detached  and  lost.  Pictures  that  sug- 
gest good  writing,  neatness,  position, 
or  orderliness  should  be  used.  Ample 
bulletin  board  space  is  provided  for 
the  display  of  good  work.  The  writ- 
ing books  are  kept  in  a  convenient 
place  for  distribution  without  needless 
waste  of  time.  Boxes  for  individual 
penstaffs  are  arranged  in  an  orderly 
way.  The  teacher's  desk  is  a  flat  top 
desk  so  that  all  of  her  writing  can  be 
done  under  ideal  conditions. 


Miss  Harrington  is  a  tireless 
worker  who  has  equipped  herself 
well  in  skill  and  methods  and  se- 
cures results.  Her  talk  is  full  of 
suggestions. 


ORGANIZED  ROUTINE 

All  children  appreciate  well  ordered 
routine.  The  routine  of  the  handwrit- 
ing room  should  be  organized  care- 
fully and  executed  automatically. 
Every  child  will  have  his  own  pen- 
staff  with  his  name  on  the  penstaff. 
The  teacher  paints  a  narrow  strip  of 
white  lacquer  on  the  staff  and  let- 
ters the  child's  name  with  India  ink 
on  the  white  lacquered  strip.  A  moni- 
tor is  appointed  for  each  row.  A  box 
monitor  who  oversees  all  of  the  moni- 
torial work  gives  each  row  monitor 
the  bundle  of  penstaffs  for  his  row. 
The  row  monitor  then  removes  the 
rubber  band  from  the  bundle  and 
gives  each  child  his  own  penstaff. 
Writing  books  are  passed  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  pupils  are  expected  to 
place  their  writing  paper  in  the  proper 
position  and  put  the  proper  heading 
on  it  maintaining  position  without 
specific  instructions.  All  of  this  rou- 
tine is  set  in  motion  at  the  proper 
time  by  a  simple  direction  to  pass 
out  the  writing  materials.  Well  or- 
ganized routine  is  always  a  character- 
istic of  interesting  handwriting  work. 


Equipment  of  Teacher 

Another  essential  in  securing  inter- 
est is  a  well  equipped  handwriting 
teacher.  Good  handwriting  placed  on 
the  blackboard  is  a  natural  incentive 
to  good  writing  by  the  pupils.  It  is 
a  fairly  uniform  condition  that  the 
teacher  who  writes  well  develops  pu- 
pils who  write  well.  Every  teacher 
should  be  interested  in  personal  im- 
provement and  continued  study  and 
practice. 

TEACHING  POSITION 

The  problem  of  teaching  position 
will  be  tiresome  both  to  the  teacher 
and  pupil  unless  special  devices  for 
making  it  interesting  are  used.  To 
have  a  pupil  who  keeps  good  position 
sit  as  a  model  in  front  of  the  class 
during  the  writing  period  is  an  in- 
centive to  good  position.  A  new  model 
can  be  chosen  each  day  until  all  of 
the  members  of  the  class  have  been 
models.  While  the  class  model  sits 
at  the  teacher's  desk  enjoying  the  sen- 
sation of  leadership  the  teacher  moves 
about  the  room  giving  aid  to  the  rest 
of  the  class.  For  those  who  find  it 
difficult  to  keep  position  a  pencil 
placed  across  the  underside  of  the  hand 
and  held  there  with  a  rubber  band 
stretched  across  the  top  of  the  hand 
prevents  the  hand  from  falling  over 
on  the  side  and  also  prevents  the  pen- 
staff  from  falling  down  below  the  big 
knuckle  of  the  hand.  We  call  this  de- 
vice a  crutch.  Its  use  should  be 
guarded  carefully  to  prevent  the  pu- 
pils from  depending  upon  it.  The  child 
should  look  upon  it  as  a  temporary 
means  to  success  and  try  to  throw 
aside  his  crutch  as  early  as  possible. 
The  teacher  should  advise  him  to 
write  with  the  pencil  barely  touch- 
ing the  desk  or  slightly  raised  from 
it  rather  than  resting  upon  it,  so  that 
he  is  conscious  of  being  independent 
of  its  use. 

Maintaining  Good  Position 

After  the  pupils  have  been  taught 
what  correct  position  is,  a  contest  be- 
tween classes  or  between  sections  of 
a  class  will  stimulate  interest  in 
maintaining  good  position.  Each  time 
a  child  is  corrected  because  of  poor 
position  whether  it  be  paper  position, 
pen  position  or  body  position  one  point 
is  deducted  from  the  class  score. 
Points  deducted  are  subtracted  from 
100  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 
Results  are  kept  on  a  chart  which  is 
conspicuously  exhibited  for  all  the 
classes.    The  desire  for  class  approval 
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should  be  apparent  in  the  efforts  of 
the  individual  pupils  as  the  contest 
progresses.  The  contest  runs  for  a 
limited  time,  agreed  upon  in  advance, 
and  some  worthwhile  reward  should 
be  given  to  the  winning  class.  Good 
position  is  essential  to  good  writing 
and  is  difficult  to  teach — for  that  rea- 
son special  attention  must  be  given 
to  its  motivation. 


Teaching  Letter  Forms 

The  second  important  problem  of 
the  penmanship  teacher  is  the  teach- 
ing of  letter  forms.  Formal  drills, 
though  falling  into  disfavor  with 
modern  writers  in  our  field,  still  have 
an  important  place  because  they  serve 
in  relaxing  the  muscles  used  in  writ- 
ing and  promote  speed  and  lightness 
of  touch.  Their  use  should  be  fre- 
quent but  limited,  not  consuming 
more  than  two  or  three  minutes  of  the 
writing  period.  The  pupil  should  be 
taught  to  evaluate  his  own  writing. 
He  should  know  when  his  writing  is 
good  and  when  it  is  poor  and  he 
should  know  why  it  is  good  or  poor. 
His  analysis  of  his  own  writing  should 
include  the  testing  of  alignment,  size, 
slant,  and  formation  of  letters  and  he 
should  learn  to  compare  his  writing 
with  the  copy  in  all  of  these  points. 
The  teaching  of  capital  letters  as  well 
as  the  small  letters  is  made  more  in- 
teresting for  the  pupil  if  the  teacher 
divides  the  letters  into  families  or  re- 
lated groups.  The  upper-loop  letters, 
1,  b,  h,  f,  and  k,  the  cane  letters,  cap- 
itals H,  K,  M,  N,  Q,  U,  V,  W,  X,  Y, 
and  Z,  and  the  boat  letters,  capitals 
B,  G,  I,  T,  and  S,  for  example,  should 
be  taught  as  related  groups  or  fam- 
ilies. 


Following  instruction  in  letter 
forms  the  teacher  will  look  toward  mo- 
tivation of  body  writing  or  good  writ- 
ing in  sentences  and  paragraphs.  A 
high  type  of  motivation  is  the  seating 
of  the  class  according  lo  the  quality  of 
the  pupil's  writing.  The  best  writers 
are  seated  on  the  first  row,  the  next 
best  writers  on  the  second  row  and 
so  on  until  we  come  to  the  last  row, 
which  is  designated  as  pig-tail  alley, 
hospital  row  or  some  such  appropriate 
name  agreed  upon  by  the  teacher  and 
the  class.  The  pupil  who  has  the 
first  seat  in  each  row  is  the  best 
writer  on  the  row,  the  second  pupil 
is  the  next  best  writer  and  so  on.  The 
entire  class  is  thus  arranged  accord- 
ing to  quality  of  writing.  The  children 
write  for  their  seats  once  every  month 
and  the  result  is  somewhat  the  same 
as  in  a  tennis  squad  where  members 
of  the  team  are  allowed  to  challenge 
each  other  frequently  for  a  change  in 
rank.  Special  rewards  for  good  pa- 
pers are  attractive  to  the  pupils  and 
are  not  excessive  in  cost  for  the 
teacher  who  is  willing  to  make  a  con- 
tribution in  the  interest  of  improving 
her  work.  Small  gummed  seals  are 
available  in  many  attractive  designs. 


If  your  school  has  a  classroom  print- 
ing set  with  rubber  stamps  including 
small  pictures  of  various  kinds,  these 
can  be  used  in  place  of  the  gummed 
seals  for  good  papers.  Stamps  appro- 
priate to  certain  holidays,  such  as  a 
stamp  of  Washington  during  Febru- 
ary, or  pictures  used  in  connection 
with  certain  letters,  as  an  airplane 
for  papers  emphasizing  capital  A,  call 
forth  unusual  efforts  by  the  children. 

A  Problem 

The  successful  penmanship  teacher 
knows  the  individual  handwriting  dif- 
ficulties of  every  child  in  her  classes. 
There  is  a  certain  value  in  good  rou- 
tine and  good  class  procedure,  but 
after  all  the  problem  of  the  hand- 
writing teacher  is  to  teach  every  child 
to  write  as  well  as  possible.  The  pu- 
pil will  have  a  wholesome  respect  for 
his  writing  teacher  and  a  vital  inter- 
est in  his  writing  lesson  if  he  knows 
that  the  teacher  understands  what  is 
wrong  with  his  writing  and  believes 
in  her  ability  to  help  him  over  his  own 
difficulties.  Praise  should  not  be  given 


Good  Handwriting  is  easy  to  se- 
cure where  the  teacher  is  trained, 
the  writing  room  is  well  equipped 
and  the  pupil's  interest  is  aroused. 


too  frequently  if  it  is  to  be  highly 
valued  by  the  pupil,  and  should  never 
be  given  except  pointedly  and  where 
justly  deserved.  For  the  teacher  to 
say,  "John,  your  slant  is  improving" 
or  "Mary,  this  paper  is  better  because 
you  are  learning  to  keep  your  letters 
on  the  line,"  means  much  more  than 
to  say,  "Oh,  that's  much  better,  John" 
or  "That's  very  fine,  Mary,"  The 
price  of  good  results  is  untiring  effort. 

Special  Devices 

If  the  pupil  is  to  be  aroused  to  the 
proper  interest  in  his  handwriting  in- 
struction the  teacher  must  be  on  the 
constant  lookout  for  special  devices. 
Resourceful  teachers  will  originate 
these  devices  but  the  great  majority 
of  us  will  find  teaching  devices 
through  visits  and  observations  and 
in  current  periodicals. 

Good  writers  are  often  further  en- 
couraged by  being  permitted  to  copy 
poems  and  well  worded  prose  compo- 
sitions with  traced  illustrations.  A 
child  admires  anything  that  adds 
beauty  to  his  papers.  If  he  is  especial- 
ly talented  he  may  draw  his  own  illus- 
trations, but  since  we  are  primarily 
interested  in  teaching  writing  rather 
than  art  and  since  a  poor  illustration 
does  not  call  forth  fine  quality  of  writ- 
ing, it  is  advisable  to  have  the  illus- 
trations traced  or  drawn  by  children 


who  are  especially  talented.  Practical 
experience  has  proven  that  it  is  bet- 
ter to  write  the  copy  before  the  illus- 
tration is  made.  Several  copies  are 
usually  written  and  the  pupil  helps 
the  teacher  to  choose  the  one  best 
suited  for  the  illustration.  This  de- 
vice has  been  in  general  favor  with 
good  writing  teachers  for  a  long  time. 
Examples  have  been  very  prominent 
in  exhibit  work  from  all  parts  of  the 
state  for  several  years.  Good  writing 
should  be  constantly  exhibited  on  the 
bulletin  boards  in  the  writing  room 
and  in  the  school  corridors.  It  means 
a  great  deal  to  a  pupil  to  have  a  writ- 
ing paper  on  the  bulletin  board  and  it 
is  something  for  him  to  tell  his  par- 
ents about. 


Comparing  Improvement 

Improvement  papers  will  be  col- 
lected frequently  from  the  pupils.  A 
set  of  papers  collected  the  first  week 
of  the  term  should  be  preserved  care- 
fully for  comparison  with  papers  at 
different  intervals  during  the  year. 
This  serves  a  two-fold  purpose.  It 
enables  the  teacher  to  measure  the  re- 
sults of  her  work,  and  inspires  the 
child  to  increased  efforts  when  he  is 
shown  the  improvement  that  he  has 
already  made.  Some  of  our  best 
writers  find  it  hard  to  believe  that 
they  wrote  copies  shown  them  from 
previous  years. 


Taking   Advantage   of   LocaJ 
Opportunities 

When  we  consider  the  second  type 
of  motivation,  finding  methods  of 
making  penmanship  interesting  for 
the  pupils  by  activities  outside  the 
formal  writing  period,  we  meet  with 
several  difficulties.  The  school  of- 
ficials with  whom  we  work  do  not  all 
have  the  same  attitude  toward  the 
subject.  Teachers  in  some  schools  are 
more  cooperative  than  in  others. 
Equipment  varies  and  other  local  con- 
ditions are  different.  The  problem  be- 
comes one  of  meeting  the  needs  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
in  local  situations.  Perhaps  the  most 
that  can  be  done  will  be  to  outline 
some  of  the  activities  that  have  been 
employed,  with  the  hope  that  the  local 
teacher  may  find  in  these  suggestions 
some  starting  point  for  her  own  plans. 
Your  school  might  like  to  try  the 
Yearbook  idea.  The  school  yearbook 
has  its  initial  motivation  in  the  audi- 
torium work  or  perhaps  in  the  English 
classes.  Pupils  are  assigned  material 
to  write  about  covering  all  phases  of 
school  life  and  all  of  the  activities 
of  the  school.  Short  articles  are  writ- 
ten and  discussed.  They  are  then 
criticized  and  revised  in  the  English 
classes  and  written  in  final  form.  The 
material  is  then  turned  over  to  the 
writing  classes  where  the  best  writ- 
ers copy  the  stories  on  bond  paper  for 
binding  in  the  yearbook.  Pictures  are 
taken  of  every  activity  that  can  be 
illustrated  and  the  cost  of  all  ma- 
terials and  the  binding  of  the  year- 
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book  is  paid  for  by  the  sale  of  copies 
of  these  pictures  to  the  pupils.  When 
the  yearbook  is  completed  it  repre- 
sents a  panorama  of  an  entire  year  of 
school  work,  similar  to  the  high  school 
annual.  It  requires  a  high  type  of 
cooperation  between  all  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  elementary  school  and  is 
a  strong  incentive  to  fine-quality  writ- 
ing. 

Contests 

Contests  are  always  interesting  to 
pupils  and  arouse  them  to  the  highest 
efforts  of  which  they  are  capable.  A 
radio  penmanship  contest  sponsored 
by  a  large  department  store  in  San 
Antonio  in  1931  brought  papers  by 
the  thousands  to  the  judges  and  sev- 
eral hundreds  of  these  papers  came 
from  other  cities.  The  following  year 
an  Austin  store  secured  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  writing  teachers  in  arrang- 
ing a  similar  contest  in  the  Austin 
Schools.  Contests  of  this  nature 
could  probably  be  arranged  in  the 
cities  where  you  teach.  The  mer- 
chant is  interested  in  bringing  people 
to  his  store,  for  he  finds  this  to  be 
cheaper  advertising  than  newspapers. 
The  writing  teachers  are  interested 
in  finding  that  their  children  work 
with  enthusiasm  far  above  the  aver- 
age. Pupils  are  interested  in  the  pres- 
tige they  get  by  being  judged  the  best 
writers  in  the  city  and  in  trying  to 
win  one  of  the  prizes  awarded  each 
week  by  the  sponsor.  The  chief  draw- 
back to  the  whole  plan  is  the  atti- 
tude usually  shown  by  the  sponsor  in 
preferring  to  scatter  the  prizes  where 
they  will  do  the  most  good  rather  than 
always  awarding  prizes  to  the  best 
writers. 

If  the  teacher  is  not  successful  in 
securing  a  contest  of  this  magnitude 
she  can  arrange  for  a  contest  for  her 
own  school.  Pupils  are  given  an  op- 
portunity during  the  week  to  write 
the  best  copies  possible  of  a  slogan 
adopted  for  the  week.  Boy  and  girl 
winners  are  announced  for  each  grade 
and  the  best  boy  writer  and  girl 
writer  from  the  entire  school  are  an- 
nounced over  the  radio  on  Monday 
morning  during  the  assembly  period. 
The  cooperation  of  the  local  radio  sta- 
tion is  necessary.  Lacking  that  co- 
operation the  teacher  can  make  use 
of  the  school  radio  by  hooking  up  with 
it  a  toy  microphone  transmitter  of 
the  type  sold  at  department  stores  at 
Christmas  time.  A  musical  program 
is  found  on  the  radio  and  the  children 
are  told  to  be  ready  for  an  announce- 
ment of  the  results  of  the  writing  con- 
test. An  announcer  in  an  adjoining 
room  pushes  a  button  on  the  micro- 
phone which  causes  the  music  to  stop 
and  the  voice  of  the  speaker  to  be 
heard,  and  he  says  something  like  the 
following:  "We  interrupt  the  program 
at  this  time  to  bring  you  the  results 
of  the  writing  contest  being  held  at 
School  A.B. — Good  morning,  boys  and 
girls."  At  the  conclusion  of  the  an- 
nouncement he  says:  "We  now  con- 
tinue with  our  regular  morning  pro- 
gram," and  releases  the  button  bring- 


ing back  the  radio  station  again.  We 
tried  that  plan  with  satisfactory  re- 
sults for  two  weeks  and  then  found  a 
local  radio  station  was  more  than  glad 
actually  to  interrupt  his  morning  pro- 
gram of  phonograph  records  to  bring 
the  announcement  to  our  school  chil- 
dren assembled  in  the  auditorium.  To 
our  great  surprise,  however,  he  added 
at  the  close  of  the  announcement  "We 
wish  to  thank  the  Dacy  Shoe  Com- 
pany, dealers  in  children's  shoes,  for 
yielding  their  time  for  this  announce- 
ment." 

Certificates  and  Other  Rewards 

In  searching  for  special  forms  of 
external  motivation  for  her  work  the 
writing  teacher  will  make  use  of  vari- 
ous forms  of  public  recognition  for 
good  writers.  At  her  suggestion 
teachers  of  other  subjects  will  send  to 
her  room  for  the  names  of  some  of 
the  best  writers  to  do  special  work. 
The  reading  teacher,  the  librarian,  the 
English  teacher,  and  others  have  fre- 
quent need  for  such  work.  Another 
valuable  incentive  is  the  awarding  of 
certificates  and  pins  in  the  school  as- 
sembly. The  organization  of  a  Writ- 
ing Club  will  furnish  special  oppor- 
tunity for  good  writers  to  band  them- 
selves together  and  to  assist  the 
teacher  in  promoting  good  writing  in 
the  school.  Assembly  plays  should 
include  the  subject  of  handwriting  oc- 
casionally. An  interesting  play  of 
this  nature  was  described  in  the  No- 
vember issue  of  "The  Texas  Outlook." 
Teachers  should  be  alert  for  news 
items  and  advertisements  that  bear 
upon  good  writing,  clippings  of  which 
can  be  placed  on  the  bulletin  board 
and  written  about  during  the  writing 
period.  For  example,  the  following 
clipping  appeared  in  a  Texas  news- 
paper recently:  "Office  girl  wanted 
who  writes  perfect  hand  and  figures. 
State  salary  expected."  Any  word  re- 
ceived from  Junior  or  Senior  High 
School  in  commendation  of  the  writ- 
ing of  a  former  pupil  of  your  school 
should  receive  proper  recognition  with 
your  classes. 

Annual  Exhibit 

The  crowning  glory  of  the  year's 
work  in  penmanship  is  the  annual 
school  exhibit  usually  held  in  the 
spring.  A  good  annual  exhibit  in  pen- 
manship should  include  the  best  reg- 
ular work  of  the  year  as  well  as 
special  papers  prepared  for  exhibit 
purposes  only.  Exhibits  usually  in- 
clude decorated  writing  papers,  which 
have  already  been  described.  The 
teacher  should  be  on  the  alert  for  con- 
stantly improved  designs  and  new 
ideas  picked  up  from  other  exhibits 
and  from  descriptions  in  magazines. 
An  important  part  of  the  exhibit  will 
be  improvement  papers  showing  speci- 
mens written  by  pupils  at  the  begin- 
ning and  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Busi- 
ness forms,  such  as  checks,  deposit 
slips,  and  bills  emphasize  the  value  of 
good  writing  in  all  forms  of  business 
correspondence.  Papers  showing  cor- 
relation with  other  subjects  make  an 


interesting  group  for  the  exhibit  and 
should  include  arithmetic  work  as 
well  as  themes,  book  reports,  and 
other  well  written  class  work.  An  im- 
portant point  not  to  be  overlooked  is 
that  regardless  of  how  poorly  some  of 
the  children  write,  there  should  be  a 
paper  from  every  child,  if  it  is  no 
more  than  a  paper  in  one  of  the  sets 
labeled  "Work  from  Entire  Classes." 
These  groups  of  papers  are  usually 
arranged  according  to  quality,  with 
the  best  papers  on  top  and  the  poorest 
on  the  bottom.  Every  child  who  shows 
his  parents  through  the  exhibit  has 
to  answer  the  question:  "Where  is 
your  paper?" 

While  the  annual  spring  exhibit  is 
of  sufficient  value  in  bringing  the 
parents  into  contact  with  the  pen- 
manship work  to  merit  all  of  the  ef- 
forts put  into  its  preparation,  its  chief 
value  lies  in  the  stimulation  of  inter- 
est in  the  work  of  the  pupils  during 
the  weeks  of  its  preparation.  Chil- 
dren are  content  to  write  the  same 
copy  many  times  in  their  efforts  to 
improve  its  quality  if  they  know  that 
it  will  be  included  in  the  exhibit  when 
it  has  been  sufficiently  well  written 
to  be  exhibited.  They  will  work  all 
of  their  class  period  with  intense  in- 
terest in  improving  their  copy  and  vol- 
untarily return  in  large  numbers  to 
work  before  and  after  school.  Of  all 
of  the  devices  for  motivating  fine 
quality  of  work  in  penmanship  the 
exhibit  is  probably  the  most  valuable. 


lOOYEARSAGp 

they< 

using 
CILLOTT  STEEL  PENS 

and    today    the    name    "Gillott"    stands    for    the 
highest    in  quality. 

School— Nos.  1066,  1096,  41,  51,  61,  71, 
81,  91.  ,   _        „ 

Flourishing,  Ornamental  and  Fine  Commer- 
cial Writing— Nos.  1,  601EF,  601F,  603EF. 
603F,    604EF,   604F. 

Send  10c  for  samples  of  either  of  the  above 
groups. 

JOSEPH    GILLOTT  &  SONS.    LTD. 
93    Chambers    St.  New    York    City 


A  NEW  DEAL 
In  Penmanship 
n  make  you  an  expert  pen- 
by  mail,  and  I  will  furnish 
al  for  you  to  practice 
A  Fountain  Pen. 
Penholder,  Steel  Pens.  Paper,  and 
Ink.  Write  for  details  and  my 
book,  "How  to  Become  an  Expert 
Penman."  FREE!  Your  name  » 
written  on  a  card  if  you  enclosi 
postage.      Write   today! 


ill    be    elegantly 


T.  M.  TEVIS 


25-C.    Chillicothe.   Mo. 
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<§^£@i^in$ 


F.  W.  Martin,  Martin  Diploma  Co.,  641  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
No.  5 

S55SSS^SSS5$5 

^iq  n>  iff  ^js>  %$  ~s 

Professional  engrossers  have  spent  hours  mastering  simple  strokes  and  letters.  It  is  necessary  to  repeat 
over  and  over  certain  foundation  strokes  and  letters.  However,  you  cannot  make  a  good  letter  if  you  do  not 
have  a  good  mental  picture  first.  Do  not  work  blindly  wasting  time.  Study  good  forms  and  get  a  definite  knowl- 
edge of  the  shapes  of  letters.     Compare  your  efforts  with  the  copy.     Be  exact  in  forming  details. 

Do  you  really  like  to  letter?  Put  everything  you  have  into  your  practice.  Give  it  much  of  your  time  and 
when  working  on  it  give  it  your  undivided  attention. 


Forget  about  the  ball  game  or  party  while  practicing. 


rritc  for  book,  "How  i 
,"  and  beautiful  specin 

on    card    if    you    enclose    stamp. 

406  Ridge  Bldg..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


SIGNATURES 

package  of  15 


rds  sho 


For  BOc  I  will  send 
ing  a  number  of  tbe 
your    name.     With    each    order    I    will    include 
beautiful    specimen    of    Card    Carving.       Cards    ar 
written    in    a    bold,    dashy    style    that    will    pleas< 
For  $1   a  beautiful  specimen  of  bird  flourishing  wi 
be  included  in  the  package.     Circular  free. 


A.  W.  Dakin 


604   W.  Colvin  St. 


Syracuse,   N.  Y. 


Our 

Field 


ROCKY  MT.  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


United 
States 


410  U.  S.  NATL.  BANK  BLDG. 


Largest  Teachers'  Agency  in  the  West. 
We  enroll  only  normal  and  college  graduates. 
Photo  copies   made   from  original,  25   for  $1.50.      Copyrighted   Booklet, 
"How  to  Apply  and  Secure  Promotion,  with  Laws  of  Certification  of  A\  est- 
ern  States,  etc.,  etc.,"  free  to  members,  50c  to  non-members.     Every  teacher 
needs  it.  Write  today  for  enrollment  card  and  information.  Established  1906. 
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What  are   you  doing  in  handwriting?      Arc  you  giving  your  students  a  fair   deal   by   training  them   each   day   to   write   a  good   hand?     Every   student 
is  entitled   to  competent  handwriting  instruction.     They  must  write  both  in  school  and  later  in   life,  so  they  should  do  it  well. 
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Ohio  Business  Schools  Association 


The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ohio  Business  Schools  Association 
was  a  very  optimistic  meeting  at- 
tended by  about  fifty  progressive  busi- 
ness school  men. 

In  his  address  Pres.  J.  T.  Thompson, 
Steubenville  Business  College,  Steu- 
benville,  Ohio,  pointed  out  that  the 
general  average  of  increased  attend- 
ance in  Ohio  business  schools  was  be- 
tween 20  and  25  per  cent  over  last 
year  and  last  year  was  better  than 
the  previous  year.  He  further  states, 
"I  am  convinced  we  have  one  of  the 
outstanding  Business  School  organ- 
izations in  this  country.  Not  only  has 
much  been  accomplished  by  way  of 
extended  acquaintances  and  delight- 
ful fellowship,  but  standards  of 
courses  and  ethics  have  been  raised 
and  improved,  with  the  result  that  the 
Private  Business  Schools  of  the  State 
of  Ohio  are  on  a  higher  plane  and  per- 
haps on  a  sounder  basis  than  ever 
before. 

"True,  we  have  all  passed  through 
many  thrilling  and  discouraging  ex- 
periences in  the  last  four  or  five 
years,  a  number  of  narrow  escapes 
from  the  landlord  and  the  sheriff,  but 
in  the  face  of  all  these  almost  unsur- 
mountable  obstacles,  and  in  spite  of 
Government  Relief  Schools,  various 
fly-by-night  and  fake  schools  and  the 
world-wide  devastating  depression,  we 
are  coming  through  with  colors  fly- 
ing and  are  beginning  to  see  the  bea- 
con light  of  returning  prosperity. 

"Be  it  to  the  pride  and  glory  of  the 
members  of  the  Ohio  Business  Schools 
Association  that,  though  all  have  been 
hard  hit,  very  few,  if  any,  have  col- 
lapsed. 


"When  we  look  around  about  us 
and  see  hundreds  or  even  thousands 
of  our  banks,  stores,  factories,  many 
of  our  largest  enterprises  of  all  types 
fold  up  and  go  into  bankruptcy  or  the 
scrap-heap,  we  pause  in  wonder  and 
amazement.  Surely  great  wisdom 
through  an  Omnipotent  hand  has  been 
guiding  our  interests." 

New  officers  are: 

Pres.,  D.  D.  Miller,  Miller  School  of 
Business,  Cincinnati;  Vice-Pres.,  A. 
McFadyen,  Bliss  Business  College,  Co- 
lumbus; Sec,  H.  K.  Balthaser,  Lan- 
caster Business  College,  Lancaster; 
Treas.,  E.  T.  Reese,  Elyria  Business 
College,  Elyria;  Executive  Committee, 
R.  E.  Hoffines,  Office  Training  School, 
Columbus,  E.  E.  Merville,  Spencerian 
School,  Cleveland,  R.  L.  Melchoir,  Tri- 
State  University,  Toledo. 


JULIUS  RASMUSSEN  DEES 

Julius  Rasmussen  widely  known  as 
a  business  college  man,  who  for  many 
years  headed  a  business  school  in 
Stillwater,  Minnesota,  died  on  March 
17. 

Mr.  Rasmussen  was  born  in  Den- 
mark. He  spent  some  time  in  Ger- 
many where  he  received  part  of  his 
education.  He  attended  the  Valpa- 
raiso University  where  he  graduated 
from  the  school  of  business  and  law 
school.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1900  and  shortly  after  engaged  in 
commercial  teaching  in  St.  Paul,  Chi- 
cago and  Stillwater,  where  he  oper- 
ated a  business  school  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years.  In  recent  years  he 
has  been  an  instructor  in  the  Ras- 
mussen School  of  St.  Paul  operated 
by  his  brother,  Walter. 

He  was  a  past  exalted  ruler  in  the 
Elks  in  Stillwater,  a  Mason,  and  a 
member  of  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers'  Federation. 


(^TOiftl   I/1  tfie  fatRer  of  tKoucrRt  We  do 


_  not  learn  all  about  a  tRincr  and 


then  qro  and  do  it,  we  <do  it  finrt,  Badfy 
perhaps,  and  keep  on  doino-  it ;  and  out 
or  the  doino;  of  a  thino-  corner  tRe  under- 
j'tandinc;-  of  it.  TrutR  w  not  found  Byj'tudy 
nor  by  j'earcRin.g-  for  it.  "Hence  j-tadervtvand 
tReorij-tr  are  proverbially  cautious.    >tis>zzajz» 

>e    Yoshida,    Kyoto,    Japan. 


Neat    attractive    lettering    from    Kensh 


1  .iii.ikj,    penman 


-^<£^e^--!^€^A 


-<^-z5W^?2_<£--    6Z* 


By  F.   B.  Courtney,   Detroit,   Mich. 
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Resolution  of  lunibolence  adopted  bv  the  tSoard  of  ^Directors  of 

Ctlrrfrir  (j,ninpiT&  (BjmpmrntCit. 

on  Tiovembor,   14,  1934,  upon    the  death  of   its  i'-rcsidcnt 


anvn3L(iartipr 


flunurahli* 


UlTritlt:  (Pu  the  seventh  boy  of  ->lovcmber  1934; 

_— /liuiabtv  ir'oc»  sent  bis  w-Ina,cl  of  beam  into  our 
official    family  talnucj    fx-om  us_  oux*  fJ-x-esibcxit 

(jy§]4ll  l  l  n^jgj.Mcll  III  I;  an* 

11 JltlTritS:  the  loss   to  us  is   irreplaceable 
in    these  trouble©  business    times  because, 
we   have.  leaned  so  heavily  on  his  counsel  andjjutdance;  avO> 

([(( jll|l*riv*.tV5:  ^'he  tremendous  value  to  us  collectivelv 
and  individually  of  the  auidance  of  .^Hr.  tartier  now  staxibs 
forth  in  stark  reality  in  the  prcscxicc  of  death  in  that"  wc 
will  have  his  counsel  axtb  anidance  no  loxtaca-;  rbcx-cfoi-c,  be  it 

.ih^l*!SlUtH*U:  J  hat  we  in  our  own  sorrow  express  to 
the  (?arrtcr  faintly  our  beepesr  sympathy  and  the  further 
sviupathv  of  each  anb  every  orrictal  axxd  employee  of  this 
company  who  arc  completely  stunned  by  the  loss  or  .Mir: 
Garticr;  anb    be  it  further  r  _     ~: 

Jsj.r^ltllirtl:  5hat  it  is  tbc_  cxpi-csscd  intention  of 
this  company  to  continue,  in  the.  future  the  policies  axtd 
ibeals  of  ~Wi\l~VVU  vV.  (fit  t*tu*r  since  these  have  been  so 
instrumental   in  our  success;  anb  be  it  further-   rrszrsss 

Jm?&&ltfl&'  5bat  a  copv  of :  these  resolutions  be 
framed  anb  buna  ttt  the  general  offices  of  onv  company 
toactber  Ypit\)  a  framed  photograph  of  /Mix-.  Lartiei-;  this 
principally  to  be  boxtc  in  order  that  we,  the  present  em- 
ployees anb  officials,  anb  those  to  come  aftci-  vis  will 
have  a  constant  reminder  that  strict  abhereuce  to  olb- 
fasbioxtcd  ^.-Imerican  ibeals  of  honesty,  truth  and  strcnatb 
of  miitb  as  exxxbodied  in  ?Ur.  Cartiei"  are  to  always  be 
the  ibeals  of   tin's  company.      .  . -ttj.i~j  zr^   ~  _ 


r'i. ,  / ;..-■,/. 


A    beautiful    page    by    C.    L.    Cook    of    the    Harris    Engrossing   Studio. 
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DESIGNING    AND 
ENGROSSING 

By  E.  L.  BROWN 
Rockland,  Maine 


SINGLE   STROKE   LETTERING 

For  posters  and  window  cards  this 
style  is  unexcelled  owing  to  its  legibil- 
ity and  speed  in  execution.  Pens  for 
this  class  with  fountain  attachment 
are  made  by  several  pen-makers,  and 


come  in  various  styles  and  sizes,  in- 
cluding square  and  round  points.  By 
using  pens  of  different  sizes  contrast- 
ing effects  of  fine  and  heavy  tones  are 
attained.  Do  not  outline  letters  in 
pencil,  but  head  and  base  lines  should 
be  ruled  to  govern  height  of  letters. 
Study  spacing  carefully.  Practice  on 
principles  until  you  can  make  them 
with  a  certain  degree  of  accuracy  be- 
fore taking  up  the  letters.  All  let- 
ters should  be  written  with  single- 
stroke  without  retouching.  This  style 
is  also  adapted  for  brush  lettering  and 
in  all  cases  where  large  letters  are 
desirable  a  brush  should  be  used. 


SPECIMENS 

Samples  of  script  and  lettering  have 
been  received  from  C.  H.  Spryer,  214 
S.  Van  Buren  St.,  Dallas,  Texas. 


E.  D.  Wong  of  233  South  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  is  in  partnership 
with  Harry  S.  Blanchard,  the  well- 
known  penman.  Mr.  Wong  is  one  of 
the  most  skillful  writers  of  engrossers' 
script  on  the  coast.  He  is  especially 
fine  in  small  writing.  The  profession 
will  hear  from  this  skillful  young 
man. 


TUE  EDUCATOPx 


EDUCATION 


EflGrvOSSIttC 

o 


HANDWTUTIrtC 

DEFGI-I  UKLttHOFQINSTUVX/Z 
123456769  OEfflt[\  GMHE  COArAIlY 

5>bc&ci^y\ijkrinrvopqiv^K[v  \J^C\\%    fVecl  Letter  DfisY   a 


This  chicken  hawk  has  just  completed  a  raid  on  farmer  Jones'  chickens.     It  escaped  from  the  pen  of  F.   B.   Courtney,   Detroit,   Mich. 
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MANNINGTON'S    HANDWRITING 


West   Virginia   is   becoming   noted   for   its   fine   penmanship.      This   easy,    free  flowing  sixth  grade 
The  teacher   is   Miss  Mabel  Vogan. 

The   specimens  reproduced   are   typical   of   the   entire   class.      The  two  specimens  at  the  bottom  w 

It   is  difficult    to    find   better  sixth   grade  writing   than    is   produced   in   Mannington. 


:ing   is  from  the   pupils  of    Mannington,    W.    Va 
written  by  Ada  Jones  and  Hazel  Jones. 


O. 


^T 


'-/- 


LITE   LINE  SHORTHAND 

10  Lessons         SO   Pages         Price  60c 


Blank  Cards 

SIGNATURE    PRINTING    CUTS 

for 

Card  Writers. 

White.    Tinted,    Colored.    Comic    and    Bird 
Design    cards,    prices   and    samples    free    on    re- 
quest.      Written    cards     15    cents    per    dozen. 

Let  us  prepare  a  cut  of  your  signature  in  beau* 
tiful,    dashy    business    or    ornamental    penman- 
ship.     We  can   perfect  your  style  or  can  create 
an  entirely  new  combination.     Write  for  prices. 

Zaner-Bloser   Company 

W.C.  KNECHTEL,  Box  176,   Harrisville,  Pa 

Columbus,  Ohio 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  HANDWRIT- 
ING IN  A  SCHOOL,  SYSTEM 


(Co 


ued   fr. 


Page   15) 


ematics,  science,  and  other  teachers 
is  needed.  Habits  are  retained  only 
when  constantly  and  faithfully  prac- 
ticed. They  cannot  be  put  on  or  put 
off  at  will. 

A  false  notion  concerning  individ- 
uality in  writing  also  does  much  to 
make  pupils  careless.  A  high  school 
teacher  who  writes  a  notoriously 
illegible  hand  may  be  for  other  rea- 
sons the  idol  of  many  pupils  and  may 
defend  his  fault  on  the  ground  that 
conformance  to  a  certain  style  of  so- 
called  business  writing  destroys  in- 
dividuality. Or,  he  may  concede  the 
desirability  of  a  higher  grade  of  legi- 
bility on  the  part  of  others  but  fail  to 
improve  his  own  handwriting  because 
it  takes  too  much  time  or  effort. 

In  the  case  of  pupils  who  are  pre- 
paring to  enter  certain  commercial 
majors  through  high  school  or  voca- 
tional school  courses  the  business 
standard  of  speed  and  quality  should 
be  required.  Consequently  the  need 
for  restoration  classes  on  the  part  of 
pupils  in  vocational  business  subjects 
is  especially  keen.  It  is  likewise  most 
urgent  for  teachers  of  commercial 
subjects  themselves  to  write  at  or 
above  the  business  standards  and  to 
cooperate  in  the  requirement  of  de- 
sirable habits  and  standards  in  all 
written  work.  Business  men  complain 
more  about  inaccuracy  and  poor  hand- 
writing than  any  other  qualities  of 
high  school  graduates. 

An  important  part  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  handwriting  in  our  schools  is 
the  training  of  teachers.  It  is  es- 
sential to  provide  a  sufficient  training 
in  subject  matter  and  methods  not 
only  for  new  teachers  but  also  for 
teachers  in  service.  The  improvement 
of  teachers  in  service  is  particularly 
needed  when  new  handwriting  meth- 
ods have  been  adopted.  The  improve- 
ment of  teachers  in  service  may  be 
provided  for  in  normal  school  courses 
taught  by  supervisors. 

The  final  consideration  in  the  or- 
ganization of  handwriting  instruction 
is  adequate  testing,  and  tests  should 
be  in  harmony  with  and  reinforce  the 
right  curricular  principles.  In  other 
words  a  test  should  encourage,  sup- 
plement and  reinforce  proper  methods 
of  teaching.  Dr.  Morrison's  statement 
of  method  is:  Pretest,  teach,  test, 
adjust  procedures,  teach  and  test 
again  to  the  point  of  learning.  In 
order  to  follow  out  this  method,  the 
results  of  the  tests  given  must  be  in 
such  form  that  they  can  be  diagnos- 
tically  analyzed. 

To  this  end,  in  the  elementary 
grades,  teachers  should  give  pretests 
in  the  first  or  second  week.  On  the 
basis  of  a  diagnostic  analysis  of  the 
pretest  results,  teachers  should  ad- 
just their  procedures  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  first  few  weeks.     Frequent 


trial  tests  may  be  given  throughout 
the  term.  The  results  of  these  trial 
tests  should  also  be  diagnostically 
analyzed  and  whenever  necessary 
teaching  procedures  should  be  still 
further  adjusted.  A  final  term  test, 
the  results  of  which  are  for  compari- 
son with  the  first  or  term  pretest, 
should  be  given  in  the  second  or  third 
week  before  the  end  of  the  semester. 

The  matter  used  for  tests  should 
consist  of  a  short  paragraph  contain- 
ing for  the  most  part  the  commonest 
words.  The  writing  should  be  timed 
and  counted  for  speed.  Then,  each 
pupil's  test  specimen  should  be  com- 
pared with  the  pretest  to  determine 
the  amount  of  improvement  he  has 
made  during  the  term  and  the  qual- 
ity of  writing  in  his  final  test  should 
be  determined  by  comparison  with  a 
scale.  Afterward  the  teacher  should 
make  a  careful,  diagnostic  analysis 
of  the  number  and  kind  of  errors 
which  have  been  made.  From  these 
class  results  the  teacher  may  discover 
some  facts  regarding  the  progress  of 
her  own  class,  but  in  order  to  learn 
how  the  median  of  her  class  compares 
with  that  of  other  similar  classes,  the 
test  results  should  be  sent  to  a  cen- 
tral division  for  compilation  in  a  city 
wide  report.  From  the  statistics  and 
graphs  in  the  city  wide  report,  super- 
visors may  also  learn  many  impor- 
tant facts  for  guidance  and  general 
improvement. 

To  summarize  this  discussion  of  the 
organization  of  handwriting  in  a 
school  system: 

1.  Formal  instruction  in  handwrit- 
ing should  be  provided  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  grades. 

2.  Restoration  instruction  should  be 
provided  in  the  higher  schools. 

3.  The  social  standard  should  be  re- 
quired of  elementary  school  pupils 
and  of  non-vocational  high  school  pu- 
pils. 


4.  Pupils  in  vocational  commercial 
subjects  in  senior  high  school,  even- 
ing high  school  and  vocational  schools 
should  be  required  to  write  at  a  higher 
or  business  standard. 

5.  Teachers  need  training,  first  in 
normal  classes  and  later  for  improve- 
ment in  service. 

6.  The  essence  of  effective  teaching 
is  the  teacher.  It  is  manifested  in  her 
methods,  her  interest,  and  her  spirit 
of  cooperation. 

7.  All  teachers  in  both  elementary 
and  in  higher  schools  should  write  a 
legible  hand  and  should  constantly  co- 
operate in  insisting  upon  correct  writ- 
ing habits. 

8.  Testing  is  an  essential  part  of 
efficient  teaching.  Tests,  like  meth- 
ods, should  be  uniform  throughout  a 
system  and  the  results  should  be  ca- 
pable of  diagnostic  analysis.  A  sta- 
tistical and  graphical  report  of  test 
results  affords  a  basis  for  adjusted 
teaching  procedures. 

9.  Uniformity  of  purpose  may  be 
secured  through  a  course  of  study  and 
a  central  authority  to  administer  it. 

10.  Improvement  in  teaching  will 
result  and  duplication  and  confusion 
will  be  lessened  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  teachers  and  supervisors. 


HANDWRITING  TEACHERS' 
ASSIGNMENT  DICTIONARY 

O inft  selected  words  in  about  600  groups  and  sub' 
^luwSroups  of  2  -  3  -  4  •  5  -  and  6  words,  always 
arranged  to  master  a  definite  target.  Many  lessons 
are  to  be  written  in  columns  then  repeated  in  line 
plan.  The  special  feature  of  weaving  drills  to  at- 
tain   even    spacing    and    skill,    always    creates    keen 

DICTIONARY  ty  TEACHER'S  OUTLINES  40 
cents  each  or  four  for  $1.25.  Stamps  O.  K.  but 
no  checks. 

Address     B.    A.    O'MEALY,      Instructor, 

High  School  of  Commerce 

3400  S.  E.  26th  Ave.,  Portland,  Oregon. 
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Henry  White  Patten 


The  passing  of  Professor  Patten  on 
March  9,  1935  has  removed  from  our 
ranks,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  a 
teacher,  an  expert  penman,  and  a  man 
who  was  loved  for  his  sterling  qual- 
ities of  manhood  and  good  fellowship. 
Professor  Patten  was  a  native  of 
North  Haven,  Connecticut,  having 
been  born  there  in  1860.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  Connecticut  State 
Normal  School  in  1882  and  from  Yale 
University  in  1886.  In  the  first  four- 
teen years  of  his  teaching  career,  he 
was  a  physical  training  teacher  in  a 
New  York  state  normal  school,  in- 
structor in  mathematics  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  Commandant  at  the 
Illinois  Military  Academy,  and  teacher 
of  commercial  subjects  in  a  New  York 
high  school. 

He  went  to  Philadelphia  in  Septem- 
ber, 1900,  where  he  taught  bookkeep- 
ing and  handwriting  in  the  Central 
High  School  until  his  retirement  on 
age  in  1930.  Since  1930,  he  has  de- 
voted his  time  mainly  to  his  collection 
of   the   work   of   expert   penmen.     In 


1934,  however,  upon  the  death  of  Mr. 
Michael  J.  Ryan,  he  was  asked  to  fill 
the  vacancy  thus  created  in  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  Peirce  School  of  Business 
Administration  in  Philadelphia. 

Professor  Patten  was  a  well-known 
and  faithful  member  of  teachers'  as- 
sociations, especially  of  the  Eastern 
Commercial  Teachers'  Association. 
The  collection  of  the  work  of  expert 
penmen,  for  which  he  was  renowned, 
has  frequently  been  exhibited  by  him 
at  conventions  of  this  association  and, 
had  he  lived,  he  would  have  had 
charge  of  the  handwriting  exhibit  at 
the  1935  convention  in  Philadelphia. 

He  was  active  in  Masonic  affairs, 
being  a  member  of  Genesco  Lodge 
and  the  Philadelphia  Consistory.  His 
wife,  Mrs.  Nina  C.  Patten,  and  two 
sisters,  Mrs.  George  B.  Todd,  of  North 
Haven,  Connecticut  and  Miss  Marion 
F.  Patten,  of  Roselle,  N.  J.  survive 
him. 

He  is  buried  at  North  Haven,  Con- 
necticut. 

John  G.  Kirk 


Mr.    Patten    was 

a    familiar    figure    at    penmanship 

conventions    and 

will    be    greatly    missed.       He    was 

an    enthusiastic    pr 

omoter    of    fine    penmanship. 

BUTLER    COUNTY    HANDWRIT- 
ING TEST 

The  second  annual  Handwriting 
Contest  in  Butler  County  Schools, 
Hamilton,  Ohio  was  held  on  March  4, 
under  the  direction  of  Supt.  C.  H. 
Williams.  A  two  minute  test  of  each 
pupil  was  given  in  all  grades  of  the 
schools  under  county  supervision.  The 
papers  were  collected  at  office  of  the 
County  Board  of  Education  and  sent 
to  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship  in 
Columbus,  Ohio  where  the  results 
were  carefully  measured  and  the  win- 
ners in  each  grade  were  selected. 

Much  enthusiasm  was  displayed  by 
pupils  entering  the  contest  and  the 
judges  report  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  handwriting  classes  during  the 
past  year. 

The  following  pupils  are  the  win- 
ners in  the  contest  and  also  were 
awarded  handwriting  certificates: 

Grade  1 

(1)  Johanna     Fields — New     Miami 
Schools 

(2)  Eileen  Magie — Liberty  Schools 

Grade  2 

(1)  Jean  Gillespie — Reily  Township 
Schools 

(2)  Frances       Arnold    —    Morgan 
Township  Schools 

Grade  3 

(1)   Audrey      Carpenter  —  Hanover 
Schools 


(2)   Genevieve  Day — Oxford  Schools 


Grade 

(1) 
(2) 

Grade 
(1) 

(2) 

Grade 

(1) 

(2) 


Grade 
(1) 


(2) 


Lois  Warner — Monroe  Schools 
John     A.     Brosius  —  Hanover 
Schools 


Margaret     McCormack 
Miami  Schools 
Marcella       Ondrovich   - 
Miami  Schools 


Evelyn  Seiter  —  Morgan  Town- 
ship Schools 

Lorainne   Tragesser   —   Venice 
Schools 


Frances  Anne  Miller  —  Lemon 
High  School,  Monroe,  O. 
Agnes  Farmer  —  Lemon  High 
School,  Monroe,  O. 


Grade 
(1) 
(2) 


Doris  Meyer — Amanda  Schools 
Dorothy  Burke  —  Williamsdale 
Schools 


We  extend  congratulations  to  Supt. 
Williams  and  his  teachers  for  the  prog- 
ress made  in  handwriting  classes 
during  the  past  year.  Supt.  Williams 
and  his  teachers  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  good  handwriting  and  are  do- 
ing much  to  stimulate  interest  by  giv- 
ing these  contests.  Others  can  profit 
by  their  experiences. 


Some  very  nice  specimens  have  been 
received  from  R.  E.  Wilmoth,  1374 
Kentucky  Street,  Bowling  Green, 
Kentucky,  who  has  acquired  consider- 
able skill  in  penmanship  during  his 
spare  time. 


B.  H.  White,  1121  Monroe  St., 
Chillicothe,  Mo.,  who  won  a  Profes- 
sional Certificate  some  time  ago  is 
continuing  his  pen  work  under  Mr.  J. 
D.  Rice.  The  ornamental  work  which 
he  is  now  doing  is  giving  him  a  re- 
markable swing  and  touch.  Mr.  White 
has  the  ability  to  become  a  second 
Rice  or  Zaner. 


MADARASZ  GEMS  ?2LCY, 


which  contains  82  specin 
other  work  that  lias  never 
cular  free. 
C.     W.     JONES.    224     Ma 


30    CENTS 


St.,    Brockton.    Ma 


Europe   10  3  5 


AN    ORGANIZATION   OF 

EUROPEAN     EXPERTS     OFFERS 

38  CONDUCTED  TRAIN 

AND  MOTOR  TOURS 

$11   & 

Using    world's    most    luxurious    liners.    Tourist 
Class.       Limited    Membership— Good     Hotels- 
Express  Trains — Complete   Sightseeing. 
Write   for   Booklet 

EUROPEAN  MOTOR  TOURS,  Inc. 

745  Fifth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 

20  Years  of  Travel  Experience  in  Europe. 
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Rush!       Rush! 


"Here  you  are.  a  rush  order  fur  diplomas  wanted  by  four  o'clock— and  your  usual 
high  class  work."  Those  were  the  instructions  which  started  the  enthusiastic  John  R.  Cox 
of  the  Zaner-Bloser  Studio  so  jealously  slinging  ink.  After  Mr.  Cox  had  shed  his  coat  and 
had  tuned  up  his  writing  machinery  one  of  the  other  boys  in  the  studio,  \V.  L.  Newark, 
sketched  Mr.  Cox  in  action — and  what  action!  That  applies  both  to  the  way  the  diplomas 
rolled  out  and  to  the  sketch  which  was  made  not  for  reproduction,  but  for  amusement.  The 
editor,    and   not   the   boys,    is   responsible   for    its   appearing   on    this   page. 

In  addition  to  his  training  in  penmanship  and  engrossing,  Mr.  Newark  studied  art 
in   the   Columbus   Art   School,    Ohio   State   University   and   in   the   East.      He   is   coming   to   the 


HOW  TO  SECURE  A  POSITION 

Copyright  Booklet  tells  how  to  ap- 
ply and  assists  the  teacher  in  securing 
a  position.     Every  Teacher  Needs  It. 
Sent  prepaid  for  50c  in  stamps. 
Rocky  Mountain  Teacher's  Agency 
410  U.  S.  Nat.  Bank  Bldg., 

Denver,  Colo. 
Wm.  Ruffer,  Ph.  D.,  Mgr. 


The  Cover  Design 

The  cover  this  month  was  made  by 
W.  L.  Jarvis,  Faribault,  Minn. 


What  can  you  contribute  in  the  way 
of  a  cover? 


From  M.  Lorenzo  way  down  in  Ha- 
vana, Cuba,  comes  an  interesting 
package  of  specimens  which  are  really 
professional.  This  package  contains 
pen  drawings,  lettering,  ornamental 
penmanship,  engrosser's  script,  busi- 
ness writing,  and  other  pieces  of  en- 
grossing as  well  as  some  reproduc- 
tions of  Mr.  Lorenzo's  work. 

Mr.  Lorenzo  has  been  granted  a  pro- 
fessional certificate.  The  quality  of 
his  work  is  such  that  it  is  inspiring 
to  look  at.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  ex- 
amine it. 


THE   AMERICAN   PENMAN 

America's  Handwriting  Magazine 

Established    1884 

Subscription  price,  $1.25  a  year;  two  years. 
$2.25;  three  years,  $3.00.  Contains  depart- 
ments of  business  writing,  students'  specimens, 
ornate  penmanship,  engrossing,  the  Good 
Writers  Club,  etc.  Timely  articles  on  the 
teaching  of  handwriting  by  leading  authorities. 
Ask  about  the  American  Penman  Certificate 
of   Proficiency. 

Send    15c  for  sample  copy. 

The  American  Penman 

55   Fifth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 


i 


TheMc  Ghee  Studio 

Makers  and  Designers  of 

FINE   DIPLOMAS 

Estimates  furnished 

143   East  State   Street 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


EDWARD  G.  MILLS 

Script  Specialists  for  Engraving  Purposes 
P.  O.  Drawer  982  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  finest  script  obtainable  for  model  illus- 
for  bookkeeping  texts,  business  forms; 
rks  on  correspondence,  arithmetic,  and  for 
ders,  spellers,  etc.     By  appointment  only. 


Catalog  and  Samples  on   Request 

Ask     about     our     Booklet     Diploma 
Original  specimens  of  Brush  and  Pern 
for  sale — Engrossing 

HOWARD  &   BROWN 

ROCKLAND,    MAINE 
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oal    drawing    sketched    from    life    by    J.    Bradford    Hague    of    the 
Haring  Engrossing  Studio,    New  York  City. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Sor 

Commercial  Teachers 

Begins  June  10 — Closes  August  17 

Divided  into  two  terms  of  five  weeks  each.  One 
of  the  first,  if  not  the  first  college  in  the  United 
States,  to  give  teacher  training.  This  Summer 
School  has  been  nationally  attended  for  many  years. 
It  is  designed  for  teachers  who  want  professional 
training  or  more  educational  credits  or  better  posi- 
tions. Also  for  young  people  who  want  to  become 
teachers. 

Twelve  hours  of  college  work  offered.  Gradua- 
tion here  means  certification  in  most  states.  Hard 
work.  Recreation.  Pleasure.  Students  from  nearly 
everywhere.  Terms  reasonable.  Living  conditions 
excellent.  Better  schedule  and  stronger  staff  than 
usual. 

Ask  for  full  particulars. 

Address  COLLEGE  of  COMMERCE  of  the 
BOWLING  GREEN  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY,  INC. 

At   the    gate   of   Mammoth    Cave    National    Park — 
Bowling  Green,  Ky. 


Summer  School 

You  can  attend  the  Zanerian  any  time 
during  the  summer  and  take  special  work  in 

Methods  of  Teaching 

Supervision 

Blackboard  Writing 

Business  Penmanship 

Professional  Penmanship 

Ornamental  Penmanship 

Engrossers'  Script 

Text  or  Diploma  Lettering 

Engrossing 

Illuminating 

Commercial  Lettering 

Come  and  spend  a  profitable  summer 
and  prepare  for  something  better. 

Whether  you  are  a  student,  teacher  or 
professional  you  are  urged  to  come  to  The 
Zanerian  where  you  can  improve  your  pen- 
manship, your  teaching,  and  your  earning 
ability. 

The  Zanerian  has  trained  thousands 
and  has  helped  them  to  secure  good  positions. 
It  can  help  you. 

Prepare  for  the  future. 

The  Zanerian  College 
of  Penmanship 


612  North  Park  St. 


Columbus,  Ohio 
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For  Students  of  Engrossing 


ZANERIAN  MANUAL  OF  ALPHABETS 
AND  ENGROSSING 


The    greatest    colle' 

practical  engrossing 
er  published.  Revised 
ition,  about  one-half 
being 


and 


Price,   postpaid,   $2.50. 

PLAIN   USEFUL   LETTERING,    32   pages _ 25c 

SOENNECKEN  LETTERING  PENS 

These    are    the    pens    tha 


for  exe- 
ityles  of  let- 
tering, German  Text,  Old  Eng- 
lish, etc.,  etc.  For  making  or 
filling  names  in  diplomas,  en- 
grossing resolutions,  for  ledger 
headings,  or  in  fact  for  execut- 
ing any  kind  of  practical,  rapid 
lettering,  these  pens  are  the  best 
made.  There  are  a  few  other 
numbers  of  these  pens  than  are 
oned      here,      but      these 


»E^r5 


•'', 


lll.lliiiiiiiiinin 


Single    pointed    pen,    9    numbers — 
1.  IV2.  2,  2>/2.  3,  3'/2,  4,  5,  and  6 


welve 


Double   Lettering   Holde: 


1  complete  set  of  these  twelve  Pens.  Nos.  1,  V/i,  2.  2</2.  3,  31/2.  4.  5. 
and  6  single  pointed,  and  Nos.  10,  20  and  30  double  pointed,  post- 
paid   $  .35 

1   dozen    of    any    numbers    (assorted    as   desired)    single   pointed    25 

1   dozen    of   any   numbers    (assorted   as   desired)    double   pointed   60 

Less  than   a  dozen  single   pointed   pens,   2   for  5c.   and  less  than   a 
dozen   double   pointed,   5c  each. 

'/t   gross   of   any   one   number   single   pointed   pens,    postpaid 50 

1   gross   of   any   one   number   single   pointed   pens,    postpaid   1.75 

Va   gross   of   any   one   number   double    pointed    pens,    postpaid   1.50 


'INKHOLDER" 

Lettering    Pens, 
ink    dipping    is    necessary    when 
holder    is    used.      Saves    time    anc 
when    one    has    considerable    wor 
Each,   10  cents. 


INKS 

Zanerian   India.   Postpaid   40c 

Zanerian    Gold,    Postpaid    25c 

Arnold's  Japan,  Postpaid  50c 

PAPERS 

Zanerian  5  lb.,  Express  Coll $1.50 

Zanerian   No.   9,   Express   Coll 80 

Artificial  Parchment  (16x21)  6  sheets 

postpaid    1-50 

Genuine  Sheepskin  (16x21)  1  sheet  postpaid  2.50 

White  Cardboard  (22V2x28M>)  6  sheets 

postpaid    -90 


TEXT  LETTERING   AND   ENGROSSING 
COURSE    BY    CORRESPONDENCE 

Our  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing  Course 
will  train  you  to  handle  a  broad  pen  successfully, 
to  letter  diplomas,  and  do  broad  pen  lettering 
for  all  occasions.  It  covers  in  twelve  lessons 
alphabets  like  the  American,  Unretouched  and 
Retouched  Old  English,  German  Text,  Shading, 
etc.  Teachers  can  profitably  take  this  course,  as 
well  as  those  who  are  going  into  the  engrossing 
business.  Lettering  as  a  business  or  as  a  sideline 
is  very  profitable.  You  can  become  quite  skillful 
by  faithfully  following  this  course. 

Price  of  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 

Course   (including  manual)   $12.00 

Supplies  for  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 
Course  2.85 


ADVANCED   ENGROSSING   COURSE 
BY  CORRESPONDENCE 

Our  advanced  Engrossing  Course  supplements 
our  Roundhand  and  Text  Lettering  and  Engros- 
sing courses.  It  covers  standard  alphabets,  as 
the  Egyptian,  Roman,  Medial,  Old  English,  etc. 
It  covers  the  work  from  fundamentals  of  letter- 
ing to  the  making  of  elaborate  resolutions,  etc.  It 
will  train  you  to  make  initial  letters,  borders, 
scrolls,  alphabets,  resolutions,  memorials,  testi- 
monials, diplomas  and  most  of  the  things  done 
by  engrossers.  This  course  lays  a  good  founda- 
tion, and  if  after  completing  it  you  desire  to  go 
higher  you  can  attend  the  Zanerian  and  complete 
your  training  in  a  short  time.  The  Text  Letter- 
ing and  Engrossing  course  should  be  taken  before 
the  Advanced  Engrossing  course. 

Price  of  Advanced  Engrossing  Course 

(including  text)    $12.00 

Supplies  for  Advanced  Engrossing  Course       2.25 


THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 


612  North  Park  St. 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


The  Educator  Certificate,  No.  10 

Size  12  x  16  inches,  price  50  cents 


THE  EDUCATOR,  as  a  monthly  penmanship  magazine, 
not  only  presents  the  best,  most  inspiring  and  prac- 
tical   lessons    in    penmanship,    but    also    grants    a 
beautiful  Certificate. 

Subscribers  to  THE  EDUCATOR  who  follow  a  series 
of  lessons  given  therein  and  attain  a  grade  of  80%  may 
secure  this  certificate. 

The  standard  is  a  normal  one  and  should  be  attained 
by  all.  A  certificate  is  a  credit  to  the  possessor.  It 
means  that  the  person  has  acquired  an  excellence  in  pen- 
manship that  will  be  a  valuable  asset  through  life. 

To  secure  this  certificate,  you  must  write  a  good 
business  hand  and  in  a  business-like  manner.  The  writing 
must  be  more  than  merely  legible,  but  it  need  not  be 
perfect.  Moreover,  it  needs  to  be  smooth  in  quality  of 
line,  neat  in  appearance,  orderly  in  arrangement  and 
written  freely  with  mainly  arm  movement  and  with  no 
shade. 

Write  for  club  rates  on  THE  EDUCATOR.  Every 
student  and  teacher  interested  in  penmanship  should  be 
a  subscriber. 
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A  greatly  reduced  illustration  of  The  Educator  Certificate.  Any 
teacher  who  wishes  to  interest  pupils  in  this  certificate  may  have 
a  sample   on  request. 
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Size  10 Yi  x  16  inches,  price  50c 


AFTER  winning  either  the  High  or  Business 
School,  or  The  Educator  Certificate,  students 
should  work  for  the  Advanced  Certificate,  by 
practicing  from  Zaner-Bloser  Manual  144,  Zaner- 
Bloser  Manual  96  or  Junior  High  School  Manual. 
The  standard  for  this  certificate  is  85%  on  the 
Zaner-Bloser  Scale,  which  means  that  the  writing 
must  be  better  than  the  average  high  school  pupil's 
work.  If  you  desire  to  write  a  fine  hand  that  will 
attract  attention  in  the  business  world,  win  this 
certificate. 


INFORMATION   REGARDING 

other  certificates  such  as  Primary,   Grammar,  High    School,    Blackboard,    Professional    will    be    sent 
on  request.     Ask  for  Certificate  Circular. 


THE  ZANI 

Penmanship  Specialists 


612  North  Park  Street 


Columbus,  Ohio    : 


JUNE,  1935 


No.  10 


Published    monthly   except    July    and    August   at    612    N.    Park    St.,    Columbus.    O..    by    the   Zaner-Bloser   Company.      Entered 
matter  November   21,    1931.   at   the  post  ofEce  at  Columbus,   O.,   under  Act   of  March   3.    1879.      Subscription   $1.25   a  year. 
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IN  CHICAGO 

Auditorium  hotel  rooms  are 
large,  spacious  and  comfortable 
with  beds  that  were  really  made 
for  restful  slumber. 


Live  on  Michigan  Avenue,  close 
to  the  Loop,  when  you  visit 
Chicago.  Enjoy  the  traditional 
luxury  of  the  Auditorium  Hotel 
—  yours  now  at  an  extremely 
moderate  cost. 


GEO.  H.  MINK,  Mgr. 


AUDITORIUM  Hotel 


MICHIGAN    AVENUE    AT    CONGRESS     ST. 


NEW  STANDARD 
Typewriting 


NATHANIEL  ALTHOLZ 

Director   of   Commercial    Education 

Board  of  Education 

City  of  New  York 

AND 

CHARLES  E.  SMITH 

Specialist  in 
Typewriting   Instruction 


Trainer  of 

every  World's  Professional 

Typewriting    Champion. 


Meets  the  common  problems  of  the  type- 
writing classroom. 

Permits  a  simple  and  progressive  method 
of  teaching. 

Is  meeting  with  the  widespread  approval 
of  typewriting  teachers  everywhere. 

An  important  contribution  to  typewriting 
instruction. 


Pitman  Publishing  Corporation 


2  West  45th  Street 


New  York 
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School    Activities 

The  National  Extra  Curricular  Magazine 

Our  Best  Testimonial  and  proof 
of  unusual  Reader  Interest — 

....  the  number  of  School 
Activities  readers  has  in- 
creased 400%  during  the 
depression ! 


Many  of  our  readers  tell  us  that  their  copies  of  School 
Activities  are  in  constant  demand  not  only  in  their 
schools    but    at    church    and    other    community    functions. 


Subscription  Rate — $2.00  per  year 
($1.50  Cash  With  Order) 


The  School  Activities  Pub.  Go. 

1013  WEST  SIXTH  STREET 
TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


Are  You  Abreast  of  the 
Newest  Developments 

In  the  Teaching  of 
Commercial  Subjects? 

Advancements,  new  perspectives,  better  ways  to  ac- 
complish more,  have  taken  place  in  the  teaching  of 
shorthand,  typewriting,  and  other  commercial  sub- 
jects, just  as  they  have  in  other  fields  of  education. 

Teachers  of  commercial  subjects,  and  those  prepar- 
ing to  enter  this  profession,  will  find  the  Gregg 
Normal  Session  a  source  of  inspiration,  and  an  in- 
valuable aid  to  efficient  teaching. 

Attractive  courses  of  study,  an  unusually  strong 
teaching  staff,  and  other  exclusive  features  are  of- 
fered. Decide  now  to  take  this  important  step  to 
self-advancement.     Write  today  for  Bulletin  about 

The  1935  Normal  Session  Beginning 
July  1  and  Closing  A  ugust  9 

The  Gregg  College 

6  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 


YOUR  PROFESSIONAL 
ADVANCEMENT 

This  year  of  1935  will  not  be  the  year  to  seek  a 
position  that  pays  a  larger  salary  but  it  may  be  the 
year  for  you  to  secure  a  position  that  offers  greater 
opportunities. 


Enroll  in  our  Reliable  Placement  Bureau 

and 

Let  us  Help  You 


THE  OHIO  TEACHERS  BUREAU 

H.  Ray  Wagner,  Director 
1952  N.  High  Street  Columbus,  Ohio 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Sor 

Commercial  Teachers 

Begins  June  10— Closes  August  17 

Divided  into  two  terms  of  five  weeks  each.  One 
of  the  first,  if  not  the  first  college  in  the  United 
States,  to  give  teacher  training.  This  Summer 
School  has  been  nationally  attended  for  many  years. 
It  is  designed  for  teachers  who  want  professional 
training  or  more  educational  credits  or  better  posi- 
tions. Also  for  young  people  who  want  to  become 
teachers. 

Twelve  hours  of  college  work  offered.  Gradua- 
tion here  means  certification  in  most  states.  Hard 
work.  Recreation.  Pleasure.  Students  from  nearly 
everywhere.  Terms  reasonable.  Living  conditions 
excellent.  Better  schedule  and  stronger  staff  than 
usual. 

Ask  for  full  particulars. 

Address  COLLEGE   of   COMMERCE   of   the 
BOWLING  GREEN  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY,  INC. 

At   the   gate   of   Mammoth   Cave   National   Park — 
Bowling  Green,  Ky. 


Summer  School 


You  can  attend  the  Zanerian  any  time 
during  the  summer  and  take  special  work  in 

Methods  of  Teaching 

Supervision 

Blackboard  Writing 

Business  Penmanship 

Professional  Penmanship 

Ornamental  Penmanship 

Engrossers'  Script 

Text  or  Diploma  Lettering 

Engrossing 

Illuminating 

Commercial  Lettering 

Come  and  spend  a  profitable  summer 
and  prepare  for  something  better. 

Whether  you  are  a  student,  teacher  or 
professional  you  are  urged  to  come  to  The 
Zanerian  where  you  can  improve  your  pen- 
manship, your  teaching,  and  your  earning 
ability. 

The  Zanerian  has  trained  thousands 
and  has  helped  them  to  secure  good  positions. 
It  can  help  you. 

Prepare  for  the  future. 

The  Zanerian  College 
of  Penmanship 


Maximum  Beauty, 
Permanence  and  Visibility 

QNLY  jet  black  ink,  such  as  HIGGINS'  ETERNAL 
w  BLACK  WRITING  INK  will  give  your  writing 
these  outstanding  advantages. 

The  sharp  contrast,  the  crisp,  uniform  lines  of 
HIGGINS'  BLACK  WRITING  INK  on  white  paper 
have  an  attraction — as  well  as  a  practical  value,  that 
is  daily  converting  many  penmen.  Forever  black  and 
permanent,  the  superiority  of  decorative  penmanship 
and  all  other  types  of  writing  in  HIGGINS' 
ETERNAL  INK  is  immediately  apparent. 
TRY  HIGGINS'  ETERNAL  BLACK  WRITING  INK 
and  see  for  yourself,  10c  the  standard  2-oz.  bottle.  At 
most  good  stationers',  druggists  and  Woolworth  stores. 
Chas.  M.  Higgins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  271   Ninth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

HIGGINS' 

Eternal    black    Writing  Ink 


Printing... 


our  SERVICE 


is 


Catalogs 
Price   Lists 
Color  Work 
Publications 
House  Organs 
Mailing  Pieces 

Stationery 

Loose  Leaf  Record  Sheets 

Factory  and  Office  Forms 

Special  Blank  Book  Manufacturing 

Pen  Ruled  Forms — They  save  the  eyes 

May  We  Serve  You? 


■<& 


612  North  Park  St. 


Columbus,  Ohio 


&i 
Kfifcst 


wins  <s,  <Lmn®aAN,  ywc 

PRINTERS        MAn520J 

'A 


2-»0  North  fourlhSl.  Columbus. Oh.O 


'flsUf^ 


Cil  your  horn,  in  Phi»ad.lph.a. 

lhe   Roof    Garden...  J?   ^ 
Walton   Gardens  .  .  •  rmiu 
only  sidewalk  cafe. 

Rates  begin  ot  $2-50 


School   Scissors 

FOR  SALE 

Priced  Low  for  Immediate  Disposal 


BLUNT  END  STYLE— 4  INCH 

Stamped  Steel,  Blunt  End  School  Scissors.  Full 
Nickel  Plate.     Steel  Rivet.  7c  each  while  they  last. 

SHARP  POINTED  STYLE— 5  INCH 

Stamped  Steel,  Semi-Point  School  Scissors.  Highly 
Nickel  Blades  and  ground  insides,  steel  rivet.  14c 
each  while  they  last. 

The  Zaner-Bloser  Company 

Columbus,  Ohio 


SINCE   1858  ' 


THE  BEST  PEN  NAME 


No.  1  COLLEGE 

Bright    steel,    extra    fine 
point,     double     elastic 
action.       The     el 
action     of    this    pen 
has     never     bi 
duplicated. 


/  /j?  J  x  J  6  //"/ 


THE  ONE  NAME 
that  means  WRITING 

L70R  more  than  seventy-five  years  almost  every 
youngster  who  has  been  taught  to  write  has 
known  the  name  Spencerian.  The  name  has  always 
been  associated  with  the  finest  writing  instruments 
that  can  be  made  and  also  with  beautiful  penman- 
ship. All  told  there  are  more  than  half  a  hundred 
different  types  of  Spencerian  Steel  Pens.  Among 
them  will  be  found  pens  which  range  from  an  extra 
fine  point  with  the  famous  Spencerian  "double 
elastic"  action  to  an  extra  broad  stub  with  stiff 
action.  In  between  the  two  extremes  are  fine, 
medium-fine,  dome,  turned  up — in  fact  every  possible 
degree  of  point  for  distinctive  penmanship.  Each 
pen,  individually  hand  finished  and  hand  tested, 
easily  outlasts  several  pens  of  ordinary  make. 

Samples  of  the  Spencerian  School  and  Com- 
mercial Series  Steel  Pens  and  literature  covering 
the  Spencerian  "Expert  Penman"  Fountain  Pen  will 
be  sent  upon  request. 

SPENCERIAN   PEN  COMPANY 


347  Broadway, 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Business    Mathematics 


Principles  and  Practice 

By  R.  ROBERT  ROSENBERG,  M.C.S^C.  P.  A.,  Dickinson  High  School,  Jersey  City,  N.J. 


What  do  you  want  above  all  else  in  a  business  mathematics  text?  You  would  require- 


D 


A  text  that  will  give  you  the  maximum  help  in  developing  accuracy  and 
speed  in  the  handling  of  the  fundamental  processes  of  arithmetic.  Such 
a  text  would  have  to  be  written  by  an  experienced  teacher  and  tried 
out  in  his  classrooms  for  several  years. 

"Business  Mathematics,"  written  by  a  teacher  of  fifteen  years'  experi- 
ence was  used  in  the  author's  classroom  for  five  years  prior  to  publica- 
tion— and  with  exceptional  success. 

A  text  that  is  filled  with  arithmetical  problems  selected  directly  from 
frequendy  recurring  business  situations  by  someone  who  is  actually 
engaged  in  that  branch  of  business  in  which  the  arithmetic  of  business 
predominates.  Who  would  be  better  qualified  to  make  this  selection 
than  a  practicing  certified  public  accountant? 

The  author  of  "Business  Mathematics"  is  not  only  an  experienced 
teacher;  he  is  a  certified  public  accountant  in  the  New  York  Metro- 
politan area. 


A  simple  teaching  plan  that  may  be  adapted  to  your  own  conditions  and 
all  the  necessary  illustrative  material  and  teaching  suggestions  that 
should  accompany  a  modern  text. 

"Business  Mathematics"  is  above  all  else  teachable  and  rich  in  supple- 
mentary teacher  materials.  It  is  available  in  pad  form  or  in  book 
form — one  edition  for  a  complete  one-year  course;  another  edition  for 
an  intensive  90-period  course. 

You  will  like  this  pace-setting  course,  developed  in  the  classroom  of  the  author 
— an  experienced  instructor  and  a  certified  public  accountant.  May  we  send 
you  an  examination  copy?    Address  our  nearest  office. 

Business  Mathematics — Exercises,  Problems,  and  Tests  (pad  form)  Part  I....       $  .60 

Part  II .._... 80 

Business  Mathematics — Principles  and  Practice  (book  form,  complete) 1.40 

Business  Mathematics — Essentials  (book  form,  brief  course) 1.20 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


New  York        Chicago  Boston         San  Francisco  Toronto         London  Sydney 
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Brief  Report  of  The  Eastern  Commercial 
Teachers  Association 


The  38th  annual  meeting  of  the 
E.  C.  T.  A.  which  was  held  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  April  17,  18,  19,  and  20, 
was  by  common  consent  pronounced 
the  best  meeting  the  association  has 
held  in  many  years.  It  was  the  larg- 
est in  attendance.  Over  2200  were 
actually  in  attendance. 

All  of  the  sectional  meetings  were 
crowded  and  the  programs  were  en- 
joyed by  all. 

Much  of  the  success  of  this  meet- 
ing was  due  to  the  untiring  efforts 
of  the  Philadelphia  men  and  women 
who  put  the  convention  over  in  such 
great  shape.  John  G.  Kirk,  director 
of  commercial  education  in  Philadel- 
phia, was  the  local  chairman. 

The  association  is  growing  by  leaps 
and  bounds  and  the  goal  for  1936  is 
3000  members. 

The  banquet,  the  second  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  association,  was  an 
occasion  long  to  be  remembered.  There 
were  640  members  present.  Leo 
Zollo  and  his  N.  B.  C.  orchestra 
furnished  the  music.  The  banquet 
speaker  was  Douglas  Malloch  who 
entertained  the  members  with  his  wit 
and  humor.  Dr.  Theodore  J.  Grayson, 
of  University  of  Penna.  was  the 
toastmaster. 

Prof.  F.  G.  Nichols  was  presented 
with  the  association  Honor  Medal. 

The  banquet  was  followed  by  danc- 
ing. 

The  business  meeting  was  attended 
by  more  than  600  members. 

The  special  program  for  private 
school  teachers  and  executives  was 
an   added  feature   this   year  and  the 


sectional  meetings  of  this  group  were 
very  well  attended.  Mr.  E.  S.  Donoho, 
president  of  the  Strayer-Bryant  & 
Stratton  College,  Baltimore,  was  gen- 
eral chairman. 

The  Penmanship  Section  was  pre- 
sided over  by  Grover  C.  Greene,  Prin. 
of  Penmanship  department.  Banks 
College,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Some  of 
the  speakers  who  participated  were 
Harold  J.  Hudson,  Beacom  College 
Wilmington,  Del.;  H.  M.  Sherman  and 
Clarence  L.  McKelvie,  both  of  State 
Teachers'  College,  Westchester,  Pa. 

The  penmanship  exhibits  are  always 
a  rare  treat  and  this  year's  exhibit 
was  above  the  average. 

The  1936  meeting  will  be  held  in 
New  York  City,  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
April  8,  9,  10  and  11,  1936. 


,    State    Dept.    of    Public    Inst 
N.   J.      Ppcs.   E.   C.   T.   A.,    1 


For  the  first  time  in  38  years  a 
woman  was  elected  president  of  the 
association — Miss  Catherine  F.  Nulty, 
assistant  professor  of  commercial 
studies  at  the  University  of  Vermont. 
Miss  Nulty  has  served  the  association 
well  in  the  past  and  under  her  able 
leadership  the  New  York  meeting 
promises  to  be  a  record  breaker. 

The  new  officers: 

President — Catherine  F.  Nulty,  As- 
sistant Professor  in  Secretarial  Stud- 
ies, University  of  Vermont. 

Vice  President — Clyde  B.  Edge- 
worth,  Director  of  Commercial  Educa- 
tion, Baltimore,  Md. 

Secretary — Harry  I.  Good,  Director 
of  Commercial  Education,  Buffalo 
N.  Y. 

Treasurer — Arnold  M.  Lloyd,  Prin- 
cipal, Banks  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Members  of  Executive  Board  for 
three  years — Sadie  L.  Ziegler,  Secre- 
tary, Rider  College,  Trenton,  N.  J.  and 
Peter  Agnew,  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, New  York  University,  N.  Y. 

Other  members  of  the  Executive 
Board  are: 

Editor  of  Yearbook — Dr.  William 
Odell,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University.  New  York. 

Nathaniel  Altholz,  Director  of  Com- 
mercial Education,  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, New  York  City. 

P.  J.  Harman,  Director,  Strayer  Col- 
lege, Washington,  D.  C. 

Harold  W.  Cowan,  Head  of  Com- 
mercial Dept.,  Dedham  High  School, 
Dedham,  Mass. 


(Continued  on  page  27) 
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Lessons  in  Handwriting 


by  Alonzo  F.  Myers,  Nelle  Slye  Warner  and  E.  A.  Lupfer 

No.  10 


Read  and  ponder  over  the  rules  given  below. 

Too  much  practice  is  wasted  because  of  undirected  effort. 

Be  sure  that  you  have  the  right  ideals  in  mind  then  go  ahead  and  practice,  practice,  practice. 


At  this  time  of  the  year  we  should  review  our  handwriting,  trying  to  strengthen  weak  letters  and  to  make 
the  work  as  a  whole  have  a  better  general  appearance. 

We  are  presenting  a  set  of  capitals.  After  making  a  set  of  capitals  compare  it  with  sets  made  previously. 
Take  each  letter  individually  and  analyze  it.  Use  the  alphabet  on  page  10  frequently.  Compare  parts  of  letters 
which  are  similar  in  form.  Be  sure  that  every  letter  in  the  alphabet  is  unmistakably  legible.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  have  a  disinterested  party  see  if  he  can  decipher  each  one  of  your  letters  with  ease.  To  do  this,  cover  up  all 
but  the  letter  under  consideration. 


■a, 
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Practice  the  following  words  with  the  capitals.     Give  special  attention  to  the  formation  of  capital  and  small  letters. 


£Z^£2^L^L~^C^7-lU!Ls 


Select  other  interesting  words  to  write.    When   practicing  the  capitals  use  exercises  on  page  12. 


Writing  should  be  neat  and  legible.Avoid  blots  and  smeared  places. 
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This  copy  will  aid  you  to  analyze  the  letters.  It  is  surprising  the  large  number  of  similar  strokes  appearing 
in  different  letters.  Most  of  these  strokes  are  formed  either  from  the  direct  or  indirect  ovals.  Study  and 
practice  of  this  kind  makes  for  uniformity  and  beautiful  appearance. 


'■~S    .--' 


.  .  .         c        ■        .  5    i 


If  your  muscles  are  tight,  get  them  into  shape  by   making   some   oval   exercises.     There   are   probably  no 
better  exercises  than  the  ovals  to  get  the  muscles  into   shape  for  real  penmanship  practice. 


We  are  presenting  the  alphabet  this  time  used  in  words.    Use  the  exercise  on  page  12. 
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Try  to  discover  in  your  work  some  part  of  a  letter  or  word  which  can  be  improved,  for  after  you  have  dis- 
covered a  mistake  you  can  correct  it  by  practice. 


^£-£-<4>  /Z^A-^€^C-'L^/. 


The  following  are  a  few  suggested  sentences  for  practice.     These   sentences,   of   course,   tie   up   penmanship 
with  the  English  lesson.     Construct  similar  sentences  using  don't,  doesn't,  lie,  saw,  said  and  have  gone. 


C^-?7-7^7^Z/,      (^^77-£~^^L-^L^ 


Like  in  many  things  today  there  is  a  marked  laxness  in  punctuation.  However,  the  careful,  intelligent 
writer  is  recognized  by  some  of  the  little  things  like  punctuation.  Watch  your  punctuation!  Notice  the  quotation 
marks  and  the  commas,  etc.,  in  the  sentences  above. 
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These   exercises  should   be  used  in   practicing  difficult  letters  in  the  preceding  copies. 
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The  Development  of  Handwriting  Skill 


by  MAGDALENE  GUEQUIERRE 

Supervisor  of  Handwriting,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

No.  10 
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HANDWRITING  TEST 
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This  test  measures  the  results  of  your  year's  work. 
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SATISFACTORY  HANDWRITING  STANDARD  FOR  GRADE  SEVEN 
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SATISFACTORY  HANDWRITING  STANDARD  FOR  GRADE  EIGHT 
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Penmanship  in  Modern  Business 

By  Irving  R.  Garbutt,  Director 
Commercial   Education   and    Penmanship,    Cincinnati   Public   Schools 

(A  talk  given  at  the  National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation) 


It  is  a  general  notion  or  belief  that 
Handwriting  has  no  place  and  is  not 
used  to  any  extent  in  modern  busi- 
ness. However,  as  general  as  this  no- 
tion may  be,  and  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  much  machinery  and  many 
labor-saving  devices  in  business  of- 
fices, a  good  handwriting  is  still  nec- 
essary and  is  valued  as  highly  by  the 
business  man  as  in  former  times. 

Office  devices  and  machines  have 
not,  and  cannot  wholly  take  the  place 
of  handwriting  in  the  modern  business 
office.  It  is  true  that  much  of  the 
posting  on  ledger  sheets  is  being  done 
on  posting  machines,  but  posting  is 
only  a  part,  and  in  many  instances, 
a  small  part,  of  the  permanent  records 
of  the  modern  office.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  a  very  large  percent- 
age of  business  today  is  done  on 
credit,  (about  97  per  cent)  it  is  at 
once  obvious  that  the  bookkeeping  for 
this  exchange  of  values  must  be  done 
somewhere,  somehow,  and  by  some- 
one in  a  book  of  entry  and  too,  ex- 
cept possibly  the  ledger  posting,  the 
pen  is  the  instrument  used  in  making 
the  record.  Records  of  this  sort,  or 
any  other  permanent  records,  includ- 
ing the  figures,  must,  of  necessity,  be 
legible. 

In  order  to  have  some  very  definite, 
authentic  information  on  the  use  and 
value  of  Handwriting  in  business 
houses  as  they  are  conducted  at  pres- 
ent, I  sent  three  questions  to  a  num- 
ber of  the  larger  and  outstanding 
business  firms  in  Cincinnati.  These 
firms  represent  various  types  of  busi- 
ness, Manufacturing,  Banking,  Insur- 
ance, Publishing,  and  some  others,  at 
least  two  in  each  type  of  business. 

Survey 

Subject:  Penmanship 
Nature:  Business  Houses 
Place:  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Time:  October,  1934 
Purpose: 

(a)  To  find  out  to  what  extent 
Handwriting  is  used,  at  pres- 
ent, in  making  permanent  of- 
fice records. 

(b)  If  business  firms  still  think  that 
legible  Handwriting  is  desirable 
and 

(c)  Is  the  Handwriting  of  an  ap- 
plicant for  an  office  position 
considered  as  one  of  the  ele- 
ments in  his  or  her  application. 


To  this  end  the  following  questions 
were  submitted: 

1.  To  what  extent  is  Handwriting 
used  in  your  organization  in  (a)  Mak- 
ing permanent  records,  (b)  Bookkeep- 
ing records,  (c)  Records  that  are  filed, 
and  (d)  Inter-house  communications? 

2.  In  your  organization  is  good,  leg- 
ible Handwriting  desirable? 

3.  In  considering  the  application  of 
several  people  for  a  general  office  po- 
sition in  your  organization  would  their 
Handwriting  be  one  of  the  elements 
in  this  consideration? 


Irving    R.    Garbn 


The  answers  to  these  questions, 
from  office  managers  or  personnel  di- 
rectors are  quoted  as  follows: 

1.  (a)  Handwriting  is  used  in  mak- 
ing permanent  records  only  inso- 
far as  certain  bookkeeping  rec- 
ords are  concerned. 

(b)  In  the  bookkeeping  records 
about  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the 
records  are  made  by  hand  and 
the  balance  by  bookkeeping  ma- 
chine. 

(c)  All  records  that  are  filed, 
other  than  some  bookkeeping  rec- 
ords, are  typewritten. 

(d)  Practically  all  inter-house 
communications  are  typewritten. 

1.  (a)  To  the  extent  of  just  a  few 
departments  and  a  constantly  de- 
creasing number  of  clerks  (on 
books) . 

(b)  See  (a). 

(c)  Very  little. 


(d)   Almost  none. 

1.  (a)  20% 

(b)  50% 

(c)  60% 
(b)   10% 

1.   (a)  Not  at  all. 

(b)  50% 

(c)  Not  at  all. 

(d)  Very  little. 

1.  (a)  All  recording  of  orders  and 
sending  of  samples  done  by  hand 
on   kardex  records. 

(b)  All  ledger  accounts  posted 
by  machine.  The  head  account- 
ant, however,  still  prefers  pen 
and  ink  in  her  work  which  is  on 
reports,  etc. 

(c)  Nearly  all  typewritten. 

(d)  Nearly  all  typewritten. 

1.   (a)   15% 

(b)  15% 

(c)  15% 

(d)  15% 

1.  With  the  exception  of  letter-writ- 
ing, where  the  typewriter  is  used 
very  extensively,  I  would  say 
that  Handwriting  is  a  very  im- 
portant factor  of  our  work.  This 
is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
most  of  our  records,  including 
sales  records,  bookkeeping  rec- 
ords, and  statistical  records  of 
all  sorts  are  prepared  by  hand, 
as  we  find  this  to  be  the  speed- 
iest and  most  economical  form  of 
preparation.  Even  in  our  inter- 
departmental correspondence  we 
use  Handwriting  to  quite  some 
degree.  In  all  of  this  we  lay 
particular  stress  on  legible  fig- 
ures. 

1.  A,  B  and  C. 

2.  Yes. 

2.  Yes,  wherever  used.  As  I  have 
said,  the  size  of  such  work  has 
been  diminishing  in  the  recent 
years. 

2.  Yes,  very  much.  There  are  some 
positions  where  it  is  so  much  de- 
sired that  employees  otherwise 
eligible  are  denied  the  position 
because  of  poor  or  illegible  Hand- 
writing. 

2.  Yes. 

2.  Yes,  because  everyone  in  the  of- 
fice has  a  certain  amount  of  writ- 
ing in  longhand  to  be  read  by 
others  in  the  office. 

2.  Yes. 
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2.  Emphatically,  yes.  As  a  specific 
example,  there  are  a  number  of 
departments  in  our  office  who 
employ  a  large  number  of  cleri- 
cal workers,  and  the  amount  of 
typing  done  in  some  of  these  de- 
partments is  very  small — prac- 
tically all  of  the  work  and  rec- 
ord-keeping is  done  by  hand. 

2.  Absolutely,  a  very  important  fea- 
ture. We  have  found  in  a  good 
many  instances  that  individuals 
who  have  a  legible  Handwriting 
make  poor  numbers.  In  teaching 
Handwriting  stress  on  the  mak- 
ing of  numbers  should  be  made 
to  improve  the  condition  just 
mentioned.  The  writing  of  legi- 
ble numbers  is  highly  essential 
in  all  manufacturing  organiza- 
tions. 

3.  This  would  depend  on  the  posi- 
tion applied  for.  If  it  were  a 
bookkeeping  position,  a  good 
Handwriting  would,  of  course,  be 
desirable,  however,  intelligence 
would  be  the  main  factor  in  de- 
ciding as  to  the  person  to  fill  the 
position. 

3.  Yes. 

3.  Yes.   Particularly  numerals. 

3.  Yes. 

3.  We  have  several  positions  in 
which  it  is  very  essential  that  we 
hire  a  person  that  writes  a  good 
hand.  Our  experience  in  hiring 
girls,  most  of  whom  have  at- 
tended Cincinnati  Schools,  shows 
that  practically  all  employees 
write  a  legible  hand  and  this  fea- 
ture has  not  been  given  special 
emphasis.  We  require  that  ap- 
plications for  employment  be 
made  in  pen  and  ink. 

3.  Yes. 

3.  The  answer  to  this  question  is 
"yes."  In  fact,  within  the  past 
few  months  one  of  our  depart- 
ment managers  refused  to  accept 
a  person  for  a  position  that  was 
open  in  that  department  based 
entirely  on  the  fact  that  the 
Handwriting  of  the  individual 
was  not  good,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  all  other  qualifications  were 
exceptional. 

3.  Yes.  Because  a  test  specimen  of 
their  Handwriting  (including 
numbers)  is  taken  at  the  time 
that  application  is  made. 


The  Left-Handed  Child 

We  have  many  of  these  in  our 
schools.  They  are  much  talked  about. 
The  poor  teacher  worries  about  them; 
the  Psychologist  analyzes  them;  the 
penmanship  teachers  differ  widely  as 
to  the  right  methods  of  teaching  them, 
but  in  spite  of  them  all,  the  poor  kid 
is  still  left-handed  and  wonders  what 
it  is  all  about. 


Nervousness,  impediment  in  speech, 
eye  strain  and  many  other  ills  are 
said  to  result  if  a  normal  left-handed 
child  is  made  to  write  with  his  right 
hand.  Some  could  prove  this  they 
said,  and  others  said  they  did  not  be- 
lieve a  word  of  it.  Coming  in  con- 
tact with  all  these  differences  of  opin- 
ion and  varying  theories  and  being 
aware  that  I  did  not  know  a  thing 
about  it,  I  thought  that  I  would  try 
to  find  out,  so  I  made  a  study  of  the 
whole  situation  in  the  Elementary 
Schools  of  Cincinnati  including  Grades 
2  through  the  8th. 

The  Study  and  its  results  are  as 
follows: 

A  Survey  and  Study  Made  in  the 
Interests  of  Obtaining  Informa- 
tion in  Regard  to  Students  who 
Write   With   the   Left  Hand 

A  survey  and  study  of  the  entire 
student  body  in  the  Elementary 
Schools  was  made  during  the  fall 
months  of  1925,  to  uetermine  the 
number  of  pupils  who  write  with  the 
left  hand.  The  following  question- 
naire was  submitted: 


HANDWRITING  NOT 

A  LOST 

ART 

Manufacture 

of  lead 

pencils  in- 

creased  from  a 

value  of 

eight  mil- 

lion  in  1914  to 

twenty-four  million 

in  1927. 

1.  How  many  left-handed  children 
in  class  writing  with  the  left  hand? 

2.  How  many  left-handed  children 
in  class  who  do  most  or  all  of  their 
writing  with  the  right  hand? 

3.  How  many  left-handed  children 
in  class  who  are  writing  with  right 
hand  in  the  writing  period? 

4.  How  many  children  in  class  have 
some  marked  form  of  nervousness  or 
speech  defect? 

(a)  How  many  of  this  group  are 
right-handed  children? 

(b)  How    many   write   with    the 
left    hand  ? 

(c)  How   many    are    left-handed 
but  write  with  the  right  hand? 

The  result  of  this  study  is  herewith 
tabulated: 

Total  number  of  pupils  in  the  sur- 
vey   34316 

Total  number  of  right-handed  pu- 
pils   33201 

Total  number  of  left-handed  pu- 
pils   1115 

Question    1 Total  632 


Question  2 Total  483 

Question  3 Total  889 

Question   4 Total  995 

Question  4-a Total  856 

Question  4-b Total     76 

Question  4-c Total     63 

Percentage  of  speech  defect  of 
right-handed    pupils 2.6 

Percentage  of  speech  defect  of  pu- 
pils who  write  with  the  left  hand  12. 

Percentage  of  speech  defect  of  pu- 
pils who  are  left-handed  but  write 
with  the  right  hand  7.1 


This  study  shows  rather  conclus- 
ively that  changing  from  left  hand  to 
right  hand  has  no  material  effect  upon 
the  speech  and  that  there  are  as 
many  children  who  have  speech  de- 
fect writing  with  the  right  hand  as 
there  are  children  with  a  speech  de- 
fect writing  with  the  left  hand.  We 
are  making  a  special  effort  in  all  of 
our  penmanship  instruction  to  see  to 
it  that  the  paper  for  left-handed  chil- 
dren is  placed  in  the  correct  position. 
The  instruction  in  this  connection, 
given  to  the  special  teachers  of  writ- 
ing and  also  to  class-room  teachers, 
is  as  follows:  "Writing  with  the  left 
hand  is,  at  the  best,  difficult  and  awk- 
ward, but  especially  so  when  not  done 
in  the  right  way;  and  probably  three- 
fourths  of  the  left-handed  writers 
write  in  the  wrong  way.  They  place 
their  paper  in  practically  the  same  po- 
sition as  it  is  placed  for  right-handed 
writing.  This  forces  the  writer  to 
place  his  hand  and  pen  above  the  line 
of  writing  and  necessitates  moving 
the  entire  arm  eight  lo  ten  times  in 
writing  across  the  page.  When  done 
in  this  way  the  writing  is  invariably 
cramped  and  illegible  and  it  is  a  pain- 
fully laborious  performance  for  the 
writer. 

"The  paper  in  left-handed  writ- 
ing should  be  placed  just  opposite 
to  the  position  for  right-handed  writ- 
ing, thus  making  it  easy  and  natural 
for  the  writer  to  do  his  work  with  the 
hand  and  pen  below  the  line  of  writ- 
ing. This  is  not  a  theory,  but  a  fact 
that  is  being  demonstrated  daily  in 
our  schools;  for  we  do  have  many  left- 
handed  writers  who  do  their  writing  in 
the  right  way  and  write  legibly,  rap- 
idly, and  with  ease.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  change  this  bad  habit  once 
it  is  formed,  but  comparatively  easy 
to  teach  the  right  way  in  primary 
grades.  First  and  second  grade  teach- 
ers should,  therefore,  see  to  it  that 
all  children  who  write  with  the  left 
hand  learn  to  do  so  in  the  right  way, 
and  with  the  paper  in  the  correct  po- 
sition for  left-handed  writers. 

"In  addition,  special  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  question  of 
lighting  the  desk  at  which  the  pupil 
is  working,  so  that  he  should  not  be 
writing  within  his  own  shadow;  that 
is,  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that 
the  left-handed  writer  has  the  same 
benefit  of  lighting  that  is  secured  for 
the  one  who  uses  his  right  hand." 
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Selling  Penmanship 


By  Zula  B.  Marsh,  Mole  Hill,  W.  Va. 


Back  in  63  B.  C.  Cicero  called  the 
Roman  people  together  in  the  Forum 
to  explain  to  them  the  activities  of 
the  state.  Today  the  Forum  has  van- 
ished yet  the  people  are  demanding 
to  know  not  only  what  is  transpiring 
in  state's  affairs  but  in  the  school- 
room as  well.  They  demand  a  fair 
return  for  the  money  spent  in  both  of 
these  places.  In  the  government 
phase  of  this  question  we  are  not  pri- 
marily interested  but  in  the  school 
phase  we  feel  a  deep  concern.  How 
shall  we  as  teachers  persuade  the  pub- 
lic that  our  work  is  meriting  the 
money  spent  on  it  ?  How  shall  we  as 
penmanship  teachers,  convince  the 
public  that  penmanship  is  not  an  ex- 
tra subject  to  be  dropped  from  the 
curriculum  with  the  first  indication 
of  financial  difficulty,  that  penman- 
ship is  a  vital  part  of  the  child's  edu- 
cation? 

The  method  of  Cicero  is  obsolete. 
It  was  in  the  quest  of  new  and  con- 
vincing methods  that  I  planned  and 
presented  the  program  I  am  about  to 
explain  to  you. 

This  program  which  was  presented 
before  the  Parent  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion of  the  Ellenboro  Junior  High 
School,  Ellenboro,  W.  Va.  was  es- 
sentially a  program  to  demonstrate 
the  need  of  good  penmanship  to  the 
individual  and  to  the  public. 

For  the  first  number  of  the  pro- 
gram I  went  to  American  history  to 
find  a  source  that  would  sufficiently 
emphasize  the  importance  of  penman- 
ship. I  selected  events  from  history 
in  which  the  use  of  the  pen  had  been 
a  fundamental  necessity.  I  arranged 
these  events  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
present  them  to  the  audience  as  if 
they  were  mural  paintings. 

From  back  stage  an  announcer 
made  the  explanation  that  we  were 
going  to  visit  a  picture  gallery  in 
which  we  would  see  people  placed 
about,  so  as  to  give  the  effect  of  a 
painting.  Then  as  a  means  of  intro- 
ducing the  first  painting  the  announc- 
er asked.  "Do  you  remember  the 
spirit  of  patriotism  that  surged  in 
every  American  heart  at  the  time  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  writ- 
ten?" The  curtains  opened.  Students 
dressed  in  colonial  costumes  were 
grouped  around  a  table  in  a  manner 
indicative  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
signing  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. John  Hancock  was  seated  at 
the  table.  Two  students  crossed  in 
front  of  the  stage  and  paused  to  dis- 
cuss the  picture  as  visitors  do  in  a 
museum. 


In  this  same  manner  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  the  Louisiana  Purchase, 
the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation  and 
the  writing  of  The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner were  treated.  In  each  instance 
the  conversation  carried  on  by  the 
visitors  emphasized  the  part  penman- 
ship played. 

In  securing  facts  for  the  second 
number,  Do  you  know,  I  found  the 
Educator  of  untold  help.  Here  I  chose 
startling  facts  about  penmanship  or 
the  effects  of  poor  penmanship  and 
read  them  to  the  audience.  In  order 
to  create  a  more  vivid  impression  and 
to  eliminate  the  risk  of  tiring  the 
audience  each  one  of  these  facts  was 
illustrated  by  a  cardboard  drawing. 
As  an  example  the  announcer  back 
stage  read  this  statement,  "The  total 
revenue  derived  during  the  year  of 
1929  from  letters  and  the  sale  of 
packages,  which  because  they  were  so 


What  are  you  doing  to  advertise 
your  work  in  handwriting  ?  Have 
you  held  any  exhibits?  Have  you 
put  on  any  penmanship  plays  or  in 
any  way  tried  to  show  the  parents 
and  school  officials  results  which 
you  have  secured  in  handwriting? 


poorly  addressed  could  not  be  sent  to 
their  destination  was  $249,485.61,"  as  a 
student  crossed  the  stage  carrying  a 
cardboard  on  which  was  written  $249,- 
485.61.  Nine  more  such  facts  were 
read  and  illustrated  in  this  manner. 

The  last  number  struck  the  note  of 
complete  originality.  Here  I  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  the  distress  that 
might  be  caused  an  adolescent  boy, 
a  freshman  in  high  school,  who  wished 
to  write  to  his  first  girl,  a  dainty  and 
exacting  girl,  but  felt  that  his  writ- 
ing was  too  poor  to  do  so.  This  idea 
I  developed  into  a  one  act  play.  The 
adolescent  boy,  Jimmy,  has  received 
a  box  of  candy  from  his  girl,  Mary, 
and  as  the  scene  opened  he  is  seen 
trying  to  write  her  a  letter  of  thanks, 
but  he  tears  up  each  attempt  because 
of  the  poor  writing.  He  tells  his  par- 
ents he  is  writing  a  theme  for  school, 
a  fact  which  is  disproved  when  three 
of  his  playmates  come  in  and  want 
him  to  go  sleigh  riding  and  explain 
to  his  mother  that  they  haven't  any 
theme  to  write.  Jimmy  must  then 
explain  the  embarrassing  situation  to 
his  father  who  suggests  that  he  get 
his  mother  to  write.    When  father  ex- 


plains the  affair  to  mother,  Sue, 
Jimmy's  younger  sister,  hears.  Then 
follows  a  razing  for  Jimmy  who  lives 
in  fear  lest  Sue  tell  his  school  chums 
or  Mary  herself.  The  end,  however,  is 
happy  when  Mary  unexpectedly  comes 
to  visit  Jimmy  and  suggests  that  since 
Jimmy  doesn't  have  a  writing  teacher 
in  his  school  she'll  show  him  how  her 
teacher  teaches  her.  The  last  scene 
shows  Jimmy  sitting  at  a  table  and 
Mary  is  saying,  "Sit  erect;  feet  flat 
on  the  floor;  use  arm  movement." 

On  this  same  night  we  held  our 
writing  exhibit.  This  exhibit  through 
the  whole-hearted  cooperation  of  the 
Ellenboro  principal,  W.  F.  Moyers  and 
the  following  class  room  teachers: 

1.  Gertrude  McCullough 

2.  Grace  Scott 

3.  Doris  Garner 

4.  Genevieve  Gabbert 

5.  Harlan  Hogue 

6.  Ray  Garret 

7.  Frankie  Lanham 

was  attractively  displayed.  The  larg- 
est crowd  in  the  history  of  the  school 
to  attend  a  display  of  the  students' 
work  was  present. 

In  presenting  this  program  and  in 
exhibiting  the  work  done  by  the  pu- 
pils I  feel  that  I  met  with  a  measure 
of  success  in  selling  Penmanship  to 
the  patrons.  At  least  the  program  re- 
minded them  that  the  need  for  pen- 
manship has  not  passed  with  the  com- 
ing of  the  typewriter;  the  display  in- 
formed them  of  the  improvement 
special  instruction  in  penmanship  has 
made  in  their  children's  writing — two 
objectives  for  which  I  was  striving. 


INTERNATIONAL,  CONTEST 

The  Third  Annual  International 
Commercial  Schools  Contest  will  be 
held  June  27  and  28  at  the  Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago. 

The  contest  is  international  in 
scope  and  students  studying  short- 
hand, typewriting,  bookkeeping,  dic- 
tating machines  and  machine  calcu- 
lation are  eligible  to  enter  the  con- 
test. For  further  details  write  to  W. 
C.  Maxwell,  Mgr.,  Hinsdale  High 
School,  Hinsdale,  Illinois. 

Other  members  of  the  executive 
committee  are:  Marion  F.  Tedens, 
Chicago  Board  of  Education,  Chicago, 
111.  D.  G.  Beighey,  Western  Illinois 
State  Teachers'  College,  Macomb,  111. 

About  twenty-five  prominent  com- 
mercial educators  are  on  the  advisory 
board. 
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The  Left-Handed  Child 

By  Frank  N.  Freeman,  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology,  University  of  Chicago. 
(Reprinted  from  Correlated  Handwriting  Teachers'  Manual) 


The  ordinary  conditions  of  writing  are  favorable  to 
right-handed  writing  and  not  so  favorable  to  left-handed 
writing.  In  the  case  of  the  left-handed  writer  his  hand 
sometimes  obstructs  his  sight  of  what  he  has  written. 
Again,  unless  he  writes  backhand,  the  strokes  are  not 
made  toward  the  body  which  seems  to  be  the  most 
natural  direction.  These  considerations  have  led  many 
writing  teachers  and  supervisors  to  hold  that  all  children 
should  be  taught  to  write  with  their  right  hands. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  four  per  cent  of  persons 
are  naturally  left-handed.  Some  scientists  believe  they 
have  evidence  which  proves  that  to  force  a  really  left- 
handed  person  to  write  with  his  right  hand  is  injurious 
to  his  nervous  system  and  may  cause  speech  difficulty. 

The  safest  practice  is  to  try  gently  to  induce  the  child 
who  uses  his  left  hand  to  use  his  right — first  at  the 
blackboard  and  then  at  the  seat.  If  he  yields  to  per- 
suasion without  difficulty  it  may  be  assumed  that  he  is 
not  strongly  left-handed.  If  he  resists  strongly  or  comes 
back  again  and  again  to  his  left  hand  it  is  better  to  allow 
him  to  use  it. 

A  great  deal  of  the  difficulty  in  left-handed  writing 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  child  is  not  taught  to  take 
the  position  suited  to  the  left  hand.  He  places  the  paper 
in  the  position  for  right-handed  writing  and  then  twists 
his  hand  over  above  the  writing  or  shoves  the  pen  along. 
He  should,  of  course  place  his  paper  in  the  reverse  posi- 
tion from  that  required  in  right-handed  writing. 

If  a  child  in  the  intermediate  or  upper  grades  writes 
fairly  well  with  his  left  hand,  in  the  proper  position, 
he  should  not  be  disturbed.  If  he  writes  in  the  incorrect 
position  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  induce  him  either 
to  use  his  right  hand  or  to  adopt  the  correct  position 
with  his  left  hand. 


POSITION 

The  Body.  The  child  should  s.'t  well  back  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seat.  The  body  should  lean  slightly  forward, 
bending  at  the  hips  and  not  at  the  waist.  The  feet 
should  rest  on  the  floor  in  such  a  manner  as  to  steady 
the  body  and  help  the  child  maintain  a  good  sitting 
posture.     The  child  should  face  the  desk  squarely. 

The  Arms.  The  elbows  should  be  near  the  edge  and 
corners  of  the  desk.     The   right  arm  should  be   raised 


slightly  in  the  beginning,  and  until  the  habit  of  using 
the  arm  instead  of  wiggling  the  fingers  is  established. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  raising  the  elbow  too 
high  above  the  desk. 

The  Hands.  The  right  hand  should  hold  the  pencil 
between  the  thumb  and  the  first  and  second  fingers.  The 
end  of  the  first  finger  should  be  at  least  one  inch  from 
the  end  of  the  pencil.  The  left  hand  should  hold  the 
paper  along  the  left  side,  and  it  should  shift  or  move 
the  paper  sidewise  and  upward  as  one  writes  across  and 
down  the  page. 

The  Pencil.  The  pencil  should  be  held  between  the 
thumb  and  first  and  second  fingers.  It  should  be  held 
loosely  and  point  toward  the  shoulder.  The  pencil  should 
be  large  and  sharpened  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustrations.  The  lead  should  never  be  pointed;  only  the 
wood  cut  away.  A  string  tied  tightly  around  the  pencil 
about  one  inch  from  point  helps  to  keep  the  little  fingers 
from  creeping  down  too  close  to  the  pencil  point.  By  put- 
ting the  first  finger  in  front  of  the  string  and  the  thumb 
back  of  it,  correct  adjustment  of  these  fingers  is  secured, 
for  the  thumb  should  be  kept  back  of  the  first  finger. 


A  good  Position  Promotes  Self  Control,  Health 
and  Good  Writing.  It  is  an  evidence  of  Successful 
Teaching. 


The  paper  should  be  ruled  the  long  way,  with  lines  not 
less  than  one-half  inch  for  the  first  year  and  three- 
eighths  inch  apart  for  the  second  year,  and  should  be 
about  eight  by  ten  inches  in  size.  It  should  be  placed 
nearer  the  right  than  the  left  side  of  the  desk,  and 
turned  as  shown  in  diagram. 

Remember,  that  posture  of  body,  location  of  arms, 
pencil  holding,  and  angle  of  paper  are  all  important  and 
must  be  secured  if  health  and  efficiency  are  to  be  pro- 
moted. 

It  is  well  also  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  right  mechan- 
ical adjustment  of  the  parts  which  go  to  make  up  the 
writing  machine  is  vital  and  of  first  importance. 

In  the  beginning,  only  the  pencil  should  touch  and 
glide  upon  the  paper.  Later  on,  the  hand  should  glide 
upon  the  finger  nails  or  tips.  Confidence  in  the  arm  in- 
stead of  the  fingers  to  do  the  writing  can  best  be  estab- 
lished, in  the  shortest  time,  by  keeping  the  hand  free 
of  the  paper.     See  illustrations  herewith. 


CORRECT  WAY  TO  HOLD  THE  PAPER 


Left-Handed  Position 


Right-Handed   Poeiti 
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CILLOTT  STEEL  PENS 


and    today    the    name    "Giliott"    stands    (or    the 
highest   in   quality. 

School— Nos.  1066,  1096,  41,  51,  61,  71, 
81,  91. 

Flourishing,  Ornamental  and  Fine  Commer- 
cial Writing— Nos.  1,  601EF,  601F,  603EF, 
603F,    604EF,    604F. 

Send  10c  for  samples  of  either  of  the  above 
groups. 

JOSEPH    CILLOTT  &  SONS.    LTD. 
93    Chambers    St.  New    York    City 


Thousands   should    send    DIME    Quick,    Before    price 

(toes     up     for     this     Beautiful     book     of     60     pages. 

Wonderfully      received      clear      around      the      World. 

D.    L.    STODDARD 


FOR  QUICK  SALE 

Owing  to  impaired  health  and  hearing,  the 
owner  of  a  26  year  old,  two-teacher  school,  in 
the  West,  with  20  typewriters,  Burroughs  Bank 
Posting  Machine,  Burroughs  Calculator.  Multi- 
graph.  Mimeograph,  and  other  equipment  to 
accommodate  100  students,  ideal  location,  low 
rent,  good  attendance  in  both  day  and  evening 
is  offered  for  $1,000.00,  half  cash,  half  in  ten 
equal  payments  beginning  October  1,  1935. 
deferred  payments  to  bear  6%  interest. 
Address  Box  649,  Columbus,  Ohio 

%  EDUCATOR 


Mai,  20c  do;  ,  in  script,  25c.  Leather,  so- 
lutions. S5.00.   including  name 
_._mped   in  gold,   and    paper,   $6.00 
^fiS+nji/    CMcnas,  Resolutions,  Testimonials 


EDWARD  G.  MILLS 


p.  o, 


•ipt  Specialists  fo 
Drawer  982 


Engraving  Purposes 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  finest  script  obtainable  for  model  illus- 
trations for  bookkeeping  texts,  business  forms; 
works  on  correspondence,  arithmetic,  and  for 
readers,  spellers,  etc.     By  appointment  only. 
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Practical  Engrossing 

By 
E.  H.  McGhee,  McGhee   Studio,   143  E.   State   Street,  Trenton,   N.  J. 


abrMghttklmn0^i|mlupttt3tU£ 

fllir^fghi|klinno|rptiiDinxp 


1234561830 


This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  engrossers  and  those  with  ability  to  do  lettering  have  about  as  much 
work  as  they  can  handle,  lettering  diplomas,  certificates  and  similar  work.  Resolve  now  to  perfect  your  lettering 
so  that  you  will  be  ready  to  earn  some  money  by  this  time  next  year. 

Study  carefully  the  above  Old  English  Letters. 

Send  your  work  to  The  Educator  for  free  help. 


These   cards  and   many   more   of   equal   beauty   have   been   received    from    H.    H.    Funk,    306    Oakdale    Avenue,    Glenside,    Pa.      Mr. 
Funk's  cards  are   neat  and  refined.      His   lettering  and  script  cards  were    especially    appealing    to    us. 
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These  second  grade  specimens  were  written  by  pupils  in  the  Fairview  School,  Fairview,  West  Va.  The  reproduction  above  is  about  half  the  size 
of  the  original  writing  which  was  on  one-half  inch  ruled  paper.  Notice  the  legibility  of  all  of  the  letters  and  the  freedom  and  ease  with  which  this 
writing  was  done.  It  surely  is  a  pleasure  to  teach  handwriting  to  pupils  where  the  large  free  writing  is  used.  Making  the  writing  large  in  the  primary 
grades  brings  it  within  the  scope  and  ability  of  the  pupils. 

The  upper  left  specimen  was  written  by  Dortha  Haught  and  the  upper  right  by  Alice  Gregg.  The  lower  left  specimen  was  written  by  Chester  Wilson 
and    the   lower   right    by   Lee   Floyd.      Miss   Lillie   Toothman    is    the   teacher   who   is   to   be   complimented   on   her  efficiency   in   handwriting. 


by    Mildred    Erie 
r  surely   there   is 


Shadyside,    Ohio.       We    wish    that    more    public    school    teachers    would    lei 
■iter   way   of   inspiring   pupils   than   by   being   able  to  demonstrate. 
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A   very  skillful   signature    written   by   E.    W.   Bloser 


UTIQUIITTE. 

by   Frank  Martin.  Bos/on. 


Results  of  Penmanship  Contest,  May,  1935 


Department  of  Handwriting,  N.  J.  State  Teachers'  Association 


Awards 

1.  Plaque — To  First  Team  in  State 

Sixth  Grade — Moorestown 
Eighth  Grade — Newark 
High   School — Orange 

2.  Individual  Prizes 

First — Margate  City 
Sixth  Grade        Second — Moorestown 
Third — Moorestown 

First — Newark 
Eighth  Grade     Second — Newark 
Third — Newark 

First — Orange 
High  School       Second — Moorestown 
Third — Orange 
Loving  Cup 
Newark 262  Points 

System  winning  greatest  number 
of  points 

Schools  6th  8th  H.  S  .T.  P. 

1.  Newark  64   (136)  62     262 

2.  Orange  19  (60)  (112)   191 

3.  Moorestown  (69)     24  38     131 

4.  Red  Bank  68  30  ....       98 

5.  Burlington  0  24  69       93 

6.  Margate 

City  61         0  ...  61 

7.  Plainfield  35  35 

8.  Atlantic  City  30       30 

9.  Union  City         0       26  26 

10.  Gloucester 

City  ....       15         ....       15 

11.  Bayonne  11        0        ....       11 

12.  Woodstown         0         0  8         8 


13.  Englewood  ....  6 

14.  Roebling  ....  4 

15.  Westfield  3 

16.  Egg  Harbor  0  0 


325     325       325     975 


....  Did  not  enter. 
0  Entered,  but  did  not  place. 

Judges 

C.  P.  Gard,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
H.  M.  Sherman,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
E.  A.  Lupfer,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Excerpts  from  Judges'  Letters 

"I  found  judging  a  difficult  task 
since  there  are  so  many  good  papers. 
Compliments  to  your  New  Jersey 
teachers." 

"Think  the  New  Jersey  teachers  are 
doing  a  commendable  piece  of  work. 
Success  to  you." 

"It  was  a  difficult  task  to  select  the 
winners.  I  do  not  know  when  I  have 
judged  a  contest  where  there  have 
been  so  many  fine  papers." 

Committee  on  summarizing  results  of 
judges'  reports 
Chairman,    Susan    Larzelere — Cam- 
den,   N.    J.;    Ruthanna    Spear — 
Gloucester,  N.  J.;   Clara  L.  Har- 
rison— Florence    Twp.;     Florence 
E.   Sharp — Camden,  N.  J. 
Enola  M.  Morgan,   Chairman,  Con- 
test Committee 
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A    BOOST    FOR    BETTER 

HANDWRITING 

It  is  fortunate  for  school  children 
and  the  public  when  an  author,  with 
a  following  of  readers  numbering  into 
the  millions,  has  the  courage  to  speak 
frankly  about  some  of  the  shortcom- 
ings of  our  educational  systems. 

In  expressing  his  views  recently  on 
penmanship,  O.  O.  Mclntyre  did  a 
real  service  to  penmanship. 

He  criticized  the  lack  of  interest 
many  schools  and  teachers  display  in 
penmanship  for  he  considers  penman- 
ship one  of  the  most  valuable  accom- 
plishments one  can  acquire  in  school. 
He  points  out  that  good  handwriting 
is  a  mark  of  distinction  and  that  it 
does  more  to  secure  a  position  than 
a  stack  of  references. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Mclntyre  that 
children  are  taught  many  things  in 
school  which  are  fascinating  but  do 
not  have  the  value  of  good  handwrit- 
ing which  is  used  every  day  in  school 
and  later  in  life. 

He  deplores  the  illegible  writing  of 
some  of  his  friends  and  compliments 
the  beautiful  writing  of  others  who 
have  been  fortunate  in  attending 
school  where  penmanship  has  been 
given  proper  attention. 

Such  articles  do  make  people  think 
and  be  more  conscious  of  their  writ- 
ing, especially  those  in  charge  of  the 
training  of  children. 

Thousands  of  schools  are  teaching 
handwriting  in  an  interesting,  effici- 
ent way,  correlating  it  with  other 
school  subjects,  and  giving  sufficient 
drill  to  acquire  skill  in  forming  let- 
ters, words  and  sentences  which  re- 
sults in  handwriting  of  a  very  com- 
mendable quality. 

By  the  use  of  large,  free  writing 
primary  children  today  are  able  to 
far  surpass  the  work  of  primary 
children  in  the  bygone  days  when 
they  were  taught  small,  cramped  writ- 
ing. All  in  all  handwriting  has  and 
is  moving  forward,  but  there  are 
many  places  and  teachers  who  need 
to  give  more  attention  to  handwrit- 
ing, otherwise  their  pupils  will  be 
handicapped  with  poor  handwriting 
which  will  constantly  provoke  criti- 
cism. 

It  is  hoped  that  Mr.  Mclntyre's 
article,  which  was  written  with  the 
very  highest  motives,  will  induce  some 
of  the  schools  which  have  been  slight- 
ing penmanship  to  give  it  sufficient 
attention  to  secure  legible,  service- 
able handwriting. 

We  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Mclntyre, 
upon  your  keen  analysis  of  a  situa- 
tion which  needs  attention. 

We  believe  most  sincere  penman- 
ship teachers  and  educators  will  join 
us  in  asking  for  more  of  such  helpful 
articles. 

Editor 
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DESIGNING    AND 
ENGROSSING 

By  E.  L.  BROWN 
Rockland,  Maine 


Herewith  is  shown  a  decorative  bit 
of  pen  and  brush  work  for  your  at- 
tention. The  acanthus  leaf  always 
works  in  nicely  for  decorative  initials 
and  similar  purposes  and  requires 
much  serious  study.  Draw  very  ac- 
curately in  pencil  then  outline  design 
in  pale  water  color  similar  in  tint  to 
that  of  the  following  washes.  We 
used  lampblack  and  red  on  the  orig- 
inal drawing.  Aim  for  transparency 
in  the  tones  and  this  result  can  only 
be  obtained  when  color  is  used  in  gen- 
erous quantities.  Tilt  drawing  and  the 
color  will  follow  the  brush.  Use  one 
brush  for  color  and  another  moistened 
with  clean  water  for  blending  pur- 
poses. Always  use  waterproof  ink  on 
wash  drawings.  Study  color  values. 
Use  Chinese  white  in  clean  pen  for 
finishing  touches. 


Catalog  and  Samples   on   Request 
Ask     about    our    Booklet    Diplomas- 
Original  specimens  of  Brush  and  Penwork 
for  sale — Engrossing 

HOWARD  &  BROWN 

ROCKLAND,    MAINE 


TheMc  Ghee  Studio 

Makers  and  Designers  of 
FINE   DIPLOMAS 
Estimates  furnished 


A  NEW  DEAL 
In  Penmanship 

n  make  you  an  expert  pen- 
._  by  mail,  and  I  will  furnish 
the  material  for  you  to  practice 
with  as  follows:  A  Fountain  Pen. 
Penholder,  Steel  Pens,  Paper,  and 
Ink.  Write  for  details  and  my 
book,  "How  to  Become  an  Expert 
Penman."  FREE!  Your  name  « 
written  on  a  card  if  you  enclos 
postage.      Write  today! 


II    be    elegantly 
stamp    to    pay 


SIGNATURE    PRINTING    CUTS 

Let  us  prepare  a  cut  of  your  signature  in  beau- 
tiful, dashy  business  or  ornamental  penman- 
ship.  We  can  perfect  your  style  or  can  create 
an  entirely  new  combination.     Write  for  prices. 

Zaner-Bloser   Company 
Columbus,   Ohio 


O, 


^r 
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T.  M.  TEVIS 


Box    2B-C,    Chillicothe,    Mo 


TEACHERS,   we   place   you.     Write   For   Information. 


Our 

Field 


ROCKY  MT.  TEACHERS' AGENCY 


410  U.  S.  NATL.  BANK  BLDG. 


United 
States 


Largest  Teachers'  Agency  in  the  West. 
We  enroll  only  normal  and  college  graduates. 
Photo  copies   made   from  original,   25   for  $1.50.      Copyrighted   Booklet, 
"How  to  Apply  and  Secure  Promotion,  with  Laws  of  Certification  of  West- 
ern States,  etc.,  etc.,"  free  to  members,  50c  to  non-members.     Every  teacher 
needs  it.  Write  today  for  enrollment  card  and  information.  Established  1906. 
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Summit  County  Penmanship  Contest 

Each  year  Summit  County  Schools,  Akron,  Ohio,  hold  a  handwriting  contest  under  the  direction  of  County 
Superintendent,  C.  A.  Flickinger.  This  contest  has  done  much  to  raise  the  standards  of  handwriting  in  the  dif- 
ferent grades.  Each  year  as  we  examine  the  specimens  we  notice  a  decided  improvement.  This  year  235  stu- 
dents merited  our  Grammar  Grade  Certificate  and  206  our  Certificate  of  Excellence  in  Handwriting. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Flickinger  and  his  corps  of  teachers  upon  the  excellent  work  they  have  done. 


• 

3-3  <A£    -  '                    ;■  >s._. 

Third  Grade  Specimens   Selected  from  Summit  County  Contest  Papers. 

These  are  all  third  grade  specimens.  Notice  the  free,  easy  writing  and  the  extreme  accuracy  of  the  letter 
forms.  This  shows  what  can  be  done  by  pupils  who  have  been  taught  large  free  correlated  writing  in  the  first 
and   second  grades. 

The  upper  left  specimen  was  by  Harold  West,  Sawyerwood  School,  Miss  Gustely,  teacher,  lower  left  by 
Ellen  Dethloff,  Krumroy  School,  Mrs.  Nichols,  teacher,  upper  right  by  Wade  Herkimer,  Sawyerwood  School,  Miss 
Gustely,  teacher,  lower  right  by  Doris  Heupel,  Roosevelt  School,  Miss  Krumroy,  teacher. 


An  attractive  signature  attached 
to  a  club  of  subscriptions  is  hereby 
acknowledged  from  V.  E.  Nielson, 
Manager  of  The  California  College  of 
Commerce,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 


SIGNATURES 

will  send  a  package  of  15  cards  show- 
r  of  the  most  artistic  ways  for  writing 
With  each  order  I  will  include  a 
:cimen  of  Card  Carving.  Cards  are 
i  bold,  dashy  style  that  will  please, 
utiful  specimen  of  bird  flourishing  will 
in  the  package.     Circular  free. 

A.  W.  Dakin 

,in  St.  Syracuse,   N.   V. 


D 
qu 
W 

Whi 
sign 
est. 

c. 

Blank  Cards 

for 

Card  Writers. 

te.    Tinted,    Colored,    Comic    and 
cards,    prices   and    samples   free    or 
Written    cards    15    cents    per    d 

KNECHTEL.  Box  176,   Harrisville, 

Bird 

Pa. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


books 


Our  readers  a 
but  especially  in  books  of 
commercial  teachers,  including 
educational  value  and  books  o 
All  such  books  will  be  briefly  reviewed  in  these 
columns,  the  object  being  to  give  sufficient  de- 
scription   of    each    to    enable    our    readers    to    de- 


>ks  of  merit, 
and  value  to 
special 
subjects. 


Flourishing  Gems  from  the  Masters, 

edited  and  published  by  D.  L.  Stod- 
dard, Ft.  R.  4,  Box  141,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana,  paper  cover,  60  pages.  This 
is  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of 
Mr.  Stoddard's  book,  "Gems."  The 
book  contains  work  from  Fritch,  Da- 
kin,  Dennis,  McKee,  Asao,  Madarasz, 
Mills,  Gaskell,  Bloser,  Zaner,  Court- 
ney, Tamblyn,  Farley,  Colmenero, 
Todd,  Flickinger,  Tower,  Taylor, 
Isaacs,  Lupfer,  Morgan,  Clark, 
Duncan,  Greene,  Malone,  Behrens- 
meyer,  Hovis,  Canan,  Dyke,  Lamp- 
man,  Karlen,  Ames,  Moore,  Leib, 
Stoddard  and  others. 

The  book  is  very  inexpensive  and  worthy  of  a 
place  in  any  penman's  library.  Mr.  Stoddard  is 
spending  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money  further' 
ing   the   interests  of  fine  pen   work. 


In  The  Living  Way,  by  Charles  C. 
Conner,  author  of  Conner's  Lightline 
System  of  Shorthand,  E.  Northfield, 
Mass.  Published  by  The  Driftwind 
Press,  North  Montpelier,  Vt.  Cloth 
cover,  159  pages. 


A  book  of  seventeen  chap 
ethics  and  literature  written 
The    author's    style,    like 

pithy  sentences   many  of  which,    in   part   or   whole 
are  suitable  for  quoting.     A  wide  acquaintance 
literature   is  displayed   throughout   the  work. 


ature    life, 
language. 


th 


This  book  will  appeal 
interpretive  values.  It  i 
aspirations   of   the    readers. 

It  is  a  book  with  fine  ( 
full  of  bright  suggestive  * 
today. 

The   whole   content   of  the   book   wi 
public    or    private    libraries    for    both 


who    read    for 
rage    the    best 


adapt   it   to 
eading    and 


Jbes.  Meadows-Draught . 
Business  Col/e%e,Shrevepart,La 


LOYALTY! 

Loyalty:  To  me,  that's  the  sweet- 
est word  in  the  English  language.  To 
be  loyal  to  one's  self,  sweetheart,  wife, 
husband,  parents,  friends,  school, 
church,  employer — what  can  be  finer? 

Loyalty:  It's  the  one  guarantee  of 
one's  love,  devotion,  and  fidelity?  It's 
the  one  evidence  of  genuine  character. 
It  holds  families  and  friends  together. 
Likewise,  it  holds  organizations  to- 
gether and  builds  businesses. 

Loyalty:  It's  a  priceless  possession. 
It  has  to  be  born  in  one.  It  cannot 
be  bought  or  sold.  Like  other  human 
traits,  it  may  be  cultivated,  developed, 
increased;  but  it  must  be  inherent  in 
one  to  begin  with. 

Loyalty:  Everything  we  are  con- 
nected with  deserves  it.  It's  the  fore- 
runner and  the  crown  of  SUCCESS 
in  any  line! 


COMMON  SENSE 

Some  one  has  said  that  common 
sense  is  not  common  at  all;  that  it  is 
very  uncommon  or  rare.  If  we  used 
more  common  sense,  most  of  us  would 
get  along  better  in  the  world. 

How  many  of  us  stop  when  we  want 
something,  or  want  to  do  something, 
to  ask  ourselves  whether  it  is  best  for 


Thirty  Years  of  Distinctive  Service  to  Teacher  and  Employer 
Our  specialty   is   placing   commercial   teachers.      Our  candidates   have 
been  sent  to  every  state  and  several  foreign  countries.    Let  us  help  you.    j 
Continental  Teachers'  Agency,  Bowling  Green,  Ky.   ! 

A  very  beautiful  reproduction  of  a 
drawing  of  Yale  University  in  1878 
has  been  received  from  A.  L.  Papanti, 
818  Chapel  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
who  made  the  sketch  from  one  made 
by  his  father  years  ago.  The  drawing 
is  historically  correct  in  its  reproduc- 
tion of  the  old  buildings  which  are 
quite  different  from  the  modern  build- 
ings which  now  house  the  university. 


BOOKS  AND  PEN  ART 

Madarasz  Gems,  Lettering,  Engross- 
ing Lessons,  Artistic  Writing,  Engross- 
ing Script,  Business  Writing,  are  six 
books  of  32  pages  each.  Six  Pen  Art 
Designs   as  follows: 

Deer   and    Dogs 

Roaring  Lion 

Playful   Horses 

Bounding  Deer 

Four  Birds,  nest  and  eggs 

Home  Sweet  Home  drawing,  birds 
and  nest 

The  total  value  is  $3.65.  All  the 
above  sent  for  $1.00. 

C.  W.  JONES 

224  Main  Street  Brockton,  Mass. 


Salome  TerwiUegar,  1708  W.  Sec- 
ond, Wichita,  Kansas,  is  doing  nice 
work  following  the  Text  Lettering 
Courses  in  The  Educator.  We  have 
received  some  very  fine  work  from 
quite  a  number  of  persons  following 
these  courses  and  we  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  from  others. 


us — that  is,  use  common  sense  in  ar- 
riving at  a  decision  in  the  matter?  If 
we  did,  no  doubt  we  would — as  al- 
ready indicated — get  along  much  bet- 
ter. Then,  let's  acquire  the  habit  of 
thinking  more — of  trying  to  use  more 
COMMON  SENSE! 


VISION 


One's  vision,  or  lack  of  vision,  de- 
termines his  success  or  failure  in  life. 
A  person  without  vision  is  like  a  ship 
without  a  rudder,  or  the  ship's  pilot 
without  a  compass. 

In  order  to  get  anywhere  in  life, 
one  must  have  a  GOAL,  must  have  a 
vision  of  what  he  wants  to  do,  or 
wants  to  be.  Lack  of  vision,  lack  of 
a  definite  goal,  simply  means  drifting 
on  the  sea  of  life,  as  it  were,  and  one 
can  hardly  hope  to  arrive  at  the  Port 
of  Success. 

Decide  definitely  on  what  you  want 
to  do  and  make  your  plans  accord- 
ingly. Find  out  what  knowledge  and 
skill  are  essential  to  your  chosen  line, 
and  then  put  forth  every  effort  to  ac- 
quire that  knowledge  and  skill. 

Read,  study  and  persevere.  Let 
nothing  throw  you  off  your  course.  If 
you  will  do  this,  nothing  short  of  a 
calamity  can  keep  you  from  succeed- 
ing. 


to   Become   a 

man,"  and  beautiful  specimens.  FREE.  Your  name 
on  card  if  you  enclose  stamp.  F.  W.  Tamblyn, 
406  Ridge  Bldg..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Europe  1935 


ional  Grand  Motor 
Tour   of   France 
Sailing  June  29  in  S.  S. 
E^Days      —      6      Countries      —  ffCQC 
**■«*   Entirely    by    Private    Motor    ^»»^0 
Sailing  July   6  in  S.  S.  Scythia 
Also    30    Other    Personally    Conducted 
Train  and  Motor  Tours 

$  1  1  PER  DAY 

Using  world's  most  lu: 
Tourist  Cli 


Wi 


for 


..klct 


EUROPEAN  MOTOR  TOURS,  INC. 

745  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 

20    Years    of    Travel    Experience    in    Europe 
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Prepared    in    the    Zaner-Bloser    Engrossing  Studio.      Notice    the    nice,    solid    appearance,    regular    alignment,    size    and    spacing. 
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but  it  mu/t  be  well  controlled,  so  that 
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Some    very    neat,    practical    letteiing    by    Kenshirow    Tanaka,    Konoe    Yoshida,    Kyoto,    Japan. 


REPORT  OF  E.  C.  T.  A. 


Louis  A.  Rice,  ex-officio,  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  Tren- 
ton, N.  J. 

The  1935  yearbook,  the  product  of 
this  year's  convention,  will  be  ready 
for  the  members  of  the  association  in 
September.  Persons  interested  in  the 
yearbook  may  secure  a  copy  by  join- 
ing the  association.  Other  yearbooks 
are: 

1.  Foundations  of  Commercial  Edu- 
cation, 1928 

2.  Curriculum  Making  in  Business 
Education,  1929 

3.  Administration  and  Supervision 
of  Business  Education,  1930 

4.  Modern  Methods  of  Teaching 
Business  Subjects,  Vol.  1,  1931 

5.  Modern  Methods  of  Teaching 
Business  Subjects,  Vol.  2,  1932 

6.  Teaching  Aids  and  Devices  and 
Suggested  Classroom  Equipmtnt, 
1933 

7.  Business  Education  in  a  Chang- 
ing Social  and  Economic  Order, 
1934 

8.  Problems  of  the  Business  Teach- 
er, 1935 

The  1933  and  1934  yearbooks  are 
$2.50  each.  All  previous  editions  are 
$2  each.  Members  are  given  a  20  per 
cent  discount.  These  books  are  very 
valuable  for  commercial  teachers. 


Mary  A.  Ashe,  Supervisor  of  Handwriting  and 
Assistant  Director  of  Commercial  Education, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was  elected  First  Vice  President 
of   the  N.   A.   P.  T.  S. 

Miss  Ashe  is  a  very  skillful  penman  as  well  as 
one    of    our    most    efficient    penmanship    supervisors. 


A  handsome  ornamental  letter  has 
been  received  from  E.  W.  Anderson, 
Summitville,  Tenn.  The  shades  are 
very  bold  and  dashy  and  the  hair  lines 
are  clear  cut. 


A  handwritten  Easter  Card  has  been 
received  from  E.  C.  Wynegar,  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.  Mr.  Wynegar  is  con- 
stantly improving  his  handwriting. 


HAYFEVER 


ASTHMA  and  SUMMER  COLDS  are  unnecessary. 
Complete  relief  only  $1.00  Postpaid.  Nothing  else 
to  buy.  Over  40.000  HOI-FORD'S  WONDER 
INHALERS  sold  last  year  alone.  Mail  $1.00  today 
for  full  season's  relief  to  THE  DANDEE  CO.. 
252  HENNEPIN  AVENUE,  MINNEAPOLIS. 
MINNESOTA,   or   write  for    Free   Booklet. 


THE  COVER  PAGE 

The  cover  page  this  month  was 
made  by  Will  J.  Jarvis,  Faribault, 
Minn.  Mr.  Jarvis  does  all  types  of 
work  from  lettering  diplomas  to  mak- 
ing pen  portraits.  We  hope  to  pub- 
lish more  of  his  work  from  time  to 
time. 


VACATION    PRACTICE 

THE    BUSINESS   WRITING    PRACTICE 
Be  ASSIGNMENT  DICTIONARY: 

An    ideal    Ever-Ready    guide    for    vacation    im- 
provement   practice.    You    will    find    the    drills 
and      weaving     actually    fascinating    for    a     half 
hour's     practice     from     time     to     time.        2100 
words   are    carefully    grouped   for   full    page    les- 
sons.  OUTLINE  6?  DICTIONARY.   40c;  four 
for    $1.25.    No    personal    checks.    Send    stamps. 
Special    ruled    practice    paper    V4    and    3/g    inch 
ruling.       120    sheets    S'/i"    x    11"— 25c. 
Address   B.    A.    O'MEALY,    Instructor, 
High  School  Of  Commerce 
3810  S.   E.   76th  Ave.  Portland,   Oregon 


A   signature   by    Mr.   C.   O.    Ellefson   of   Proctor,    Mil 


THE   AMERICAN   PENMAN 

America's  Handwriting  Magazine 

Established    1884 

Subscription  price,  $1.25  a  year;  two  years, 
$2.25;  three  years.  $3.00.  Contains  depart- 
ments of  business  writing,  students'  specimens, 
ornate  penmanship,  engrossing,  the  Good 
Writers  Club,  etc.  Timely  articles  on  the 
teaching  of  handwriting  by  leading  authorities. 
Ask  about  the  American  Penman  Certificate 
of    Proficiency. 

Send    15c   for  sample  copy. 

The  American  Penman 

55  Fifth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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L.  Madarasz  rendered  a  very  great  service  to  lovers  of  art  by  producing  hundreds,  yes,  thousands  of  beauti- 
ful freeflowing  specimens  such  as  the  above.  We  really  get  all  enthused  when  we  view  letters  like  this,  and  we 
hope  that  you  likewise  will  get  much  pleasure  from  studying  this  masterpiece. 

Thanks  to  you  Mr.  Jones  (C.  J.  of  Brockton,  Mass.)  for  loaning  us  this  cut.  You  also  are  rendering  a  fine 
service  to  penmen. 
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ting    by    F.    B.    Courtney,    Detroit,    Mich. 


A    choice    bit   of   penmanship   from   the   pen   of    the    late   A.    D.    Taylo 


oft&i/Uct<m~ 

I      A  New 
Creation 


The  latest  and 
greatest  of  the 
famous  Merriam- 
Websters  —  backed 
by  a  century  of 
leadershi  p  and 
representing  the 
highest  modern 
scholarship.  Just 
completed  at  a 
cost  of  tl,300.000. 
Twenty  yea rs 
newer  than  any  com- 
parable dictionary. 


WEBSTER1  S 

NEW   INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 
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11*00, 000  Entries- 
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113350   Pages 

By   A.    E.    Eisenhauer,    Engrosser,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 


See    The    Xew   Merrinm-lVcbstrr    .U    Your 
Bookstore  Or  Write  For  Pamphlet 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO. 

Springfield,  Mass. 
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For  Students  of  Engrossing 


ZANERIAN  MANUAL  OF  ALPHABETS 
AND  ENGROSSING 


of 


The  greatest  collection 
practical  engrossing 
ver  published.  Revised 
dition,  about  one-half 
f  the  book  being  new 
laterial — the  finest  work 
kind  ever  prepared 


the 


A  book  8V2  *  HV2 
136  pages.  containing 
complete  courses  of  in> 
structions  in  Roundhand 
Broadpen,  Penciled  and 
Freehand  Lettering,  Wash 
Drawing    and    Pen    E 


ing. 


page  examples  of  pen  2 
brush  work  from  the  le; 
ing   engrossing    masters    of 
the  country. 

The  one  indispensable 
book  for  all  engrossing 
artists  and  all  who  wish 
to  learn  practical  and 
profitable  engrossing  or 
lettering.  It  contains  a 
wealth     of     materials    and 


Price,  postpaid,   $2.50. 

PLAIN    USEFUL    LETTERING,    32    pages,    25c 

SOENNECKEN  LETTERING  PENS 


'^^Cl^3 


Single    pointed    pen,    9    numbers — 
1.  l!/2.  2,  2V2.  3,  3!/2.  4,  5.  and  6 


These  are  the  pens  tha 
used  by  engrossers  for  exe 
cuting  the  various  styles  of  let 
tering,  German  Text,  Old  Eng 
lish,  etc.,  etc.  For  making  o 
filling  names  in  diplomas,  en 
grossing  resolutions,  for  ledge 
headings,  or  in  fact  for  execut 
ing  any  kind  of  practical,  rapid 
lettering,  these  pens  are  the  be 
made.  There  are  a  few  othi 
numbers  of  these  pens  than  are 
,  mentioned  here,  but  these 
twelve  are  all  any  engrossing 
artist  ever  has  occasion  to  use. 
Double   Lettering   Holder  ...20c 


1  complete  set  of  these  twelve  Pens.  Nos.  1,  IV2.  2.  2>/2,  3,  3»/2,  4,  5, 
and  6  single  pointed,  and  Nos.  10,  20  and  30  double  pointed,  post- 
paid   $   .35 

1   dozen    of    any    numbers    (assorted    as   desired)    single    pointed    25 

1   dozen   of   any   numbers    (assorted   as   desired)    double   pointed   60 

Less  than  a  dozen  single  pointed  pens.  2  for  5c.  and  less  than  a 
dozen   double   pointed.   5c  each. 

lA   gross   of   any   one   number  single   pointed   pens,    postpaid 50 

1   gross  of  any  one   number   single   pointed   pens,    postpaid   1.75 

1/4   gross   of   any  one   number   double   pointed    pens,    postpaid   1.50 


"INKHOLDER" 

for  Soennecken  Lettering  Pens.  But  little 
ink  dipping  is  necessary  when  this  ink- 
holder    is    used.      Saves    time    and    patience 


INKS 

Zanerian   India.   Postpaid   40c 

Zanerian    Gold,    Postpaid    25c 

Arnold's  Japan,  Postpaid  50c 

PAPERS 

Zanerian  5  lb.,  Express  Coll $1.50 

Zanerian   No.   9,   Express   Coll 80 

Artificial  Parchment  (16x21)  6  sheets 

postpaid    1.50 

Genuine  Sheepskin  (16x21)  1  sheet  postpaid  2.50 

White  Cardboard  (22M>x28%)  6  sheets 

postpaid    90 


TEXT  LETTERING   AND  ENGROSSING 
COURSE    BY    CORRESPONDENCE 

Our  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing  Course 
will  train  you  to  handle  a  broad  pen  successfully, 
to  letter  diplomas,  and  do  broad  pen  lettering 
for  all  occasions.  It  covers  in  twelve  lessons 
alphabets  like  the  American,  Unretouched  and 
Retouched  Old  English,  German  Text,  Shading, 
etc.  Teachers  can  profitably  take  this  course,  as 
well  as  those  who  are  going  into  the  engrossing 
business.  Lettering  as  a  business  or  as  a  sideline 
is  very  profitable.  You  can  become  quite  skillful 
by  faithfully  following  this  course. 

Price  of  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 

Course   (including  manual)   $12.00 

Supplies  for  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 
Course  2.85 


ADVANCED   ENGROSSING   COURSE 
BY  CORRESPONDENCE 

Our  advanced  Engrossing  Course  supplements 
our  Roundhand  and  Text  Lettering  and  Engros- 
sing courses.  It  covers  standard  alphabets,  as 
the  Egyptian,  Roman,  Medial,  Old  English,  etc. 
It  covers  the  work  from  fundamentals  of  letter- 
ing to  the  making  of  elaborate  resolutions,  etc.  It 
will  train  you  to  make  initial  letters,  borders, 
scrolls,  alphabets,  resolutions,  memorials,  testi- 
monials, diplomas  and  most  of  the  things  done 
by  engrossers.  This  course  lays  a  good  founda- 
tion, and  if  after  completing  it  you  desire  to  go 
higher  you  can  attend  the  Zanerian  and  complete 
your  training  in  a  short  time.  The  Text  Letter- 
ing and  Engrossing  course  should  be  taken  before 
the  Advanced  Engrossing  course. 

Price  of  Advanced  Engrossing  Course 

(including  text)    $12.00 


Stimulate  Better  Handwriting 
The  Educator  Certificate,  No.  10 

Size  12  x  16  inches,  price  50  cents 


THE  EDUCATOR,  as  a  monthly  penmanship  magazine, 
not  only  presents  the  best,  most  inspiring  and  prac- 
tical   lessons    in    penmanship,    but    also    grants    a 
beautiful  Certificate. 

Subscribers  to  THE  EDUCATOR  who  follow  a  series 
of  lessons  given  therein  and  attain  a  grade  of  80%  may 
secure  this  certificate. 

The  standard  is  a  normal  one  and  should  be  attained 
by  all.  A  certificate  is  a  credit  to  the  possessor.  It 
means  that  the  person  has  acquired  an  excellence  in  pen- 
manship that  will  be  a  valuable  asset  through  life. 

To  secure  this  certificate,  you  must  write  a  good 
business  hand  and  in  a  business-like  manner.  The  writing 
must  be  more  than  merely  legible,  but  it  need  not  be 
perfect.  Moreover,  it  needs  to  be  smooth  in  quality  of 
line,  neat  in  appearance,  orderly  in  arrangement  and 
written  freely  with  mainly  arm  movement  and  with  no 
shade. 

Write  for  club  rates  on  THE  EDUCATOR.  Every 
student  and  teacher  interested  in  penmanship  should  be 
a  subscriber. 
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A  greatly  reduced  illustration  of  The  Educator  Certificate.  Any 
teacher  who  wishes  to  interest  pupils  in  this  certificate  may  have 
a  sample  on  request. 

Advanced  Certificate,  No.  7 


Size  10'/2  x  16  inches,  price  50c 

AFTER  winning  either  the  High  or  Business 
School,  or  The  Educator  Certificate,  students 
should  work  for  the  Advanced  Certificate,  by 
practicing  from  Zaner-Bloser  Manual  144,  Zaner- 
Bloser  Manual  96  or  Junior  High  School  Manual. 
The  standard  for  this  certificate  is  85%  on  the 
Zaner-Bloser  Scale,  which  means  that  the  writing 
must  be  better  than  the  average  high  school  pupil's 
work.  If  you  desire  to  write  a  fine  hand  that  will 
attract  attention  in  the  business  world,  win  this 
certificate. 


INFORMATION   REGARDING 


other  certificates  such  as  Primary,   Grammar,  High 
on  request.     Ask  for  Certificate  Circular. 


School,    Blackboard,    Professional    will    be    sent 


THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 


Penmanship  Specialists 


612  North  Park  Street 


Columbus,  Ohio 


